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CHRONOLOGY 



23 May 1945 Former Reich Government are imprisoned by Allies 
after unconditional surrender on 8 May 

5 June Allies claim governmental authority in Germany 

10 June Soviet military authorities permit the foundation of 

antifascist parties and unions 
17 June Rhenish CDU is founded 

1 July Kolner Leitsat^e as programmatic foundation of CDU are 

adopted 

17 July-2 Aug Potsdam Conference (Berlin Conference) 

30 July First meeting of Control Council in Berlin 

6 Aug Gen. Montgomery (GB) and Eisenhower (USA) declare 

to foster political parties in Germany 
1 Sep Approval of democratic political parties in the Anglo- 

American zone 

1 1 Sep-2 Oct First Conference of Allied Ministers of Foreign Affairs 

in London 

19 Sep American Military Government form Hesse, Bavaria 

and Wuerttemberg 

13 Oct Formation of the CSU in Bavaria 

30 Oct First nationalisations in Soviet occupation zone 

6 Nov Landerrat constitutes (Bavaria, Hesse, Wuerttemberg) 

14-16 Dec ‘Reich streffeii in Bad Godesberg: Christian democratic 

parties form CDU 

20 Jan 1946 First municipal elections in American occupation zone 

27 Jan First communal and local elections in Bavaria and 

Wuerttemberg-Baden 
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1 Mar CDU Party Convention in Neheim-Hiisten: Konrad 

Adenauer is elected as chairman of the CDU in British 
occupation zone 

1 Apr First edition of Frankfurter Hefte 

1 9 Apr Communists and Social Democrats form SED in Soviet 

zone 

25 Apr- 12 July Second Conference of Allied Ministers of Foreign 

Affairs in Paris: James F. Byrnes (US Secretary of State) 
requests the consolidation of the four zones; only Great 
Britain accepts (29 July) 

28 Apr Communal and local elections in Bavaria, Hesse, 

Wuerrtemberg-Baden 

9-11 May First party convention of the SPD in the western zones 

(Hanover) elects Kurt Schumacher as chairman, Erich 
Ollenhauer elected representative chairman 

26 May Communal and local elections in Bavaria and Hesse 

5 June Winston Churchill speaks of ‘Iron Curtain’ 

21/22 June German economic experts and politicians convene in 
Hamburg in order to discuss economic direction of 
post-war Germany 

28/ 29 Aug Arbeitsgemeinschaft der CDU I CSU in Deutschland convenes 

in Konigstein 

6 Sep Speech by US Secretary of State James F. Byrnes in 

Stuttgart 

1 5 Sep First communal and local elections in Baden, Lower 

Saxony, North Rhine- Westphalia, Rhineland-Palatinate, 
Schleswig-Holstein, Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollern and 
the Saarland 

13 Oct Communal and local elections in Baden, Bremen, 

Hamburg, North Rhine-Westphalia, Rhineland- 
Palatinate, Schleswig-Holstein, Wuerttemberg- 
Hohenzollern 

20 Oct Local Elections in Berlin 

4 Nov-1 1 Dec Third Conference of Allied Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
in New York 

24 Nov First democratic Uandtag elections in Wuerttemberg- 

Baden 

1 Dec First Uandtag elections in Bavaria and Hesse 

2 Dec Signing of the Bevin-Byrnes Agreement 

Bavarian Constitution proclaimed 
1 1 Dec Hessian Constitution proclaimed 
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1 Jan 1947 
3 Feb 
5/6 Feb 
1 0 Mar-24 Apr 

12 Mar 
20 Apr 

18 May 

29 May 



5 June 

6-8 June 
10 June 

25 June 
15 July 
24 July 



29 Aug 
5 Oct 
12 Oct 

25 Nov-15 Dec 
7 Dec 

7/8 Jan 1948 



24 Jan 
9 Feb 



American and British occupation zones form Bizone 
Ahlener Program?//. (CDU) adopted by the CDU 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft der CDU I CSU Deutschlands constituted 
Fourth Conference of Allied Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs in Moscow 

Proclamation of the Truman Doctrine 
First democratic Uandtag elections in Lower Saxony, 
North Rhine-Westphalia, Schleswig-Holstein 
First democratic Uandtag elections in Baden, Rhineland- 
Palatinate, Wuerrtemberg-Hohenzollern 
‘Agreement for Reorganisation of Bizonal Economic 
Agencies’ signed by Military Governors Lucius D. Clay 
and Sir Brian Robertson 

George C. Marshall outlines his economic plan at 
Harvard University 

Prime Ministers Conference in Munich 
‘Agreement for Reorganisation of Bizonal Economic 
Agencies’ becomes effective 

Economic Council convenes in Frankfurt am Main 
JCS 1067 abrogated 

Election of Director of the VfW in the Economic 
Council; SPD decides to go in opposition because of 
disagreement with conservatives 
Revised Industrieplan for the Bizone 
First democratic Uandtag elections in Saarland 
Local elections in Bremen 

Fifth Conference of Allied Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
in London 

Communal and local elections in Wuerttemberg-Baden 

US and GB military governors convene with Prime 
Ministers and representatives of the Bizone to discuss 
reform of Bizone 

Johannes Semler dismissed as Director of the 
Administration for Economics 
‘Frankfurt Charta’ becomes effective: duplication of 
delegates in the Economic Council (104 members), 
Udnderrat as second chamber (instead of Economic 
Committee), power of veto and initiation of legislation, 
Administrative Council with Oberdirektor as quasi- 
parliament 
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24 Feb 


First plenary meeting of second or enlarged Economic 
Council 


1 Mar 


Foundation of Bank deutscher hander (later Bundesbank ) by 
military governors of the three western zones in 
Frankfurt am Main 


2 Mar 


Second election of directors in the Economic Council; 
Ludwig Erhard becomes Director of the VfW 


20 Apr-8 June 


German currency experts prepare insulated (conclave of 
Rothwesten) and under Allied instructions technical 
implementation of currency reform 


21 Apr 


Keynote address of Ludwig Erhard in Economic 
Council 


25 Apr 


Communal and local elections in Bavaria and Hesse 


30 May 


Communal elections in Bavaria 


17/18 June 


Geset % iiber heitsdt^e fur die Bemrtschaftung und Preispolitik 
nach der Geldreform passed by Economic Council 


18 June 


Currency reform in West Germany 
Berlin Blockade 


19 June 


Currency reform in Soviet occupation zone 


21 June 


Erhard declares programmatic reorganisation of the 
economy 


22 June 


Double currency in Berlin 


1 J u iy 


Handing over of Y'rankfurt Documents to Prime Ministers 


7 July 


Rittersturg Conference 


14 July 


Prime Ministers of American zone of occupation meet 
with Gen. Lucius D. Clay 


10-23 Aug 


Herrenchiemsee Convent drafts Constitution for Germany 


1 Sep 


Parliamentary Council assembles 


2 Sep 


Periodical publication of price comparison list started 


7 Oct 


Gesetggegen Breistreiberei passed 


17 Oct 


Communal and local elections in North Rhine- 
Westphalia 


24 Oct 


Communal and local elections in Schleswig-Holstein 


3 Nov 


Abolition of pay freeze 


5 Nov 


Communal and local elections in Wuerttemberg- 
Hohenzollern 


10 Nov 


Second motion of no confidence against Erhard fails 


12 Nov 


General strike (9,2 million workers demonstrate for 24 
hours) 


14 Nov 


Communal and local elections in Baden, Rhineland- 
Palatinate, Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollern 


16 Nov 


Formation of Price Council 
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28 Nov 


Communal and local elections in Lower Saxony 


2 Dec 


First Dastenausgleichsgeset \ (‘ Soforthilfegeset if) adopted 


5 Dec 


Local elections in West-Berlin 


11 Dec 


Formation of the FDP in the western occupation zones 


28 Jan 1949 


Formation of Softalpolitische Arbeitsgemeinschaft des F 1VG 
(later: B undesvereinigung der deutschen Arbeitgeberverbande) 


29 Jan 


Formation of Deutscher Beamtenbund (after 1950: Deutscher 
Beamtenbund — Geiverkschaft der Berufsbeamten ) 


27 Mar 


/ Mndtag elections in Saarland 


8 Apr 


Accession of French zone of occupation to Bizone 
forms Trizone 


4 May 


End of Berlin Blockade 


23 May 


Promulgation of Basic Law in Bonn 


15 July 


Arbeitsgemeinschaft der CDU/ CSU Deutschlands adopts 
Dusseldorfer Leitsdtge 


14 Aug 


First Bundestag elections 


16 Aug 


Final meeting between the representatives of the 
Bizonal administration with the Allied Military 
Governors 


18 Aug 


News agencies of the three western zones of occupation 
(dena, dpd, siidena) form dpa 


12 Sep 


Theodor Heuss elected first president of Federal 
Republic of Germany 


15 Sep 


First Bundestag convenes and elects Konrad Adenauer to 
Chancellor 


20 Sep 


Formation of coalition government by CDF1 / CSU, 
FDP and DP 


13 Oct 


Foundation of Deutscher Geiverkschaftsbund (DGB) 


16 Oct 


/ Mndtag elections in Hamburg 


19 Oct 


Formation of Ausschuss fur Wirtschaftsfragen industrieller 
l^erbande (after 1950: Bundesverband der Deutschen Industrie) 
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PREFACE 



The phenomena of increasing so-called economic globalisation, 
Europeanisation with the quest for a European social contract, and 
German unification have called into question the much praised German 
triad of democracy, market economy, and welfare state. Mainly free 
market capitalism exerts pressure on the Social Market Economy, which 
has been Germany’s distinguished ‘Third Way’ of regulatory policy 
between centralist socialism and unbridled capitalism. Although intended 
to be a flexible system able to adapt to changing economic conditions, the 
model is undergoing a major revision. Thus, sixty years after its entry into 
force, the economic and socio-political concept is once more subject to 
debate. Unlike then, today parties across the political spectrum adhere to 
the Social Market Economy and the so-called Okonomisierungsdebatte 
(debate on the (irreconcilability between social responsibility and capitalist 
profit seeking) in politics and public alike is on corporate governance and 
the form of capitalism. Whereas today the discussion in the Bundestag 
centres on capitalism versus capitalism, the debate in the first post-war 
parliament and progenitor of the German Bundestag, the Economic 
Council, in the years of German economic reorganisation was on 
capitalism versus socialism. 

In view of the continuing debate regarding the reformation of the 
economic system, it is interesting to examine the public debate and 
opinion at the time of the formation of the Social Market Economy. 
Although there is considerable literature on German post-war history, the 
communication of policy, public opinion and civil engagement during the 
period of economic and political reconstruction have been largely 
neglected in academic research. This study on the economic 
reconstruction of post-war West Germany traces the development of 
ideas about economic and socio-political publicity, and their gradual 
absorption by mainstream politicians, officials and the general public 
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during the period of transition between 1945 and 1949. In those years, 
several German think tanks, political parties and individuals gave impulse 
to and then shaped the development of a viable socio-political and 
economic alternative between the extremes of laissez-faire capitalism and 
the collectivist planned economy. In their endeavours to bring into effect 
their particular economic ideas — often diametrically opposed to one 
another — the parties of left and right stimulated not only academic and 
political but also public debate about the political and economic 
reconstruction of occupied post-war Germany. While all the various neo- 
liberal approaches attached to the people sovereign and decisive status in 
the institutional economic order, and recognised the interdependence of 
politics, economics and the public, one particular school of economic 
thought outpaced the others in communicating a model of coordinated 
economic and social policy, namely the Social Market Economy. This 
research investigates whether or not it was primarily the subtlety of the 
political campaign for this model that led to its implementation by the 
then Economic Council and eventual validation by the German electorate. 
In this connection, the programmes published by the principal academic 
and political groups of the time and the practical day-to-day decisions of 
the first parliament in post-war Germany are analysed with reference to 
popular preferences. By examining both the constitutive involvement of 
German parties in post-war reconstruction and the role of the public 
during the process of economic liberalisation, this study provides 
alternative explanations for why the Social Market Economy prevailed as 
the socio-political and economic model for the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 



Christian L. Glossner 




INTRODUCTION 



The history of the Federal Republic of Germany is mainly its economic policy. 

Nothing shaped the West German state more than its economic-political development. 

The economy not only created the foundation for the emergence of stable forms of democracy 
but also fo r the inte rnational emancipation of the legal successo r of the Third Reich; 

the economy was vehicle for national identification and self-conception . 1 

(Werner Abelshauser, 1983) 

The constitutional and economic foundations of the Federal Republic of 
Germany (FRG), and in particular the introduction of the Basic Law and 
the Social Market Economy, have received general praise. Whereas the 
constitutional developments in the Parliamentary Council have been 
much studied, economic developments in general and the Economic 
Council in particular, West Germany’s first post-war legislative 
parliament and progenitor of the German Bundestag, have received 
considerably less attention. The current political and public debate on the 
reformation of Germany’s socio-political and economic arrangements 
and the recent constitutional anchoring of the Social Market Economy in 
the Treaty establishing a Constitution for the European Union, 2 however, 
draw attention to the formation of the distinctive German model of 
economic and social policy and to the constitutive forces behind the 
political and economic reconstruction of occupied post-war Germany. 
While undoubtedly the Allies set the political, economic and institutional 
framework in this transition period between the imprisonment of the last 
Reich Government in May 1945 and the swearing-in of the 
democratically elected Adenauer cabinet in autumn 1949, some confusion 
remains about the extent of German involvement in the political and 
economic reorganisation of post-war West Germany. Despite the widely 
held perception that economic policy was imposed by the occupying 
powers and that Germans were mere objects of Allied policy, 3 there is 
concrete evidence of the active involvement of several German 
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academics and of die main political parties in the post-war economic 
reconstruction. Often overlooked, the various conceptions by German 
parties gave impulse to and shaped political and economic developments. 

For many years, however, the prehistory of the Federal Republic and 
the constitutive period between 1945 and 1949 were predominantly 
examined in relation to international politics and the dominant role of the 
Allies. 4 The assumptions in many scholarly works that the conflict over 
socio-political systems among the four victorious Allied nations had a 
predetermining effect on the socio-political and economic (re) formation 
of defeated Germany, and further that the occupying powers constituted 
the fundamental factor in subsequently shaping the political and 
economic developments has meant that the contribution of German 
parties to the reorganisation of post-war West Germany has been 
neglected in historical and political research. 5 The prime reason for the 
paucity of German academics writing about the prehistory of Federal 
Germany can be seen in their initial reservations about confronting their 
own shameful national history, aggravated by the allegations made by the 
1960s student protesters that the old political and economic elites had 
been partly, albeit covertly, restored. Eventually, growing consciousness 
of their own constitutional past detached from the self-inflicted disaster 
of the inglorious Third Reich, with its painful and soul-destroying 
consequences for the German people, along with the gradual accessibility 
of archival sources, prompted an increasing interest in the socio-political 
and economic developments during the Allied occupation which is 
expressed in later accounts and editions; 6 no longer could the prehistory 
of the Federal Republic of Germany be considered the blind spot of 
research as described by Hans-Peter Schwarz in 1966. 7 Most studies, 
however, concentrate on political and constitutional developments 8 and 
relatively few publications recount the economic reorganisation and 
resurgence of post-war West Germany. While some of these argue that 
the post-war German economic ‘miracle’ had its roots in the policies of 
the former Minister for Armaments and War Production, Albert Speer, 
and the investments of the Nazis in the 1930s, 9 others built on the 
restoration paradigm by denying that the economic resurgence was 
initiated by German parties but rather by the international trading system 
and by the fact that the nation fell into longer-term trends of twentieth- 
century economic growth. 10 More balanced accounts have weighed the 
relative importance of domestic approaches and policies versus the 
importance of international and historical economic patterns determining 
West Germany’s economic reconstruction. 11 In examining German 
influence in the course of post-war West Germany’s socio-political and 
economic reorganisation and resurgence, however, historians, economists 
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and political scientists have focused on Ludwig Erhard and his policies 
encapsulated in the concept of the Social Market Economy . 12 This meant 
that other German parties’ ideas and efforts to influence the post-war 
economic reconstruction were widely eclipsed. 

This study seeks to illuminate the individual academic and political 
approaches of that time. However, this research is confined to the 
activities of the three most influential schools of economic thought, 
namely the academically little researched Arbeitsgemeinschaft Erwin von 
Beckerath (AGevb) within the Freiburg Circles , 13 the often misleadingly 
equated but distinctly different ordo-liberal Freiburg School with its main 
proponent Walter Eucken , 14 and, finally, the Cologne School of 
Economics around Alfred Miiller-Armack . 15 The reason for this 
confinement is that other economic programmes and doctrines, 
principally Marxism or communism, were either prevented by the 
occupying powers or were discredited and thus their influence remained 
negligible. Apart from German think tanks and individuals, naturally the 
major political parties gave impulse to and then shaped economic 
developments in occupied Germany. Thus, this book includes the 
economic and socio-political conceptions of the socialist S ogialdemokratische 
Partei Deutschlands (SPD ), 16 the conservative Christlich Demokratische Union 
(CDU ) 17 as well as the programmatically and organisationally different 
Bavarian Christlich So^iale Union (CSU). While the first two I r olksparteien 
(people’s parties) and their respective economic philosophies are relatively 
well researched, the socio-political and economic programme of the latter 
has received considerably less attention with a few notable though 
incomplete exceptions . 18 Largely, this desideratum with regard to the CSU 
and Bavaria’s economic reconstruction seems due to the fact that more 
and more regional responsibilities were passed to the bizonal then trizonal 
Economic Council and to the widespread misconception that the CDU 
and CSU shared the same economic policy . 19 Moreover, the liberal Freie 
Demokratische Partei (FDP) and the Kommunistische Partei Deutschlands (KPD) 
must be acknowledged as political alternatives distinct from the above- 
mentioned parties; but, both being small in size and with varying degrees 
of potential importance, they have received relatively little attention in 
academic research , 20 and informative publications on their socio-political 
and economic concepts are still missing. With regard to the political 
parties and their respective Fraktionen , i.e. parliamentary party groups in 
the first legislative parliament in the Anglo-American Bizone, the 
emerging Economic Council is also subject to examination. Although this 
research could draw on the edited minutes of the caucuses of the SPD 21 
and CDU/CSU , 22 one should not forget that these records had to be 
submitted for approval to the Allied military authorities; therefore, 
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changes of wording — if traceable — need to be observed. While the stance 
of the SPD on the formulation and implementation of an economic 
model for post-war Germany has been extensively examined, 23 a detailed 
study on the CDU/CSU parliamentary group and a lengthy monograph 
on the Bizonal Economic Council in general are still missing. In 
examining the respective academic and political ambitions to influence the 
economic policy in post-war West Germany and to eventually implement 
their particular economic system for the emerging Federal Republic of 
Germany entering force in 1 949, the focus has been neither on the genesis 
nor the theoretical definition of individual economic concepts but on their 
respective communication to both the political classes and the public. 

Despite increasing research and interest on the formation of the 
German post-war economic model, 24 the communications of academic 
concepts and party programmes to the public and the involvement of the 
German people in political and economic decision-making have not been 
adequately explored. Anton Riedl’s doctoral thesis on the backing given to 
Ludwig Erhard’s politics by liberal sectors of opinion forms a prominent 
exception; but it is rather selective in its study of the media, and is focused 
on the post-1949 era. 25 Similarly, Mark E. Spicka’s examination of election 
propaganda and various public relations campaigns, reflecting new 
electioneering techniques borrowed from the United States, such as public 
opinion polling and advertising techniques, is confined to conservative 
political and economic groups seeking to construct and sell a political 
meaning of the Social Market Economy and the economic miracle in West 
Germany during the 1950s. 26 Thus, by examining the role of the public as 
actual sovereign in the formation and implementation of a particular 
socio-political and economic model for post-war Germany, this research 
aims to fill this gap in popular and academic writing, and to contribute to 
the historical understanding of the economic reconstruction of post-war 
Germany. 

Both the Allies and German political parties aimed to design a 
democratic economic system consistent with the preferences of the 
citizens. In view of the inhumane totalitarianism and militarism of 
National Socialism, any new socio-political and economic order was 
supposed to be democratic and foster a humane and free society based 
on Christian values. In this regard, Immanuel Kant’s postulate for 
solidarity and Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel’s accentuation of 
reconciliation and of the dialectic abolition of inequalities became the 
categorical imperatives. Although the German idea of the state had 
historically been formulated by Johann Gottlieb Fichte, Ferdinand 
Lassalle, and Johann Karl Rodbertus, as a I 'olksgemeinschaft (people’s 
community) in which the individual has less rights but rather duties, 
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rejecting the interventionist state of the Third Reich and protecting the 
individual from collectivism, necessarily meant adding the principle of 
subsidiarity. In this respect, the sovereignty of the solidary citizen became 
the fundamental normative principle and public acceptance became the 
relevant legitimising criterion for any political action. Thus, in line with 
these claims, the public were doubly the focal point: according to Ludwig 
Erhard, the principles of solidarity, subsidiarity, and sovereignty could be 
achieved only if the public were determined to ascribe them priority ; 27 
economic policy, being contingent on public acceptance, likewise had to 
ascribe priority to the people. In this connection, the triad of solidarity, 
subsidiarity, and sovereignty tended to lead to a ‘Third Way’ between 
laissez-faire capitalism and collectivist socialism not only in socio-political 
and economic terms, but also in philosophical ones . 28 Rejecting capitalist 
individualism and socialist collectivism alike, this so-called ‘solidarism’ or 
‘personalism ’ 29 became characteristic of any socio-political and economic 
concept put forth, and in particular the Social Market Economy. Starting 
from the premise that its theoretical foundation, i.e. ordo-liberalism, 
aimed to underpin a framework that encouraged ordinary people to 
pursue their own interests together with the common good, Walter 
Eucken et al. elaborated the interdependence of politics, economics and 
the public, which finally became both the foundation and subject of 
institutional and constitutional economics. It is the examination of this 
interdependence between politics and the public that constitutes the 
conceptual architecture of this research. 

In order to assess the political communication as well as public 
reception of emerging socio-political and economic models for post-war 
Germany, this book is divided into two sections: while the first one 
discusses the various academic and political concepts of economic policy 
and their respective communication to both the political classes and the 
public, the second section is concerned with the subsequent political 
implementation of the prevailing Social Market Economy and the public 
reception of economic liberalisation. This process of political 
communication, defined as transmission of policy between political elites 
and the public , 30 not only reveals the statements by those who became 
active in post-war German politics and the reflections of what they 
considered to be the popular mood, but it eventually accommodates the 
posit for democratic action. In order to provide an accurate assessment of 
the various academic and political models of economic policy and their 
respective communication to the public, all then available channels for the 
transmission of economic and political content are evaluated: publications 
by academics and policy-makers, newspapers and party-press, radio and 
election campaigns, press conferences, and, additionally, posters and 
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pamphlets or political leaflets as underestimated but by all means 
informative documentation illustrating abstracted political ideas. In doing 
so, it is of particular importance to, initially, examine and consider both 
the economic difficulties and the restricted political circumstances 
inherent in times of occupation. Furthermore, the political aspect carries 
another dimension, namely the rejection of authoritarianism and the 
diminished credibility of political authorities and the media. These factors 
shaped the prevailing mentality of the German people; this, in turn, had a 
predetermining effect on both the character and the promotion of any 
economic ideas. 

The process of political communication examined in the first section 
not only considers the demand for democratic political action, but also 
shows that governance emphasising communication and thus discussion 
was decisive in the formation of public opinion. Citizens’ preferences and 
orientations towards issues of political substance, in turn, formed 
guidelines for political conduct. Such a Habermasian deliberative, 
discursive or participative democracy, however, required the informed 
citizen to commit himself to public deliberation and political affairs. 31 It is 
in this context of government for the people but also of government by the 
people, and in accordance with the axiom of David Hume that 
government is founded on public opinion, 32 that Article 20 paragraph 2 of 
the Basic Law for the Federal Republic of Germany — \Alle Staatsgeivalt geht 
vom I 'olke aus (all state authority shall be derived from the people) — must 
be viewed. 33 Due to this commitment and the importance of public 
acceptance as prerequisite for democracy, and thus also the 
implementation of the Social Market Economy as a democratic economic 
model for post-war Germany, one may therefore fundamentally expect an 
increased government responsiveness to public will. With regard to public 
opinion both about economic liberalisation and about the policy 
responsiveness of the first parliament, i.e. the Economic Council, in post- 
war West Germany between 1945 and 1949, ambiguity exists even in 
scholarly writings and academic research; what little there is appears 
contradictory and incomplete. 34 

Thus, the second section concerned with the subsequent 

implementation of the prevailing Social Market Economy assesses public 
opinion regarding the most salient aspects of economic liberalisation and 
investigates whether the conduct of the Economic Council was in 
accordance with the preferences of the German public. Where traceable, 
the influence of interest groups and the general public on the political 
decision-making process will be considered. In order quantitatively and 
qualitatively to gauge both representative public opinion and policy 
responsiveness over time, this research considers in the first instance the 
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extensive public opinion polls conducted by the United States’ Office of 
Military Government for Germany (OMGUS) as well as opinion surveys 
by German public opinion research institutions, namely the Institut fur 
Demoskopie (IfD) (Institute for Public Opinion Poll) and the institute for 
the E rforschung der offent lichen Meinung, Marktforschung Nachrichten, 
Inform ationen und Dienstleistungen (EMNID) (Ascertainment of Opinion, 
Market Research, News, Information and Services). Taking into account 
the arguable methodological shortcomings of public opinion polling 
regarding empirical validity, this study includes petitions and resolutions 
by German organisations and individuals sent to the Economic Council 
and its delegates. Furthermore, the numerous articles and reports on 
economic affairs in licensed daily newspapers are vital sources for 
indicating the resonance of political decisions. Next to official intra-party 
discussion papers and minutes of the respective caucuses in the Economic 
Council as well as reports by various local governments on the perceived 
public sentiment regarding economic issues, the public debate 
accompanying the then economic policy is often reflected in political 
actors’ private memoirs, diaries and notes. While the general public’s 
attitude towards economic liberalisation and its consequences occasionally 
found its expression in strikes and protests, it eventually became manifest 
in the results of democratic elections on a local, regional and federal level. 
In its claim for a thorough and scholarly assessment, this research not only 
incorporates new archival material and primary sources but also methods 
not applied before. The archival sources and academic literature on this 
subject are more by necessity than by deliberate focus primarily German in 
source. Furthermore material in other languages is scarce, as this topic 
does not appear to have invited much study by British and other non- 
German scholars. 

Historical awareness is not an inherent value but rather a necessary 
intellectual corrective. By examining both the constitutive involvement of 
German parties in post-war reconstruction and the role of the public 
during the process of economic liberalisation, this research seeks to 
complete the study of the little explored interplay and mutual 
interdependence between politics and the public at that time. A better 
historical understanding of this reciprocal process also reveals the actors 
and factors which proved to be formative in the implementation and 
eventual validation of the Social Market Economy as the principal socio- 
political and economic model for the Federal Republic of Germany. 




PARTI 



CONCEPTION AND 
COMMUNICATION 



\V e will work, be happy with our lot, modest — and trust in God, 
Maybe one day there will be a new, admirable Germany again . 1 

(Ursula von Kardorff, 1945) 

In May 1945 German administration virtually disintegrated and any 
reconstruction of governmental and institutional structures 2 could come 
only from outside. Initially, however, there was a vacuum not only in 
German government, but also in Allied policy regarding the economic and 
political reorganisation of post-war Germany. Although the occupying 
powers’ determination to reform German policy, economy and society 
was resolute, there was neither a common Allied approach, due to a lack 
of consensus, nor were there singular and coherent individual plans on 
how to best achieve these goals. 3 The conferences of Casablanca, Teheran, 
and Yalta did not make statements on these subjects, but instead 
proclaimed the supremacy of the Allied Control Council, 4 and demanded 
the Germans’ full and unconditional compliance with its instructions. 

First the communique of the Potsdam Conference, released on 2 
August 1945, contained detailed, indeed inconsistent, declarations which 
had a decisive impact on the development of German political life and 
thus on the reorganisation and development of the economy in post-war 
Germany. The agreement, or proclamation, on policy for the occupation 
and reconstruction aimed at oudawing National Socialism and abolishing 
its ramified system. In its place, the Potsdam Agreement sought to restore 
local self-government throughout Germany on democratic principles, and, 
in particular, through elective councils. Therefore, democratic parties with 
the right of assembly and public discussion were to be allowed and 
encouraged. Further, representative and elective principles were to be 
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introduced into regional, provincial and Lander or state 5 administration as 
rapidly as might be justified by the successful application of these 
principles in local self-government. 6 However, German government at 
national level was to be limited to the establishment of certain essential 
central administrative departments particularly in the fields of finance, 
transport, communications, foreign trade and industry, headed by State 
Secretaries under the immediate supervision of the Allied Control 
Council. 7 Although the Allies rejected the dismemberment of Germany 
and considered the four occupation zones as ‘a single economic unit’, 8 the 
Council never succeeded in establishing these agencies for the 
administration of Germany as a whole. Hence, decisions had to be 
implemented separately and independently in each zone by its military 
governor. 9 As the United States, the United Kingdom, and France could 
not agree with the Soviet Union on the form and scope of a government 
for all of Germany, and were unwilling to delay further the return of 
responsibilities to the German people, the Allied effort to rule Germany 
by unanimous agreement of the representatives of the four occupying 
powers failed. However, while the Potsdam Agreement provided the 
formal basis for the most significant development of the time, i.e. German 
self-government, ironically, the disagreement among and intensified 
tensions between the Allies acted as a powerful impetus in the formation 
of old and new political parties and democratic institutions in post-war 
West Germany. 

When it came to the acknowledgment and licensing of the newly 
(re) founded political parties, however, the approach and procedure in the 
various zones of occupation varied notably, and once more it was difficult 
for the occupying powers to arrive at rational and consistent policies. 10 
Whereas the Soviet military authorities permitted and promoted the 
foundation of antifascist parties and unions, namely the I-CPD followed by 
the SPD, the CDU, and the Liber, al-Demokratische Partei Deutschlands 
(LDPD), in their zone, which was formed by the Lander Brandenburg, 
Mecklenburg, Saxony, Saxony- Anhalt, Thuringia plus the Berlin boroughs 
of Mitte, Prenzlauer Berg, Pankow, Weissensee, Friedrichshain, 
Lichtenberg, Treptow and Kopenick, as early as June 1945, the occupying 
authorities in the French zone were more restrictive, not allowing the 
formation of political parties until the end of 1945. On 13 December 
1 945, a proclamation of the French Military Government granted political 
parties in the Lander Baden, Rhineland-Palatinate, Saarland, and 
Wuertemberg-Hohenzollem, as well as in the boroughs of Wedding and 
Reinickendorf in Berlin, the right to register and campaign. In the 
following, on 16 December 1945, the Badisch Christlich-S o^iale X r olkspartei 
(BCSV) was formed but not approved until early February 1946; later, in 
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April 1947, the BCSV merged in the CDU Baden (CDUB), which was 
licensed in March 1946. The Liberals in the French zone of occupation, 
constituted of the Piberal-D emokratische Partei (LDP) and the Sopialer 
I Plksbund Hessen-Pfal \ (SVHP) which both formed the Demokratische Partei 
Rheinland- P/a Ip (DPRP), appeared not before early 1947. However, the 
development of political parties beyond the borders of the French zone 
was hindered by the fact that visitors needed a special pass to enter that 
was difficult to obtain and often intentionally issued late with the 
consequence that appointments could not be met. The American and 
British authorities pursued a middle course by declaring, on 6 August, that 
the foundation of German parties (and unions) was to be fostered in their 
zones of occupation, which consisted of the Pander Bavaria, Bremen, 
Hesse, and Wuerttemberg-Baden and additionally, the boroughs of 
Neukolln, Kreuzberg, Tempelhof, Schoneberg, Steglitz and Zehlendorf on 
the one side, and the Pander Hamburg, Lower Saxony, North Rhine- 
Westphalia, Schleswig-Holstein, and the Berlin boroughs of Tiergarten, 
Charlottenburg, Wilmersdorf and Spandau on the other side. 11 Although 
further directives concretised the modus operandi concerning the 
authorisation of political parties, the first political parties that were initially 
co-operating through informal working committees were already formed 
in May 1945. The first local and municipal reestablishments of the western 
SPD organisation were initiated by Kurt Schumacher on 6 May 1945. 
While the CDU, which initially appeared under different names, was 
founded in Cologne on 17 June, and as Christlich-Demokratische Partei (CDP) 
in Frankfurt on 15 September 1945 (later renamed CDU), it is difficult to 
pinpoint the precise date of formation of the Bavarian CSU between 12 
September and 13 October 1945. However, the CSU received provisional 
permission by the Office of Military Government for Bavaria on 8 January 
1946. The FDP, not offering a nationwide representation before the 11 
December 1948, has its roots in the Partei Freier Demokraten (PFD) in 
Hamburg, the LDP in Hesse, the SVHP in Rhineland-Palatinate, and the 
Demokratische I 'olkspartei (DVP) in Wuerttemberg-Baden, which were 
(re) established in September, and finally in its immediate predecessor, the 
Demokratische Partei Deutschlands (DPD), founded on 17 March 1947. 
Finally, the Niedersachsische Pandespartei (NLP) appeared in Lower Saxony 
and Bremen on 20 July 1945; the regional party was renamed Deutsche 
Partei (DP) in July 1947. These formal organisations were approved on a 
zone-wide basis in both territories of occupation in September 1945. 12 In 
doing so, only ‘democratic’ parties, namely those that had continued to 
exist in exile and/or had actively resisted the Third Reich, were initially 
licensed. 13 Essentially, despite an intended party pluralism in view of the 
exclusive domination of one governing party in the preceding years, 
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generally only four political parties which had received supra-regional 
prominence were admitted in the three western zones of occupation: the 
oldest party, the socialist SPD, the communist I-CPD, the politically 
progressive and economically conservative FDP, and the conservative 
CDU. Without doubt, the Bavarian CSU needs to be added here; often 
misunderstood due to the fact that it widely cooperated with the CDU, it 
formally and organisationally constituted an independent party. Thus five 
parties, which could claim representative character at a zonal level, 
received a licence. 14 Among those, particularly the two people’s parties 
SPD and the CDU held pre-eminent positions with regard to the 
formation and final implementation of the Social Market Economy in 
post-war West Germany. 

As the western and eastern zones embarked on their steadily divergent 
economic and political paths, occupiers and occupied formed an 
increasingly close, albeit still unequal, partnership. Although one cannot 
necessarily infer that party formation meant that the supreme authority of 
the occupying powers was at an end, as suggested by Peter Pulzer, 15 it 
enabled and facilitated the emancipation of German politics. In particular 
the American authorities opted for a more cooperative approach and 
conciliatory attitude towards the West German people, which was 
reflected in the speech given by US Secretary of State, James F. Byrnes, in 
Stuttgart on 6 September 1946: 

When the ruthless Nazi dictatorship was forced to surrender 
unconditionally, there was no German government with which the 
Allies could deal. [...] It never was the intention of the American 
Government to deny to the German people the right to manage their 
own internal affairs as soon as they were able to do so in a 
democratic way with genuine respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. [...] It is the view of the American 
Government that the German people throughout Germany, under 
proper safeguards, should now be given the primary responsibility for 
the running of their own affairs. 16 

On 11 July 1947, Washington issued new guidelines that replaced the 
former ‘Directive 1067 by the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the US Forces of Occupation Regarding the 
Military Government of Germany in the Period Immediately Following 
the Cessation of Organised Resistance’. Whereas the latter temporary 
wartime document, issued on 26 April 1945, stated that ‘no political 
activities of any kind shall be countenanced unless authorized,’ 17 the new 
Directive 1779 articulated the determination to rehabilitate Germany and 
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affirmed the new American goal to establish stable political and economic 
conditions in Germany to enable the country to make a maximum 
contribution to European recovery. 18 Thus, the American authorities 
encouraged German self-government and sought to establish a political 
organisation which derived from the people and was subject to their 
control, which operated in accordance with democratic electoral 
procedures and which was dedicated to uphold the basic civil and human 
rights of the individual. 19 Within these principles, the ultimate 
constitutional form of German political life was supposed to be left to the 
decision of the German people made freely in accordance with democratic 
processes. In doing so, all political parties whose programmes, activities 
and structure demonstrated their allegiance to democratic principles were 
encouraged, none enjoying a privileged status. 20 Thus the first occupying 
power to provide the essentials for a democratic structure was the US 
administration. 21 Initially, however, German politicians were recruited into 
the American governmental machinery 22 rather than democratically 
elected. On 28 May 1945, the former member of the conservative 
Bayerische I Plkspartei (BVP) and founding member of the CSU, Fritz 
Schaffer, was appointed Prime Minister of Bavaria. Although he was 
arbitrarily dismissed just four months later, there were Land governments 
headed by appointed German politicians throughout the American 
occupation zone by the end of 1945. In order to provide for growing 
coherence of the individual Lander as policy-making units within the 
federal organised American sovereign territory, a so-called ‘ Landerrat 
(Council of States), composed of the respective Prime Ministers of the 
states in the American zone, was established in Stuttgart on 5 October 
1945. Although the institution, designed primarily to coordinate the 
efforts of the governments of Bavaria, Hesse, Wuerttemberg-Baden, and 
Bremen in their attempts to reconstruct the economic and social system of 
their Lander, was not given executive authority, the Landerrat’ s agreements, 
when approved by the Military Government, could be issued as decrees in 
each state. Nevertheless, the German officials were still appointees of the 
occupying authority and were neither selected by nor responsible to the 
German people. In making the German administration responsible to the 
people, the American Military Government for Germany argued for 
public elections to be held progressively from the village to the state level. 

Regarding the electoral system, all western occupation powers virtually 
left the decision to the Germans in their respective zones while the Soviet 
occupiers resorted to the so-called ‘unity list’ system which pre-arranged 
quotas for the individual quotas to secure Communist dominance. Due to 
historical experience and in order to stabilise support for the emerging 
democratic political parties, seven of the originally eleven West German 
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states, as well as the later Federal Republic as a whole, introduced electoral 
systems constituting compromises between majority vote and 
proportional representation; the four remaining states and West Berlin 
adopted the latter. 23 The idea of these mixed electoral systems, which 
aimed to combine the advantages inherent both in the majority vote 
system and proportional representation, was to elect a certain percentage 
of delegates directly by simple majority, and to take the votes cast for the 
defeated parties, which would otherwise be lost, and combine them on a 
higher level where they were used to allot the remaining seats to the 
representative party tickets. 

Although for many it seemed too early in the occupation for the voters 
to have developed a real political interest which would draw them to the 
polls, the first elections were called in Gemeinden (villages) with fewer than 
20,000 inhabitants in Hesse on 20 and 27 January, and in Bavaria and 
Wuerttemberg-Baden on 27 January 1946. 24 The elections for Gandkreise 
(county councils) and councils in larger towns were held in April and the 
elections for Stadtkreise (city councils) took place in May. 25 In June, 
elections were held for constituent assemblies and by December of that 
year, the first Gand constitutions were proclaimed in Bavaria and Hesse. 
The first Gandtag elections (state legislature elections) were held in 
Wuerttemberg-Baden on 24 November and in Bavaria and Hesse on 1 
December. As elections progressed, the Ganderrat became increasingly 
conscious of its lack of a popular base and thus asked for permission to 
add an Advisory Parliamentary Council in September 1946. This advisory 
panel, which was not approved until after the state elections, was 
composed of 24 representatives from the elected state parliaments. Thus it 
indirecdy provided some measure of popular support for the work of the 
Ganderrat. The powers of the various state governments and legislatures 
were still circumscribed, but the political evolution of the American 
sovereign territory clearly showed the importance placed on government 
by both constitution and legitimation by popular sovereignty. 

Both the British and the French authorities had different priorities. In 
contrast to the American, the British Military Government was slow to 
recruit German politicians into their policy-making apparatuses, 26 such as 
the Zonenbeirat der Britischen Zone (Advisory Council of the British Zone), or 
to proceed with elections. Municipal elections in the British occupation 
zone were not held until September and October 1 946; Gandtag elections 
took place even later in April 1947. Furthermore, unlike the American 
federal approach, the British treated their whole zone as an administrative 
unit and also favoured a central government for Germany. To this end, 
they set up a Central Economic Office in October 1946. Quite in contrast 
to the British conception of a centralised German administration, the 
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French Military Government on the other hand was unwilling to tolerate 
any German government above the district level, and delayed zonal 
elections. 27 Thus municipal elections, which formed the basis for 
consultative assemblies in the various Lander of the French sovereign 
territory, were not held until September and October 1946. The emerging 
constitutions in the French occupation zone were finally approved by 
popular referenda with simultaneous 'Landtag elections in May and 
October 1947. 

When US Secretary of State, James F. Byrnes requested the 
consolidation of the four zones at the second Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs in Paris between 15 June and 12 July 1946, 
precisely these abovementioned differences in approaches to returning 
post-war West Germany to self-government led to major dissension 
which, in turn, significantly affected German economic and political 
reconstruction. 28 As for the time being only Britain and the United States 
agreed on the amalgamation of their two zones — the French zone of 
occupation was eventually integrated on 8 April 1949 — the Anglo- 
American Economic Bizone or Vereinigtes Wirtschaftsgebiet (VWG), which 
included 50 per cent of German territory 29 and 39 million people 
corresponding to 64 per cent of the total German population at that 
time, 30 was stipulated. The relevant British- American agreement signed by 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs Ernest Bevin and James F. Byrnes in New 
York on 2 December 1946 formed the legal framework for the Bizone, 
which finally became effective on 1 January 1947. 31 The aim of the Bevin- 
Byrnes Agreement was to implement the economic principles of the 
Potsdam Agreement in order to give Germany economic autonomy by the 
end of 1949. 32 Initially, however, the bizonal agreement was supposed to 
foster economic rather than political cooperation in order to cope with 
Germany’s pressing economic needs in 1947. According to the proposals 
and provisional agreements on the part of the provincial governments in 
the American and British zone of occupation, five administrative 
authorities each headed by an Administrative Council were set up soon 
afterwards. 33 In order to prevent any appearance of political 
amalgamation, the various ‘ministries’ were dispersed over the area of the 
Bizone: the Administration for Food and Agriculture was set up in 
Stuttgart, the Transportation Unit in Bielefeld, the Head Office of Post 
and Communications in Frankfurt, the German Council of Finance — the 
official labelling of the Administration of Finance — in Frankfurt and later 
in Bad Homburg. The I 'erwaltungfur Wirtschaft (VfW) (Administration for 
Economics) was constituted in Minden so it could organisationally 
emanate from the already existing Central Office for Economics of the 
British zone. 34 After the formal economic amalgamation of the American 
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and British occupation zones, the deficiencies of the new structure 
became apparent, among which were: the spatial separation of central 
institutions in times of difficult conditions for transport and 
communications, the absence of both a co-ordinating authority and 
parliamentary control of the bizonal institutions, and, finally, the lack of 
legal competence. The different constitutional circumstances in both 
zones complicated the legislation procedure with the consequence that not 
a single act recommended by an administrative council was put into 
effect. 35 However, the first institutional manifestation of the Bizone failed 
not only because of its structural shortcomings, but also due to the Anglo- 
American antagonism regarding centralism versus federalism, aggravated 
by south German suspicion and a lack of genuine commonality of interest 
between the zones. 36 Despite obvious deficiencies neither the British nor 
the Americans wanted to change the institutional structures of the Bizone 
before the conference of the Foreign Ministers in Moscow between 10 
March and 24 April 1947. After no agreement was reached there, the new 
American Secretary of State George C. Marshall instructed the then 
American Military Governor in Germany, General Lucius D. Clay, to push 
for organisational improvements in the Bizone. As early as on 29 May the 
two Military Governors Lucius D. Clay and Sir Brian Robertson — 
German negotiating partners were not invited — signed the ‘Agreement for 
Reorganisation of Bizonal Economic Agencies’ 37 resulting in the creation 
of the so-called ‘ Wirtschaftsmf (Economic Council) which became effective 
on 10 June 1947. In principle, the Economic Council consisted of three 
organs concentrated in Frankfurt am Main: the Exekutivrat (Executive 
Committee) as a second chamber with representatives of the eight Uinder 
in the Bizone, the Direktoren der I drwaltung (Executive Directors) as quasi- 
ministers presiding over the five already existing administrations, and, 
finally, the actual Wirtschaftsrat as first post-war parliament. 38 In particular 
the latter was granted legislative and budgetary competence to facilitate 
the solution of pressing economic problems and the reconstruction of 
economic life. 39 On 25 June 1947, the 52 delegates elected in an indirect 
ballot of one delegate per 750,000 citizens by the Landtage (parliaments) of 
the eight l^dnder in the Bizone gathered in Frankfurt am Main; 40 on 9 
August, the law for the reorganisation of the bizonal economic agencies 
was passed. 41 Soon afterwards, however, the constructional flaws of the 
Economic Council as a whole came to the fore requiring the 
reorganisation of the bizonal administration. 42 On 9 February 1948, the 
Frankfurter Statute defining the changes to the Economic Council came 
into effect. These were the renaming of the Executive Committee as 
Landerrat, the creation of a 1 7 erwaltungsrat (Administrative Council) formed 
by the Executive Directors and supervised by a chairman officially titled 
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Oberdirektor, and, finally, the doubling of the delegates in the Economic 
Council, something which did not affect the proportion of political parties 
in this second economic parliament . 44 While the Economic Council was a 
decisive platform for the political debate and factual implementation of 
any emerging economic concept, the parliament’s resolutions and acts 
remained subject to the authorisation by the Allied Zmi-Zonen-Amt 
(Bipartite Board) in Berlin and were controlled by the so-called 
‘ Zmi^onenk ontrollamf (Bipartite Control Office) (BICO) in Frankfurt. 
Foreign trade and monetary transactions were carried out by the Allied 
Joint Export-Import Agency (JEIA). Due to the fact that the Economic 
Council was restricted in its legislative scope and also not a representative 
assembly elected by the plebiscite, the bizonal institution was often ill- 
regarded as quasi-parliament. Thus the formation of the Economic 
Council did not meet with public enthusiasm, and people did not feel 
themselves to be stepping into a new era. Nevertheless, this first German 
parliament after World War II was a central prerequisite for Germany’s 
political and economic reconstruction and marked an important step 
towards German political and economic self-determination. Henceforth, 
German political parties were given the opportunity actively to conduct an 
economic policy and to affect the definition of an emerging economic 
model for post-war West Germany. 

Due to the focus of this study on the communication of politics, it is 
essential to examine what options the interest groups and licensed political 
parties had in addressing the public and in disseminating their ideas and 
programmes in times of elections. Next to public speeches and those 
transmitted by radio, party publications, i.e. papers that are either owned 
by political parties, or are organisationally bound to or ideationally 
attached to them, and newspapers were seen as a very effective way in 
addressing the citizenry. In this process of political communication 
between political elites and the public, the media played indeed a key role 
because the content of most politically relevant information, as well as of 
conversations about politics, is generally dependent on information 
obtained from the media. As Walter Lippmann observed, most citizens do 
not experience the world of public affairs firsthand and instead are 
inherently dependent on the media for the ‘pictures in our heads of the 
world outside ’. 45 Further, media coverage of politics often stimulates 
informal discussions that might otherwise not take place. In these ways, 
the political information flow dynamic may be characterised as a process 
by which information from the media reaches the public both directly and 
through the filter of interpersonal discussion — often stimulated by so- 
called ‘opinion leaders ’. 46 However, whereas the media serve merely to 
reinforce preexisting opinions, it is rather the interpersonal context, which 
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is more politically consequential for individual attitudes. 47 Political 
communication at the person-to-person, or dyadic, level is expected to be 
very influential precisely because of the homophilic nature of such 
interaction. This special power of one-to-one influence has received much 
empirical support, even from the early communication studies, which 
found that argumentative speech had more influence face-to-face than on 
individuals in an audience. 48 Nevertheless, whether the process is person- 
to-person, group-to-person, or opinion climate-to-person, these three 
levels of influence usually operate simultaneously and dynamically on the 
individual. In the aftermath of the Second World War and the downfall of 
the Third Reich, however, the interplay between politics and the media, 
usually generating publicity and providing platforms for debate, 49 occurred 
in a different framework. 50 

Already before the ending of the armed hostilities, the American Office 
of War Information (OWI), which was later replaced by an Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs, and the Anglo-American Psychological 
Warfare Division of the Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary 
Force (PWD/SHAEF), which was succeeded by the Information Control 
Division (ICD) headed by General Robert A. McClure when the SHAEF 
ceased to exist on 14 May 1945, worked out a plan to establish a new press 
for occupied Germany. After the Allies agreed on the destruction of the 
Nazi press which constituted the majority of all newspapers in Germany — 
in 1944, only 977 newspapers were left in the Reich; of those, 352, with a 
circulation of 82.5 per cent of all German papers, belonged to the trust of 
the NSDAP 51 — the divestiture of publishing houses and re-education of 
the German mind were envisaged in three systematic stages: initially, all 
publishing was stopped and editorial departments were dissolved; 
thereafter, so-called ‘ Heeresgruppen-Zeitungerf (overt publications), namely 
news sheets exclusively edited and initially distributed free of charge, later 
for 20 Pfennigs (pennies), by the military authorities, would supply the 
German people with information. In total, there were thirteen such 
publications with a total circulation of up to 4.6 million appearing between 
April and November 1945: Kolnischer Kurier (Cologne), Frankfurter Presse 
(Frankfurt am Main), Hessische Post (Kassel), Braunschmiger Bote 
(Braunschweig), Ruhr-Zeitung (Essen), Bayerischer Fag (Bamberg), Miinchener 
Zeitung (Munich), Suddeutsche Mitteilungen (Heidelberg), WeserBote (Bremen), 
Regensburger Post (Straubing), Augsburger Anyeiger (Augsburg), Stuttgarter 
Stimme (Stuttgart), Allgemeine Zeitung (Berlin). 52 These military publications, 
which were gradually replaced by semi-official papers, such as Die Welt in 
the British occupation zone, Nouvelles de France — Westausgabe (titled West 
Echo from 1 948 onwards) in the French territory, and the Neue Zeitung — 
Fine Amerikanische Zeitungfur die Deutsche Bevolkerung and the glossy Heute in 
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the American zone, were served by specially set up news agencies: in the 
American occupation zone, this was the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Nachrichtenagentur (DANA), in the British zone the Deutscher Pressedienst 
(dpd), and the French military authorities established the Rheinische 
Nachrichtenagentur (RHEINA, later renamed Suddeutsche Nachrichtenagentur, 
SUDENA). In August 1949, these news services formed the Deutsche 
PresseAgentur (dpa). Subsequendy, ‘acceptable Germans’, 53 i.e. skilled and 
politically untarnished publishers and journalists, would receive a licence 
to publish, albeit one subject to censorship commonly and effectively 
carried out via the rationing of paper. Finally, the press and other media 
equally affected by the Allied licensing would be transferred back to 
German information services by Germans under Allied supervision. 54 
Thus in regard to the reconstruction of a democratic and non-party press, 
the Allies initially did not revert to the tradition of a free press in Germany 
but introduced a system of licensing instead. Although the occupying 
powers were aware of the fact that a democratic Germany, in which the 
formation of opinion leads to decision-making, required mediation 
between politics and the public and thus freedom of speech and its 
consequent means of publication, 55 the German media had to follow 
detailed instructions for a transition period, which gave them little scope 
for the transmission of political content. In contrast to the licensing of 
political parties, and notwithstanding the declarations in the Potsdam 
Agreement to foster German political life, newspapers, in particular those 
attached to political parties, were approved reluctantly. Although the Allies 
agreed upon German reeducation with ‘austerity’, there was no 
coordinated media policy. Directive 1067 of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
issued inter alia for this purpose and revised by the Informal Policy 
Committee on Germany (IPCOG) in April 1945, was adopted and put 
into practice by the American authorities alone. However, even among the 
Americans, the issues of collective guilt and how to reconstruct the 
German media were controversial. This, for instance, was expressed, in 
the contradictory interpretations of the directive, namely the versions 
1067/1 and 1067/2 issued by the PWD on 22 May 1945 and 28 May 1945 
respectively. Initially, however, all Allied regulations concerning the media 
were based on the law No. 191 issued by the PWD/SHAEF on 24 
November 1944. According to this directive, the printing, production, 
publishing, marketing, sales and commercial distribution of newspapers, 
magazines, periodicals, books, brochures, placards, music supplies and 
other printed or mechanically duplicated publications, and the activity or 
operation of any news service or agencies were prohibited. 56 Only a few 
months later, however, an executive order, i.e. the Information Control 
Instruction No. 1, granted authorised German political parties the use of 
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press, publications and other publicity media with the provisions of 
information control regulations, which specified that no person would 
operate such publicity media except under a licence granted by the Military 
Government through the District Information Services Control 
Command (DISCC). 57 The subsequent Nachrichtenkontrollanmisung 
(Information Control Instruction) No. 2, issued on 2 June 1945 
pinpointed the use of information media: e.g. three copies of each 
publication had to be submitted to the local Military Government, the 
number of handbills was limited to ten per cent, and the number of 
posters to one per cent of the population, and even the size of these 
publications was exactly defined. 58 Thus the initially issued regulations 
were in principle conditional prohibitions varying between the zones of 
occupation. 59 

Apart from democratic principles, German political parties increasingly 
demanded an independent press, and equally party organs, in order to 
publish and legitimise their conduct, but also for revenue. 60 While the first 
independent German newspaper, the Aachener Nachrichten , which appeared 
once a week with a circulation of 12,000, was established by invading 
American forces as early as 24 January and eventually licensed by General 
McClure on 27 June 1945 (though the British authorities confirmed this 
licence granted to the Social Democrat Heinrich Hollands not before 1 
March 1946), the American military authorities were suspicious of the 
political parties’ efforts to establish a party press. Not merely were party 
organs unknown in the USA, but also the military authorities did not want 
to create competition to the licensed independent media. According to the 
Commander-in-Chief in the American zone, General Lucius D. Clay, in a 
letter to the War Department: 

This office does not believe there is any need for instructions in the 
US zone of Germany. While newspapers controlled by political 
parties are not permitted at the present time, this results from the 
need for the establishment of a strong independent press in the 
American zone in Germany and our inability to supply at present 
time sufficient newsprint to make this possible. Political parties are 
given newsprint to permit circulation to party news and views. 
However, we doubt the advisability of establishing subsidized party 
press [...]. Of course, it is our purpose when newsprint conditions 
permit to remove restrictions in licensing press, which would make it 
possible for any publisher not banned by denazification who is 
financially responsible to enter into news publishing field. [...] At 
present [...] we believe that the real answer to our press problem is 
the establishment of competitive independent papers in all large cities 
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and our problem is directed to this end. We urge that we not be 
instructed to establish a party press until independent competitive 
newspapers are on a firm basis and there is sufficient newsprint to 
warrant allocation to other than an independent press. We do not 
believe that we can establish a free and independent press in 
Germany if we deviate from our present policy to attempt to 
establish with the limited newsprint now available party controlled 
newspapers, which would reduce the number of independent 
papers. 61 

Despite this statement, the successor organisation of the Psychological 
Warfare Division (PWD), the Information Control Division (ICD), 
abstained from imposing a ban on newspapers controlled by political 
parties, but rather justified the delay in licensing party papers by paper 
scarcity. In regard to licensing independent newspapers, it is important to 
mention that the officers assigned the task to license German media were 
mostly acquainted neither with German history nor politics; often they 
could not speak the language. Therefore, they had to rely on advice and 
translation from the occupied. This deficiency was also not moderated by 
the Manual for the Control of German Information Services edited and 
distributed for this purpose to the American staff in May 1945. 62 
However, in order to assure a certain independence and ‘that newspaper 
columns be open to all groups’, 63 the papers were often edited by panels 
of people with different political dispositions and backgrounds. For 
instance, the first such panel newspaper was the "Frankfurter Rundschau, 
which appeared from 1 August 1945. Its licence for publishing was shared 
by the Social Democrats Hans Etkorn, Paul Rodemann, and Wilhelm 
Knote, the former member of the Centrum party, Wilhelm Karl Gerst, the 
two communists Emil Carlebach and Arno Rudert (though the latter one 
was not a member of the KPD), and, finally, Otto Grossmann who was 
not affiliated to any political party. For the licensed media, the military 
authorities edited general instructions, such as the bilingual Fair Practice 
Guide issued by the Information Control Division of the American 
Military Government in April 1947, which provided a guideline for 
journalists on content and form of articles. 

Fuelled by frictions between the Allies and with due consideration to 
the necessity for maintaining military security, the Allied Control Council 
Directive No. 40 (Policy to be followed by German Politicians and the 
German Press) issued on 12 October 1946 finally allowed the German 
democratic parties and the German press to discuss freely German 
political problems. Furthermore, comments on the policy of the 
occupying powers in Germany and publications about world events, 
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including informative articles from the foreign press, were allowed. 
However, members of German political parties and the German press had 
to refrain from all statements and from the publication or reproduction of 
articles which contributed towards the spreading of nationalistic, pan- 
Germanic, militarist, fascist or anti-democratic ideas. 64 While the area of 
conflict between the Soviet and the western zones of occupation on the 
one hand gave political parties the welcome opportunity to transmit 
political messages and programmes, on the other hand by mainly licensing 
non-party newspapers and clearly distinguishing between information and 
commentary, the American military authorities limited the development of 
party organs and the communist press in particular faced controls and 
restrictions. Despite various directives stating that ‘every authorised 
political party should have the right freely to state its views and to present 
its candidates to the electorate, and [...] no curtailment of nor hindrance to 
the exercise of that right [is tolerated]’, 65 the Commander-in-Chief in the 
American zone, General Lucius D. Clay, issued orders to ‘combat 
communism in any form’. 66 Nonetheless, the majority of the German 
press in the American zone of occupation refused to take part in this anti- 
communist campaign. Thus very few anti-communist articles appeared in 
the licensed German press at that time. 67 After many licensees publicly 
denounced the American counter-propaganda as a return to the 
Gleichschaltung of the press, i.e. the systematic elimination and consolidation 
of the press, the Information Control Division, headed by Colonel 
Gordon E. Textor, reacted with the revocation of licences; often the 
communist press was explicitly forbidden and had its property 
confiscated. Following a so-called ‘carrot-and-stick approach’, renouncing 
communism and resigning from the Communist Party spared the licensee. 
For instance, while one of the two communist editors of the Frankfurter 
Rundschau , Emil Carlebach, had his licence withdrawn, the other, Arno 
Rudert, was kept in place after complying with the requests of the US 
military authorities. While also sympathisers of a socialist agenda, such as 
another editor of the Frankfurter Rundschau, Wilhelm Karl Gerst, 
occasionally faced the revocation of licence, mainly the communist press 
and those opposed to anti-communist propaganda were persecuted. By 
June 1947, only four out of the 92 licensees in the American sovereign 
territory were members of the I-CPD; by November 1947 merely one 
member of the Communist Party, Rudolf Agricola, was in possession of a 
licence, namely the RJoein-Neckar-Zeitung in Heidelberg. Similarly, the 
statistics of the then chairman of the Bavarian organisation of professional 
journalists, Walther de Bouche, list only one member of the I-CPD to 
possess a licence to edit a newspaper in June 1947; 23 licensees were 
associated with the SPD, 15 were members of or associated to the CSU, 
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two were members of the FDP and two were without any party 
affiliation. 68 After publicly criticising the Americans for their undemocratic 
behaviour, Agricola, who conjointly edited the Rhein-Neckar-Zeitung with 
Hermann Knorr (SPD) and the future President of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Theodor Heuss (DVP), finally lost his licence in September 
1948. The trend both to counteract the Soviet propaganda, for instance 
via the so-called ‘Operation Talk Back’ of the Political Information 
Branch (PIB) established by General Clay on 28 October 1947 which 
urged western newspapers to actively attack communism, 69 and to 
disadvantage the communist press in post-war West Germany continued 
with the consequence that there were no licensees with a KPD 
membership left in 1949. 70 While the SPD and CDU/CSU press were not 
persecuted in a similar manner, control of printed party materials 
remained severe. General Clay’s firm decision to establish a non-party 
press rested inter alia upon a survey on the public opinion regarding the 
press in which the majority favoured an independent press. 71 Although 
many agreed with Clay’s course of action, others, among them German 
and American officials alike, such as the diplomat Robert Murphy 
according to whom the State Department unavailingly tried to convince 
General Clay to license party papers, 72 were opposed to this view. 
Consequendy, the publicist and editor of the Yrankfurt Hejte, Eugen 
Kogon (CDU), criticised the rigid licensing practices and requested more 
political autonomy and party papers. 73 Especially the SPD, which had 
operated numerous papers before the Gleichschaltung by the National 
Socialists, felt disadvantaged. However, other parties also complained 
about the restrictive licensing of newspapers affiliated to political parties. 74 
After further interventions by German politicians referring to the approval 
of party papers in the British zone of occupation, the American Military 
Government eventually permitted party organs, provided that the 
respective Gander parliaments passed laws ensuring freedom of the press. 
Although a uniform press law for all zones of occupation initiated by the 
Uinderrat in the American occupation zone was rejected by the American 
Military Government due to a pursued decentralisation on 15 July 1947, 
more newspapers affiliated to political parties were approved. However, 
there were no organs owned by political parties among the newspapers, 
which received a licence in the American zone of occupation. 75 

Quite in contrast to the American licensing practices concerning party- 
papers, the British authorities privileged newspapers with a party 
affiliation. In the first instance, however, British officials were rather 
hesitant to license any newspaper in their sovereign territory and followed 
a procedure similar to the American — in fact, with the exception of the 
Aachener Nachrichten, there was no other German newspaper appearing in 
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the British zone until the licensing of the social democratic-oriented 
Braunschmiger Zeitung on 8 January 1946. After a change of policy in early 
1946, licences were increasingly given to so-called ‘ Gesinnungsgeitungeri or 
‘Parteirichtungsgeitungen’ , 76 namely those with a disposition for a particular 
political party; few independent newspapers were considered. According 
to a list compiled by Heinz-Dietrich Fischer, out of 42 registered 
newspapers in the British zone including the corresponding sector in 
Berlin, 33 can be counted as party-papers of which 13 favoured the SPD 
and 10 the CDU. 77 In doing so, the licence was not issued to the 
respective party but to an individual person recommended by his/her 
political organisation. Thus the representation of interests of the political 
parties was ensured; equally, the influence of interest groups on editorial 
functions was limited. Nevertheless, in contrast to the prevailing 
perception in academic and popular literature, 78 the British authorities also 
licensed political parties and their explicit organs, such as Der 
Sogialdemokrat (later Berliner Stadtblattl Berliner Stimme) issued up to six times 
per week by the SPD Greater-Berlin or the central organ of the SPD, 
Neuer l / orwarts , which appeared from 11 September 1948 onwards, or the 
CDU party organ Union in Deutschland . , Union im Norden, or Union im 
Wahlkampf: Informations- und Rednerdienst der Arbeitsgemeinschaft der 

CDU I CSU Deutschlands. Although there was no clear preference for one 
particular party, the British authorities initially supported the SPD. This 
can be explained by the fact that both wanted a centralised government 
for Germany. However, the American military authorities, General Lucius 
D. Clay in particular, supported a federal organisation and therefore 
preferred the CDU/CSU with their federal-democratic accentuation. 79 
This imbalance with its preference for SPD publications, however, was 
changed when the circulation of party papers was coupled with the results 
of the first elections at the end of 1946. In consequence of this 
reallocation in a ratio of one exemplar of newspaper per five citizens, the 
conservative parties generally gained at the expense of the KPD and SPD 
(CDU +25.8 per cent, FDP +17.6 per cent, Z +2.7 per cent, KPD -49.2 
per cent, SPD +0.4 per cent). 80 In spite of this readjustment of 
newspapers, a particular uncertainty concerning the selection of licensees 
remained among British officials. Therefore, German parties and 
organisations were soon called in to participate in the authorisation 
process. Whereas a decree issued on 1 March declared that the press was 
exempted from German legislation and purely a matter of the Military 
Government, 81 Directive No. 108 which became effective on 15 October 
1947 marked a decisive step towards an independent German press in the 
British zone of occupation. Accordingly, consultative committees 
consisting of publishers, journalists, and representatives of the general 
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public to be nominated by the Prime Ministers, were formed. 
Interestingly, an annex stated that in this composition agents of political 
parties were not allowed to be appointed. 82 These institutions in the 
various Uinder were consulted on factual issues regarding the issuance but 
also withdrawal of licences, and furthermore in the limitation of 
circulations of newspapers and magazines. 83 Despite this commissioning 
of authorities to German representatives, the British military authorities 
intervened direcdy or indirectly via paper rationing if they considered it 
necessary. This was often the case with the communist press, which was 
deemed to be in breach of the ban on criticising the occupying powers. 
Due to this argument, which was frequently a pretence to foster 
anticommunist political life in Germany, however, the KPD was 
prosecuted and dispossessed of several licences: after several prohibitions 
to publish, the Westdeutsche I 'olksecho in Dortmund lost the licence on 4 
May 1948, the KPD-organ Freiheit in Diisseldorf on 8 October 1948. Thus 
the direction selected matched the American attitude. Nevertheless, the 
approach to revive political parties and their influence on the electorate in 
the British zone of occupation was different. Even though more 
independent newspapers were licensed in the course of time, party papers 
with a zonal circulation constituted the majority in the British sovereign 
territory in 1949. Out of 58 newspapers in the British zone of occupation, 
47 were party papers and only eleven can be considered as independent. 84 
This fact which enabled supra-regional communication provided an 
explanation for the advanced organisation of political parties in the British 
occupation zone. 

Due to the fact that the French zone of occupation did not come into 
existence until 30 June 1945, Law No. 191 of the American Military 
Government issued by the Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary 
Force was equally in effect here. Although initially following the American 
licensing practices in mainly approving independent newspapers, the 
French authorities gradually changed to the British approach by permitting 
newspapers with party affiliation. Directive no. 40 issued by the French 
Military Government in October 1946 granted German parties and the 
press ‘de discuter librement des problems politiques allemands’ (to discuss freely 
German political problems). 85 This alteration was mainly due to the 
increasing awakening of German political life and the wish to discuss 
freely political and economic problems in the French occupation zone. 
Although the French Military Government was hesitant in permitting and 
supporting German political parties, the first communal elections took 
place in the Saarland on 1 5 September and in Baden, Rhineland- P al at i n ate 
and Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollern on 13 October 1946. The political 
interaction between parties and electorate during campaigns led to the 
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demand for explicit party organs. Following the wish of the German 
parties and public for so-called ‘ Meinungsb latter* , namely newspapers 
expressing the opinion of a particular political party, the French 
authorities met these demands by decreasing the number of independent 
newspapers. After a decision by the Comte de Direction de la Presse 
(Committee for the Direction of the Press) of the French Military 
Government, taken on 3 February 1947, there remained only few 
independent papers, such as the RJoein-Zeitung (Koblenz), the Sudkurier 
(Konstanz), the Schwdbisches Tagblatt (Tubingen), the Allgemeine Zeitung 
(Mainz), or the Badische Zeitung (Freiburg im Breisgau), to the favour of 
feuilles d’ opinion' , notedly party papers. This was mainly carried out by 
transforming non-party papers into party papers. The aim behind this 
restructuring of the press was to ensure that every licensed political party 
disposed of its own organ. In essence, each of the four licensed parties 
disposed of three newspapers, which were requested to have the party 
logo in the respective header; for the CDU, those were Der Westen 
(Neuwied), Sudmstdeutsche I Plks^eitung (Freiburg im Breisgau), and the 
Sclnvdbische Zeitung (Leutkirch). Whereas Die Freiheit (Mainz), Das I Plk 
(Freiburg im Breisgau), and Der Wurttemberger (Rottweil) were SPD organs, 
the KPD addressed the public via the Neues Feben (Neustadt), Unser Tag 
(Offenburg), and Unsere Stimme (Schwenningen). Finally, the RJoeinisch- 
PfdlsQsche Rundschau (Bad Kreuznach), Das Neue Baden (Freiburg im 
Breisgau), and the Schivabenecho (Oberndorf) constituted the FDP party 
papers. The respective issues were allocated according to a quota based on 
election results similar to the British mode explained above. However, due 
to limited circulation and frequency of the party papers — whereas 
independent newspapers appeared up to six times per week and had a 
share of 68.8 per cent of the overall circulation, the party papers appeared 
only three times per week at most and had a share of merely 31.2 per 
cent 86 — the independent newspapers remained dominant in the press. In 
addition, the non-party papers gave full coverage of political life and a 
remarkably free expression of German opinion. This competition for 
readership and limited support from the occupying authorities led to the 
decline of the party-press in the French occupation zone: in 1949, only 
two of the former twelve party papers still existed, namely the SPD organ 
Die Freiheit and the Schivdbische Zeitung of the CDU. 

Despite varying licensing procedures in the three zones of occupation, 
the influence of party papers remained relatively weak with the 
consequence that German political parties attempted to influence the 
more widely read independent newspapers. While it is difficult to establish 
readership numbers for the licensed newspapers in post-war West 
Germany, it is estimated that each copy had on average four to six readers 
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as papers were not only read in private but also in public where they were, 
for instance, available in libraries or waiting rooms. 87 

Aside from non-party papers, radio constituted the main source of 
information for the general public in Germany between 1945 and 1949. 
Although only two out of seven major broadcasting studios in occupied 
West Germany, namely the radio stations in Berlin and Hamburg, 
remained unscathed after the war, radio production increased considerably 
between 1946 (c. 130,000) and 1949 (c. 1,200, 000). 88 While these radio 
transmissions were indeed received by an audience that went far beyond 
the registered radio-receivers (totalling 6,032,331 in 1947) 89 as an average 
of three people listened to each set at work, 90 with family or friends, they 
mainly constituted of an educational Schulfunk , the Suchdienst in order to 
facilitate the finding of missing people and the broadcasting of the 
Nuremberg Trials. Furthermore, both the (re)emerging broadcasting 
corporations and their programmes were almost entirely administered by 
the Allied authorities: while in the American zone, the ICD controlled the 
radio stations in Berlin (DIAS = Drahtfunk im amerikanischen Sektor which 
became RIAS = Radiosender im amerikanischen Sektor later on), in Bremen 
(Radio Bremen ; RB), in Frankfurt (Radio Frankfurt which became the 
Hessischer Randfunk, HR), in Munich ( Bayerischer Rarndfunk, BR), and in 
Stuttgart ( Suddeutscher Rundfunk, SDR), in the British occupation zone, 
Radio Hamburg (renamed Nordirestdeutscher Ramdfunk, NWDR), was 
organised as a central public corporation according to the BBC and in the 
French sovereign territory, Radio Koblem ? the SWF ( Sudivestfunk ), and the 
Sender Freiburgvscsc severely monitored. 91 Thus, the radio proved to be less 
useful than the press in assessing the communication of political content 
and its public reception. 

Other media, such as books, movies or the weekly bizonal news show 
Welt im Film , equally liable to licensing regulations, were not included in 
this research. This instance is simply due to the fact that they are not 
considered information media as serving another purpose. In addition to 
the 148 newspapers, which were eventually licensed in occupied West 
Germany (60 in the American zone, 58 in the British sovereign territory, 
and 30 in the French zone) 92 , some multi-national newspapers in 
neighbouring countries, primarily the Swiss liberal-conservative Neue 
Zurcher Zeitung (NZZ), promised to be a fertile ground by which to 
influence public opinion in Germany. 93 Despite the low circulation of 
3,000 of so-called ‘Fernausgaben’ , i.e. special issues for the northern 
neighbour, 94 the foreign daily appearing seven times per week since 1947 
was one of the most demanded and respected newspapers in West 
Germany. 95 In particular the ruling classes from industry and politics 
appreciated the quality paper from Zurich. Indeed, Konrad Adenauer, 
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who obtained the newspaper via the emigrated German-Jewish 
industrialist Paul Silverberg, considered the NZZ entirely indispensable 
for his political work. 96 However, due to the fact that international 
newspapers were too expensive for the ordinary citizen, their influence on 
the general public was very limited. 

During pre-election campaigns, political posters and pamphlets 
complemented communication via newspapers. While similarly subject to 
censorship by the Allies, political placards and flyers were the first public 
communications media after the war. The various political parties tried to 
distinguish themselves, their programmes and ideas, from their political 
opponents in striking ways. Moreover, by expressing the political culture, 
posters and pamphlets are unique and succinct witnesses of history. 97 
However, most astonishing is the fact that historical and political research 
has almost ignored the use, prevalence, and impact of these vitally 
important means of communication. 

In essence, due to the restrictions imposed by the Allied Military 
Governments, the German political parties had limited options for 
disseminating information to the general public. The control of German 
media in the three zones of occupation examined remained in the hands 
of the Allied military authorities until 1949. On 21 September, in parallel 
to the Statue of Occupation, the occupying authorities granted the 
German press and other media the freedom for unlicensed reporting by 
law. 98 

Apart from these external restraints, the German political parties faced 
another problem in getting their message across. Due to the consolidation 
of institutional powers and the media during the Third Reich, the 
credibility of political parties and confidence in the press were eroded. In 
the immediate aftermath of the war, certain scepticism towards political 
elites, the press and the future in general was prevalent among the 
German population. This crisis of confidence could only be countered by 
a free press and truthful reporting. Thus it was considered an absurdity 
that the intellectual gagging by Hider and his regime was substituted by 
Allied reprimands and the decreed reading material from the military 
authorities. 99 The public widely rejected the content of the newspapers as 
caricaturing the existing circumstances. In spite of these external 
restrictions and the press’ credibility gap, newspapers constituted a major 
source of information for the citizens in occupied Germany and the media 
in general inherited a constitutive and indispensable element for the 
political and economic reconstruction of post-war West Germany. 

In examining how the schools of economic thought and political parties 
appeared before the public in order to promote their respective agenda, it 
is important to consider the circumstances and restrictions outlined above. 
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Furthermore, for this study on political decision-making and the 
formation of public opinion, it is vital to have fundamental background 
information on the various socio-political and economic concepts. These 
provide the framework for political objectives, and influenced the 
programmes and policies of the existing political parties. The theories 
were also popularised and instrumentalised for political communication 
and the manipulation of public opinion. Thus an understanding of these 
academic and political conceptions served as an approach to the 
evaluation of the economic and socio-political debate of that particular 
time. The following chapter is a critical assessment of the principal 
ideological and economic concepts, which formed the foundation of the 
emergent economic policy regime in post-war West Germany, and their 
communication to the public. 




1 



ACADEMIC CONCEPTS 
BETWEEN NEO-LIBERALISM AND 
NEO-SOCIALISM 



liberalism ivas to all intents and purposes dead in Germany. 

And it was socialism that had killed it} 

(Friedrich August von Hayek, 1 943) 

In the aftermath of the Second World War, the socio-political and 
economic reorganisation of Germany was intensely disputed by politicians 
and public alike. Thus continued the debate and development of 
economic models, which had their origins in opposition circles to 
National Socialism, in exile, or even in the Weimar Republic. Certain 
historical experiences and guiding principles characterised the discussion: 
the reaction of anarchy and utopia on the one hand, and also of a past 
which, though repudiated, was necessarily present and ubiquitous, 
together with an uncertain future to be shaped amid immediately pressing 
material needs. Furthermore, the framework for the definition of the 
individual concepts was set by a common starting point and political 
prerequisites: by Germany’s preoccupation with the social question since 
the late nineteenth century embodied in the both anti-socialist and anti- 
free-market I r erein fur Socialpolitik (Association for Social Policy), 2 by the 
criticism of liberal capitalism triggered by the world economic crisis of the 
early 1930s, by a pronounced anti-totalitarianism as well as anti- 
collectivism formed by the experiences of the Third Reich, and, finally, by 
the emphasis on human dignity and personal freedom. Whereas Marxism 
and Leninism could not be debated due to guidelines issued by the Allied 
military authorities, the concepts of neo-liberalism, democratic socialism, 
and Catholic social doctrine provided a third way between the antagonism 
of capitalism and socialism. 
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Despite fundamental congruence in the classification of emerging 
economic models, the prevalent academic literature provides varying 
interpretations of the respective schools of thought. For instance, Helmut 
Paul Becker identifies three groups, namely the Freiburg School, the social 
and the extreme neo-liberalism , 3 Rolf Wenz uses the classification neo- 
liberalism, democratic socialism and Catholic social doctrine , 4 and 
according to Otto Schlecht, individuals represent and classify specific 
schools of thought . 5 Frequently, the contours are blurred and 
categorisations inadequately reflect the specific conceptions or even 
neglect academic efforts, such as that of the Freiburg Circles. These 
shortcomings are balanced by more recent examinations distinguishing 
between various neo-liberal approaches and giving consideration to the 
latter group of scholars . 6 Referring to the conceptions of neo-liberalism, 
ordo-liberalism, and social market liberalism, and, in order to serve the 
purpose of this research focused on the communication of concepts, this 
section classifies three separate and coherent groups trying to influence 
the post-war economic reconstruction of Germany: the Freiburg Circles, 
the Freiburg School, and the social market economists. 

In doing so, the principal theoretical academic approaches which all 
sought to reconcile nineteenth-century liberalism with the demands of the 
twentieth-century economy and politics are contrasted and differences 
examined. Due to a vast amount of academic research and literature on 
economic conceptions, this book will not add another interpretation of 
economic theory, but instead make amendments where it deems 
appropriate and necessary. 




1.1 



THE FREIBURG CIRCLES AND 
NEO-LIBERALISM 



Neither the command economy nor the free market economy can cope with present demands. 

Thus one needs to combine the two systems to a market-conform or indirectly controlled economy 4 

(Adolf Lampe, 1943) 

After the collapse of the totalitarian Third Reich with its statist, corporatist 
economic policy, economists and academics at the University of Freiburg 
im Breisgau in Germany advocated a new liberal economic order. This 
‘neo-liberal’ 2 conception encompassing economic-political and socio- 
philosophical ideas was based on classical liberalism and neo-classical 
theory. In contrast to laisseyjaire s or free market liberalism, however, the 
neo-liberal concept considered regulatory interference as legitimate 
provided it was solely to safeguard the functioning of the market. Thus, 
unlike Keynesianism, which required an active governmental economic 
policy, neo-liberalism aimed to minimise the influence of the state. 
Nevertheless, in view of the situation after the war, the state was expected 
to regulate supply and demand in order to create a market economy 
without aggravating social distress. On the basis of these considerations, 
neo-liberals and the Freiburg scholars became the intellectual precursors 
of the emerging Social Market Economy. 

In this context, it is important to distinguish between the Freiburg 
School and the Freiburg Circles. The prominence of the former, well- 
known due to its influential publications on post-war economic policy in 
the late 1940s, contrasted with the relatively secret activities and late 
publication of the reports of the latter school of economic thought, led to 
distinctions becoming blurred and the impact of the Freiburg Circles on 
the concrete shaping of post-war economic policy remaining nebulous 
even to scholars. Frequently, the two schools of thought were believed to 
be the same 4 although the first emerged from the latter and among the 
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members of the Freiburg School only the founders Walter Eucken and 
Franz Bohm belonged to the Freiburg Circles and, conversely, no member 
of the Freiburg Circles can be attributed to the Freiburg School which 
pardy advocated different economic objectives. It was not until the 
publications by Christine Blumenberg-Lampe, 5 that the differences in 
conception and communication became clear. According to recent 
research, 6 it was precisely the Freiburg Circles subsuming three initially 
religiously-motivated working groups whose memberships overlapped, 
namely the Freiburger Kon-ft/, the Bonhoeffer Kreis, and the Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
Erwin von Beckerath (AGe v b), that provided the platform for the renaissance 
of liberal political and economic thinking in post-war Germany. 

In particular the latter working group, presided over by Erwin von 
Beckerath, as a private continuation of the former Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
I r olkswirtschaftslehre (AGvwl) (Working Committee of Political Economy), 
which was established within the Akademie fur Deutsches Recht (AfDR) 
(Academy for German Law) in 1 940 but suspended on 1 March 1 943, was 
concerned with the transformation of a wartime economy into a 
peacetime one and finding an order to govern it. 7 To the first meeting in 
Freiburg im Breisgau on 21 March 1943, the eponym of the consortium, 
Erwin von Beckerath, invited the economists Constantin von Dietze, 
Walter Eucken, Adolf Lampe, and Clemens Bauer from the University of 
Freiburg, Jens Jessen and Heinrich von Stackelberg from the University of 
Berlin, Gunter Schmolders and Theodor Wessels from Cologne 
University, as well as Erich Preiser and the jurist Franz Bohm from the 
University of Jena. 8 For further meetings, the former chief editor of the 
Industrie- und Handelsgeitung , Hans Gestrich, received invitations; 
unfortunately, he unexpectedly died in November 1943. Additionally, the 
social policy specialist at University of Marburg, Gerhard Albrecht, and 
the editor of the business section of the Kolnische Zeitung, Fritz Hauenstein, 
joined the working group pursuing a new liberal and social economic 
order. 9 It is in this context of the rehabilitation of classical economics in 
the face of the Nazis’ plans for an autarkic economic system, but even 
more due to its submitting reports directly to the political leader of the 
anti-Hitler resistance, Carl Friedrich Goerdeler, that the AGe v b has 
predominantly been viewed as an opposition circle to National Socialism. 
The group’s advocacy of a neo-liberal economic policy also accounts for 
the conceptual development of the Social Market Economy and its 
eventual acceptance in academia, politics and among the public. In 
examining the means by which the AGevb conveyed its economic and 
socio-political concept to experts and the general public, this analysis also 
reveals important conceptual differences between the Freiburg Circles and 
the Freiburg School. 
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Principally, a total of 41 reports of the AGevB and the four preparatory 
works of the AGvwl, edited in 1986 by the daughter of Adolf Lampe, 
Christine Blumenberg-Lampe, defined their economic and socio-political 
position. 10 Furthermore, the economic expose Wirtschaftsfibel presumably 
written by Adolf Lampe, Constantin von Dietze and Walter Eucken, 
which amounted to both a socio-political criticism of National Socialism 
and a clear commitment to market liberalism, was intended to address 
academics, politicians and the wider public. 11 However, this informative 
document disappeared soon after its completion until it was retrieved 
recendy. In addition, no coherent final report was published by the AGe v b 
due to the arrest of Adolf Lampe and Constantin von Dietze in 
connection with the assassination attempt of 20 July 1944. 12 Moreover, 
discrepancies and even frictions within the group concerning the method 
and degree of governmental intervention constituted another potential 
reason for the failure. Whereas Lampe and Wessels favoured ‘productive’ 
governmental intervention, i.e. an economy regulated by a relatively strong 
state, Eucken and von Dietze believed in self-regulating market forces. 13 
Although the majority of the AGevb sided with Adolf Lampe, ambiguity 
remained with regard to the mode of interference, i.e. direct or indirect 
control of the economy. 14 Whereas in the former the state or another 
central authority instructs the market participant to act in a particular way, 
in the latter the terms and conditions for the market are defined in order 
to influence the individual entrepreneur, e.g. via franchising and licensing. 
Due to such diverging views, Walter Eucken was sceptical about the 
proceedings of the AGe v b and the consistency of its ideas. 15 Nonetheless, 
there was agreement among the academics with regard to the eventual 
return to an economy regulated by the market. 16 According to the 
economists around Erwin von Beckerath, the economic and socio- 
political reconstruction of Germany could be achieved only by the 
reinstatement of a market economy fostering individual freedom and 
entrepreneurship. 17 However, the predominant thinking was that a certain 
form of planning was necessary for a transitional period following the war; 
and so the B efehlsmrtschaft (Command Economy) of the Third Reich and a 
free market economy were both excluded from consideration. 
Consequently, the working group debated a so-called 
‘ Zentralverwaltungsmrtschajf (Centrally Administered Economy). In contrast 
to the Command Economy, this model was regarded as neither opposed 
to personal freedom nor to market principles. 18 Thus the notions of 
Command Economy and Centrally Administered Economy are not 
interchangeable — strictly speaking, academia distinguishes two 
fundamentally different types of economy, i.e. the decentrally organised 
Market or Competitive Economy and the Centrally Administered 
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Economy; to equate the latter with a Command or Centrally Planned 
Economy is rather misleading. However, Erwin von Beckerath did not 
develop the distinction between the two, 19 and also Blumenberg-Lampe 
frequently uses these terms without differentiation. 20 However, a Centrally 
Administered Economy required above all an administrative organisation, 
which would not exist in the aftermath of the war. Additionally, direct 
control would conflict with the private and corporate initiatives essential 
for the stimulation of a market economy. Thus a Centrally Administered 
Economy was not believed to meet the requirements of the time. 21 In 
rejecting the above-described economic models, the AGevB sought to 
combine the two systems in such a way that the respective advantages of 
each were employed without having to accept either’s disadvantages. 22 
Taking into account the conflicting claims of personal freedom and social 
orientation in times of pressing economic needs, the concept of mittelbare 
Wirtschaftssteuerung (Indirect Economic Control) was proposed. 23 This 
supposed market-compatible government practice, i.e. any stimulation or 
interference should not eliminate the proper functioning of market forces, 
was embodied by a so-called ‘ marktliche Wirtschaftsordnung (Market 
Economic Order). In this connection, the liberal and simultaneously social 
economic order safeguarded by a strong state not only represented social 
balance but required the active participation of society. Thus it was 
essential to address not just elites, but also much more importantly the 
general public in order to anchor this economic conception. 

Immediately after the collapse of National Socialism, the members of 
the AGevB endeavoured to submit their reports to the American and the 
French military authorities. In particular Adolf Lampe made the effort to 
win over to their ideas the United States’ Military Government for 
Germany situated in Frankfurt-Hoechst. Eventually, the head of the 
economic section, Colonel Gilchrist, commissioned a study from the 
AGevB on inflation control, and announced that cooperation would begin 
with the working group. Due to spatial separation and the difficulties of 
travelling in a time of occupation, however, only the Freiburg economists 
Lampe, von Beckerath, and Eucken were able to convene to formulate 
their monetary report entitled Wahrungssanierung durch Kaufkraftabschopfung 
mit anschliessender Geldumlaufsauffullung (Reorganisation of the Finances by 
Absorption of Buying Power followed by Increasing the Circulation of 
Money) in Freiburg on 3 and 11 August 1945 respectively. 24 Although 
General Clay repeatedly dispatched officers to Freiburg in order to discuss 
this report, 25 the cooperation between the German economists and the 
American authorities ended abruptly without explanation in November 
1945. Another group of economists in Munich, namely the 
I Plksmrtschaftliche Arbeitsgemeinschaft fur Bayern (AGvwb) (Economic 
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Working Committee for Bavaria), had had similar experiences: in their 
case, it was the former Director of the Nuremberg Institute for Economic 
Studies, Ludwig Erhard, who had submitted his Entivurf eines Gesetqes gur 
Neuordnung des deutschen Geldmsens (Draft Law on the Reorganisation of 
German Finance) to OMGUS in July 1945; this market-researcher, who 
had previously studied long-term economic problems of the city of 
Nuremberg and thus had demonstrable experience in dealing with 
problems of war debt and economic policy in a defeated country, was 
soon to occupy the attention of the domestic political audience. 

Initially more promising, however, was the contact between the AGe v b 
and the French Military Government, i.e. the Gouvernement Militaire en 
Allemagne. In August 1945, the latter’s economic and planning divisions, 
i.e. the Section Economie Genera/e (Economic Office) and the Section de 
Documentation a la direction de lEconomie Genera/e (Documentation Office for 
Economic Policy) in Freiburg/Baden, proposed a cooperative venture by 
asking the Freiburg economists to be available as experts; this initiative for 
cooperation presumably emanated from an order issued on 13 June 1945, 
which requested the military authorities to establish a Service de Statistique et 
d’ Etudes Economiques (Service for Statistics and Economic Studies) for the 
French occupying power. In the hope of revitalising the AGevB , 26 the 
reduced working group, operating under the name Comite dEtudes 
Economiques (Committee for Economic Studies), elaborated around 20 
reports for the French military authorities until spring 1946. 27 When the 
German economists criticised the French economic policy, namely 
I’economie dirigee (Directed Economy), cooperation was jeopardised. 28 
Finally, the detention of Adolf Lampe, who was accused of supporting the 
former Nazi wartime economy by his book Allgemeine Wehrwirtschaftslehre 
(General Wartime Economics) published in 1938, brought cooperation 
between the Freiburg economists and the Allies to an end in March 1946. 

Although the theoretical developments of the AGevb attracted interest, 
the Allies in their actual economic policy did not apply them. 
Nevertheless, Erwin von Beckerath considered the reports to be 
important for the economic reconstruction of Germany and so 
encouraged their publication. 29 Although a publisher, namely the Bondi- 
Verlag in Bonn-Bad Godesberg, was found and other members of the 
working group agreed, this project was never realised. This could be 
attributed to the scepticism and objection of Adolf Lampe who 
considered the reports to be only half-finished, potentially risking public 
misconceptions. 30 The reports by the AGe v b merely formed the basis for 
various articles mainly published in the fortnightly periodical Die 
GegenwartA 
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Another opportunity to present the conceptions of the Freiburg 
economists to a broader audience was the symposium for professors in 
Rothenburg ob der Tauber between 27 and 29 September 1947. Here, 
Adolf Lampe and the initiator of the conference, Gerhard Albrecht, who 
aimed to revive the I r erein fur Socialpolitik , planned to formulate a common 
experts’ report, the Rothenburger These n, intended to stimulate and to 
influence the political discussion. When no agreement among the 60 
conferees was achieved and no result presented, the four attendant 
members of the AGevB, Albrecht, Lampe, Weiser, Wessels, were 
disappointed. So they decided to discuss their ideas further in order to 
present them to the institutions responsible for economic policy. Finally, 
in December 1947, the Rothenburger Thesen, signed by 48 professors, among 
them Walter Eucken, Leonhard Miksch and Alfred Miiller-Armack, were 
submitted to the then Chairman of the Sonderstelle Geld und Kredit (SGK) 
(Special Bureau for Money and Credit) within the Administration for 
Finance, i.e. an expert commission preparing the currency reform in the 
Anglo-American Bizone, Ludwig Erhard. The recapitulatory reports of the 
symposium were published by the Verein fur Socialpolitik in 1948. 32 

The successful transmission of their economic and socio-political ideas 
raised the hopes of the working group that they would be able to have an 
active influence on political decision-making. Although the former AGe v b 
was not reactivated, the Freiburg economists considered the 
Wissenschaftliche Beirut bei der l 'erwaltung fur Wirtschaft (WByfw), be- the 
Advisory Council on Economic Affairs within the Administration for 
Economics formed on 23/24 January 1948 in Konigstein im Taunus, the 
appropriate platform to express their views. Among the 17 participants 
nominated by the then State Secretary in the bizonal Administration for 
Economics, Walter StrauB, who had been informed about the activities of 
the working group by Franz Bohm, were the following members of the 
AGevb: Lampe, Bohm, Eucken, Preiser, Wessels and von Beckerath. 33 
When Bohm became chairman and von Beckerath his deputy, the 
Freiburg economists saw their hopes reaffirmed. Indeed, this progenitor 
of today’s Council of Economic Advisors at the Federal Ministry of 
Economics and Labour became the first independent panel of academics 
to advise policy-makers. Furthermore, the then Director of the 
Administration for Economics in the Bizonal Economic Council, 
Johannes Semler, encouraged the members of the WByfw to criticise 
policies freely and comment publicly. 34 This invitation, and the fact that 
the reports were published, provided the Freiburg economists with the 
opportunity to address both political elites and the general public. 
Conversely, however, this also meant that the experts were subject to 
political and public criticism. This prominent position of the WByfw 
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created not only transparency but also credibility. Consequently, the first 
report submitted on 18 April 1948 received a remarkable response in 
political and public circles. Following the publication of the report, 
Ludwig Erhard in particular recognised the ability of the independent 
advisory council to offer influential support for his economic policy. Thus 
the AGevB had access to the most influential political actor at that time. 
Beyond dispute, by presenting its neo-liberal views via the Advisory 
Council on Economic Affairs as its genuine successor, the AGe v b, 
according to the published reports of the council, successfully influenced 
the future economic reorganisation of Germany. 35 

It was not only because of the beneficial cooperation between the 
AGevb and the WByfw that the Freiburg economists attached great 
importance to their contacts with policy-makers. 36 Initially, they made 
formal approaches to the Allied Military Governments and Ludwig Erhard 
as head of the SGK and successor of Johannes Semler as Director of the 
Administration for Economics. However, there followed further unofficial 
or private contacts, which may have had an impact on the shaping of the 
economic policy. In fact, many of Erhard’s proposals, such as the report 
on the reorganisation of the German finances, were based on the ideas of 
the economist Adolf Weber. After all, both were professors at the 
Ludwigs-Maximilians University in Munich, who had worked together in 
the AGvwb as early as 1945. 37 In turn, Adolf Weber was the doctoral 
supervisor for Adolf Lampe and also for Constantin von Dietze and Fritz 
Hauenstein. Like the AGevb, Weber advocated a major currency reform in 
order to enable the economic reconstruction of Germany, and so Adolf 
Lampe contacted his former supervisor in preparation of his own 
studies. 38 This interchange of ideas may have reached Erhard as well. 
There existed yet another connection between the AGevb and the Director 
of the Administration for Economics in the Bizonal Economic Council: 
research for this chapter has revealed that Erich Preiser wrote his doctoral 
thesis with Franz Oppenheimer in Frankfurt in 1 923 — at the same time as 
Ludwig Erhard. Furthermore, directly contrary to the assumption by 
Blumenberg-Lampe that no personal contacts with Konrad Adenauer had 
been established before 1947, 39 one must consider this as probable since 
the preliminary meeting of the AGevb took place in the Hotel Wolkenburg in 
Rhondorf, in immediate proximity to Adenauer’s home. Although no 
concrete proof exists of an unofficial and influential connection between 
the AGevb and Ludwig Erhard or Konrad Adenauer before 1947, the 
work of the academics in Freiburg indirectly affected the politicians’ 
economic policy. However, at least their views arrived on a political level 
and from there were brought before the public. 
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Beyond dispute, what had been started as an underground movement 
by resolute opponents of National Socialism went on to shape the 
formation and implementation of the emerging Social Market Economy. 
Furthermore, by writing reports for Carl Goerdeler, the Allied Military 
Governments and finally Ludwig Erhard, the Arbeitsgemeinschaft Unpin von 
Beckerath introduced and anchored liberal economic thinking in post-war 
Germany. Admittedly, by mainly addressing academic and political classes, 
the AGevB hardly affected the general public, and so the economic and 
socio-political conceptions of the Freiburg economists were debated 
almost exclusively at elite rather than popular levels . 40 




1.2 



THE FREIBURG SCHOOL AND 
ORDO-LIBERALISM 



The real challenge in the political realm no less than in that of the economy 
is to establish a framework that induces ordinary self-interested people 
to pursue in their own interest what is in the common interest of all} 

(Walter Eucken, 1940) 

The destruction of the democratic system from the inside by the National 
Socialists and the dire economic situation after the collapse of the Third 
Reich meant that the immediate post-war years were widely characterised 
by prevalent disenchantment with politics and the struggle for existence. 
Nevertheless, due to the inadequate supply of food and basic goods, there 
was increasing public interest in economic affairs and a corresponding 
demand for information. 2 In this context, the so-called ‘ordo-liberal 
Freiburg School’, or ‘Freiburg School of Law and Economics’, aimed not 
only to provide an economic concept adequate to deal with the prevailing 
situation but also directly informed the public about its concept and 
approach. Thus, quite in contrast to the Freiburg Circles, the Freiburg 
School targeted its ideas at the general public. Significantly, a progressive 
publication entitled Ordnung der Wirtschaft published in 1937 had marked 
the birth of the Freiburg School and also ordo-liberalism’s first public 
appearance as a new variant of neo-liberalism. 

With regard to the communication of a particular concept, however, the 
commonly used expression ‘Freiburg School’ for ordo-liberalism is correct 
but imprecise: the two must be distinguished. The first usually refers to 
the research and teaching community with Walter Eucken, Franz Bohm, 
and Hans GroBmann-Doerth as its pivotal members at the University of 
Freiburg im Breisgau in the 1930s and 1940s. Furthermore, Walter 
Eucken’s disciples Friedrich A. Lutz, Karl Friedrich Maier, Fritz Walter 
Meyer and Leonhard Miksch can be included in the Freiburg School. 
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Ordo-liberalism in a broader sense includes odier liberal currents and their 
representatives, for instance, Alexander Riistow and Wilhelm Ropke. 3 
Whereas the latter predominantly expressed their views in monographs 
and articles, the Freiburg School presented its economic concept inter alia 
in the co-edited publication series Ordnung der Wirtschaft which passed into 
the annual ORDO, Jahrbuch fur die Ordnung von Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft , 
founded by Bohm and Eucken in 1948. In the first volume of their joint 
publication, the editors Franz Bohm, Walter Eucken and Hans 
GroBmann-Doerth included a co-authored programmatic preface in 
which they stressed the importance of an ‘Economic Constitution' as a 
formal legal institutional order 4 within which economic activities take 
place. 5 Accordingly, the state must create a proper legal environment for 
the economy and maintain a healthy level of competition through 
measures that follow market principles. Thus the paramount means by 
which economic policy can seek to improve the economy is by improving 
the institutional framework. Precisely this interdependence of the 
economic and the legal orders, which was further elaborated by Franz 
Bohm in the first essay of the publication series, 6 was both fundamental to 
the development of ordo-liberalism and in opposition to the relativism of 
the German Historical School of Economics. 7 While the latter school of 
economic thought used the empirical method in examining society as a 
whole, Eucken, whose procedure was reportedly rooted in the 
philosophical antirelativistic perspective of his father, the Nobel prize 
laureate Rudolf Eucken, and the ontological paradigm as ‘absolutism in 
transition’ by the philosopher Edmund Husserl, 8 preferred a 
methodological approach based on phenomenological methods combined 
with the programme of a so-called ‘isolating abstraction’. 9 In particular 
Walter Eucken aimed to overcome the antinomy of historical and 
theoretical examination in order to cope with the interdependence of 
orders, as economic and political tasks cannot be approached in isolation. 
He considered joint efforts indispensable, and aspired to bring scientific 
reasoning, as displayed in jurisprudence and political economy, into play in 
order to create conditions under which economic actors while pursuing 
their own interests promoted the common interest too. 10 This pursuit 
finally became the foundation subject matter of Walter Eucken’s 
Ordnungsokonomik (Constitutional Economics); whereas classical 
economics is concerned with individual behaviour in the context of an 
economic order, constitutional economics focuses on analysing alternative 
regulatory policies in order to achieve shared commitment leading to 
shared gains. 11 

Eucken’s thinking in terms of economic orders, or styles, which also 
gave its name to the school, owes much to the historical and sociological 
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studies of Werner Sombart and Max Weber. Sombart’s Modern Capitalism , 12 
is an overview of the historical path of European economic life. It deals in 
great detail with the phenomena, which created the unique history of 
capitalism, its cultural, psychological, religious and technical background. 
Furthermore, Weber’s immense sociological and historical studies linked 
the world religions with their economic manifestations . 13 His basic tenet 
that in the social sciences understanding of economic relations requires 
the understanding of all cultural contents and their meaning was applied to 
a vast conspectus of historical facts from which he abstracted his famous 
ideal type. These thoughts led Eucken to derive from the various 
economic models the two main types: the Centrally Directed Command 
Economy and the Free Market Economy. While the members of the 
Freiburg School placed themselves firmly in the tradition of classical 
liberalism, they distanced themselves from a laissez-faire liberalism that 
failed to appreciate the essential positive, or functional, role government 
has to play in creating and maintaining an appropriate framework of rules 
and institutions which allows market competition to work effectively . 14 
Equally, they rejected the Controlled or Command Economy as it limited 
the freedom of the individual . 15 Thus, they addressed the question of how 
to prevent economic freedom from being destroyed by economic 
concentration, such as cartels and monopolies. In contrast to the AGe v b, 
the Freiburg School advocated unadulterated competition as prime means 
to counter the accumulation of market power, as well as to achieve 
freedom and social justice . 16 In their constitutional approach to market 
competition, the ordo-liberals emphasised that the competitive order must 
be seen as a public good in the sense that the constitutional framework 
induces self-interested individuals while pursuing their own interest to do 
what is in the public good . 17 It was in the common interest of all citizens 
that legislature and government act in accordance with their 
constitutionally determined mandate to create, preserve and manage the 
regulatory framework that guarantees the functioning of the market . 18 As 
the ordo-liberal competitive order depended on a person’s interest both in 
enjoying the benefits of a public good and in contributing to its 
production, the active individual was at the centre of the economic 
concept. This required an informed public and thus their incorporation in 
economic policy. 

Although the conceptual framework was presented to academia and the 
public, the Freiburg School’s economic model remained virtually 
nameless, and so it ran the risk of being widely perceived as abstract and 
intangible; furthermore, conceptual complexity impaired its 
communication. Eucken recognised this deficiency but found fault only in 
the absence of a ruling class which understood the competitive order not 
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only as an economic one but also as indispensable for a social order 
opposed to totalitarianism. 19 In view of the fact that the Freiburg School 
aimed to address the general public, his explanation is hardly satisfactory. 
Nevertheless, there were numerous attempts by members of the Freiburg 
School and supporters of ordo-liberalism to describe their concept and 
bring it closer to the people. For example, Franz Bohm characterised it as 
a ‘synthesis between socialism and liberalism’. 20 Similarly, the liberal 
economist Alexander Riistow located it as lying between capitalism and 
communism. 21 Finally and decisively, it was Wilhelm Ropke who 
introduced the notion ‘Third Way’ or ‘Economic Humanism’. 22 However, 
besides these efforts to argue for the implementation of complex 
economic ideas, there were obstacles impeding the communication to the 
public. 

Due to their theoretical and conceptual works, the Freiburg School and 
ordo-liberalism are viewed as the intellectual precursors and Walter 
Eucken as the progenitor of the emerging Social Market Economy. 23 Such 
paternity, however, is debatable, as Walter Eucken dissociated himself 
both from that notion and from the idea of the Social Market Economy, 
which he considered a drifting policy of Sichtreibenlassen. 24 In contrast, 
Eucken favoured a strictly procedural or rule-oriented liberalism in which 
the state solely sets the institutional framework and abstains generally 
from interference in the market. Wilhelm Ropke, who labelled this 
Rahmenpolitik (framework policy) as opposed to Marktpolitik (market 
policy), however, preferred a slightly more interventionist economic 
policy, as did Alexander Riistow. 25 These different positions between the 
liberal economists who had previously involved themselves in the Deutscher 
Bund fur freie Wirtschaftspolitik (German League for the Free Market), a 
group of businessmen and economists supporting the free market system 
in the early 1930s, led to an irreconcilable conflict which recurrently 
revealed itself, 26 and thereby prevented a coordinated effort in the 
communication of an ordo-liberal economic concept. Moreover, even 
within the Freiburg School frictions are identifiable and the notion 
‘school’ suggests a unity, which had already disappeared in 1943 when 
Eucken ended cooperation with GroBmann-Doerth, who had placed his 
work in the service of the National Socialist regime; Hans GroBmann- 
Doerth was killed in action in Russia 1944. 27 Consequently, these 
discrepancies produced individual and uncoordinated efforts in 
communicating a common economic and socio-political concept. 

Immediately after the war, the most prominent member of the Freiburg 
School, Walter Eucken, sought contact with the occupying powers in 
order to promote his economic ideas. Due to the efforts of Adolf Lampe 
and the AGevB, to which he too belonged, Eucken co-authored a study on 
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inflation control for the Office of Military Government for Germany. 28 
After contacts between the working group and the American authorities 
ended in November 1945, Walter Eucken alone remained in touch with 
them. Owing to Eucken’s participation in meetings with the then Director 
of the Finance Division, Joseph M. Dodge, and the German public 
finance economist and advisor to the US Government, Gerhard Colm, 
some have assumed that he had an influence on the Colm-Dodge- 
Goldsmith Plan to reform the German finances and currency. 29 Eucken, 
however, stated that his proposals had hardly affected it. 30 Nevertheless, 
the Freiburg ordo-liberal’s scholarly works attracted the interest of the 
Allies and were praised by the French Gouvernement Militaire en Allemagne , 
for which Eucken and the AGe v b elaborated reports until spring 1946. 31 
Appreciation of Walter Eucken’s expertise is also shown by his 
appointment to the S achverstandigenrat (Council of Economic Advisors) to 
the Uinderrat in the American zone of occupation and later in the Bizone. 
Within this commission, responsible for preparing a German antitrust law, 
Eucken and Bohm successfully promoted their competition order. 32 

In January 1948, the ordo-liberals were given another influential body in 
which to promote their economic and socio-political conception: the 
Advisory Council on Economic Affairs within the Administration for 
Economics. By advocating free price setting and the prevention of 
economic concentration by competition, the council’s first report 
published on 1 April 1 948 reveals an ordo-liberal influence. 33 There was a 
consensus that the introduction of a new and stable currency could put an 
end to structural inflation and so make the macroeconomic reason for 
comprehensive control of prices and production obsolete. Hence, the 
return to sound money was coupled with a reform of the economic 
system in general. The majority pleaded for a genuine market economy, 
albeit with fixed prices for some goods during a transition period. A 
minority, however, made a case for a mixed economy, i.e. for the parallel 
existence of markets and central planning. The experts’ eventual proposal 
contained integral parts of the later Geset \ uberGeitsdt^e fur die B emrtschaftung 
und Preispolitik nach der Geldreform , the so-called ‘Leitsat-^e- G esetf (Guiding 
Principle Law), 34 by which Ludwig Erhard as Director of the bizonal 
Administration for Economics initiated price decontrol simultaneously 
with currency reform. Similarly with regard to other legal and economic 
initiatives, such as monetary and credit policies, 35 Ludwig Erhard 
consulted the WB\ fw regularly and maintained close ties with the panel 
chaired by Franz Bohm. 

The controversial Guiding Principle Law, which finally enabled the 
currency reform, was primarily authored by Walter Eucken’s disciple 
Leonhard Miksch, who later assumed a position within the Administration 
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for Economics as Director of the Central Department for Pricing and 
Wages. However, Miksch was not only an architect of regulatory policy 
but also a close advisor to Erhard, who referred to the ordo-liberal 
economist as the main advocate of returning to a free market economy. 36 
Surprisingly, Miksch was a member of the German Social Democratic 
Party, which favoured a controlled economy; some argue that the ordo- 
liberal economist hoped to ‘teach Social Democrats some sensible 
economics.’ 37 Indeed, Leonhard Miksch advocated the reactivation of the 
market economy in numerous academic essays addressing mainly experts 
and politicians. 38 However, the former publicist 39 — beginning in 1929, 
Miksch worked for 15 years as a journalist at the Frankfurter Zeitung (FZ), 
where he managed the economic policy section — also appealed to the 
general public with various journalistic essays. 40 

In contrast to Leonhard Miksch, Walter Eucken, who considered 
himself first and foremost a scholar, rarely addressed the general public. 
Although Eucken aimed to promote his neo-liberal views to the 
populace, 41 his academic monographs and the Freiburg School’s own 
publication series were received by a mainly academic audience. 42 In order 
to communicate between academia and a wider readership, the advocate 
of ordo-liberalism and influential journalist, Erich Welter, 43 encouraged 
Eucken to contribute journalistic essays. 44 Although Eucken published 
few newspaper articles, 45 when Welter became editor of the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung (FAZ) in 1 949, ordo-liberalism determined the approach 
of that national newspaper to political economy. Thus Eucken’s own ideas 
finally reached the wider public. Unfortunately, Walter Eucken’s death in 
1950 ended cooperation with the FAZ and newspapers in general. 

While the social scientist and economist Alexander Riistow formulated 
his neo-liberal maxims in exile in Istanbul, and proclaimed his views 
mainly to an academic readership, 46 the credit for having promoted and 
established ordo-liberal ideas in the German general public is primarily 
due to Wilhelm Ropke. In times when many academics considered it 
beneath their dignity to approach the general public, the German 
economist addressed a readership outside academia in more than half of 
his roughly 800 newspaper and journal articles. After accepting a 
professorship at the renowned Institut U niversitaire de Flautes Ftudes 
Internationales (IUHEI) (Graduate Institute of International Studies) in 
Geneva in 1937, the exiled German economist used the Swiss media and 
in particular the liberal-conservative international daily Neue Zurcher 
Zeitung, which appeared in occupied West Germany by special editions 
seven times a week, in order to publish his socio-economic views and 
recensions of other German economists’ scripts, such as Walter Eucken’s 
acclaimed Grundlagen der Nationald'kono/nie (Principles of National 
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Economy ). 47 More important, however, due to the consolidation of 
institutional powers and the media in the German Third Reich, Ropke 
aimed to raise awareness of Germany’s economic and social situation 
abroad 48 and hoped to stimulate and influence public discussion in 
Germany from abroad about a German and European post-war economic 
model . 49 An analysis of Wilhelm Ropke’s voluminous bequest at the 
IUHEI, containing substantial correspondence and numerous newspaper 
articles, documents that due to his preoccupation with the German 
economy and society he succeeded in both achieving publicity and 
initiating a public debate on economic policy issues in neighbouring 
Switzerland and other European countries . 50 Furthermore, by his 
eagerness to contribute to the rebuilding of the German economy 51 and 
his scholarly works advocating a humane order for society and economy, 
in particular his acclaimed sociocritical trilogy , 52 Wilhelm Ropke gained 
national prominence 53 and some considered him the intellectual figure par 
excellence in the establishment of economic liberalism in post-war 
Germany . 54 However, as few Germans could then afford international 
newspapers, Ropke also became one of the most frequent and prominent 
authors in German newspapers, such as the Stuttgarter Zeitung and later the 
liberal-conservative Frankfurter Allgemeine ZeitungA By inviting various 
representatives of ordo-liberalism to explain their economic ideas in his 
paper , 56 the editor of the FAZ, Erich Welter, hoped to influence the 
German public . 57 Wilhelm Ropke appreciated the invitation to publish in a 
German national paper, which he considered an ample platform to 
communicate his economic and socio-political views to the German 
people . 58 

Finally, his equally elaborate and numerous articles in various national 
and international newspapers not only earned him a wide reputation — for 
instance, Ropke’s articles reportedly attracted the attention of the 
Reichsbankleitstelle in Hamburg, i.e. the Central Bank of the British 
occupation zone which also informed the Zonal Executive Offices’ 
Finance Division of the Banking Branch 59 — but also contact with Konrad 
Adenauer . 60 The then leader of the CDU in the British zone of occupation 
was familiar with the best known works of Ropke , 61 and frequently 
referred to the economist’s ideas . 62 Equally, Wilhelm Ropke’s journalistic 
essays and monographs left a mark on Ludwig Erhard , 63 who, as Director 
of the Administration for Economics in the Bizonal Economic Council, 
often used the economist’s terminology when expounding his own 
economic and political convictions; both, for instance, referred to 
‘ Kapitalistisches Freibeutertuni (capitalist exploitation) or ‘ Kollektivismus’ 
(collectivism ). 64 In the course of time, a mutual relationship of trust and 
respect developed and the two economists frequently met either in 
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Geneva or at the annual conferences of the Mont Pelerin Society (MPS) 65 
near Montreux in Switzerland. However, it was Walter Eucken who put 
Erhard in touch with this leading think tank of neo-liberalism, founded by 
Friedrich August von Hayek in 1947. 66 In annual international meetings, 
the society’s members, mostly economists, historians and philosophers, 
aimed at reviving and redefining classical economic liberalism and at 
anchoring neo-liberal thinking in post-war Europe. The scholars, among 
them Wilhelm Ropke, Alexander Riistow, Ludwig von Mises, Karl Popper 
and Milton Friedman, however, did not act as a coherent group; instead 
individual efforts characterised the MPS’s advocacy of economic 
liberalism. 67 

Since the members of the Mont Pelerin Society, in line with liberal 
tradition, deliberately wished to avoid collective resolutions, let alone a 
programme, both ordo-liberalism as a school of economic thought and 
the Freiburg School appeared unintentionally divided. In contrast to the 
AGevB, the devotees of ordo-liberal economic and socio-political ideas did 
not act as a unified group although Ropke frequently referred to common 
action and consensus. 68 Due to diverging views neither a tangible concept 
nor a coordinated effort in communicating the economic framework 
developed. Nonetheless, whereas the Freiburg Circles mainly influenced 
the academic discussion, the Freiburg School stimulated the national 
debate beyond that, and finally anchored socio-economic conceptions in 
the general public. 




1.3 



THE COLOGNE SCHOOL AND 
SOCIAL MARKET ECONOMICS 



The Social Market Economy as a regulative policy aims to combine, 
on the basis of a competitive economy, free initiative and social p rogress d 

(Alfred Muller- Armack, 1956) 

In order to return to economic liberalism after more than a decade of a 
controlled economy, and in view of the absence of functioning market 
principles in the immediate post-war years, the ordo-liberal competitive 
order was further developed by the Cologne School around the economist 
and anthropologist Alfred Miiller-Armack who therefore coined the term 
\Sogjale Marktivirts chaff (Social Market Economy) in a publication in 
December 1946. 2 Although it evolved from ordo-liberalism, this concept 
was not identical with the conception of the Freiburg School as it 
emphasised the state’s responsibility actively to improve the market 
condition and simultaneously to pursue a social balance. 3 In contrast to 
Eucken, who sought an answer to the social question by establishing a 
functioning competitive order within a constitutional framework, Miiller- 
Armack conceived the Social Market Economy as a regulatory policy idea 
aiming to combine free enterprise with a social programme that is 
underpinned by market economic performance. 4 In putting social policy 
on a par with economic policy, Miiller-Armack’s concept was more 
emphatic regarding socio-political aims than the ordo-liberal economic 
concept. This dual principle was also to be found in the name of the 
model. Although the adjective ‘social’ was often criticised as a decorative 
fig leaf or conversely, a gateway for antiliberal interventionism, 5 it meant 
more than simply distinguishing the concept from that of laissegfaire 
capitalism on the one side and of ordo-liberal conceptions on the other. 6 
In drawing on Ropke’s anthropo-sociological approach of an economic 
humanism leading to a ‘Civitas Humana’, 7 Miiller-Armack pursued a 
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‘Social Humanism’ or ‘Social Irenics ’ 8 — the notion ‘irenics’ is derived from 
the Greek word stgrjvr] (eirene) which means being conducive to or 
working toward peace, moderation or conciliation — to overcome existing 
differences in society. Therefore, the Social Market Economy as an 
extension of neo-liberal thought was not a defined economic order but a 
holistic conception pursuing a complete humanistic societal order as a 
synthesis of seemingly conflicting objectives, namely economic freedom 
and social security . 9 This socio-economic imperative actively managed by a 
strong state — in contrast to the ordo-liberal minimal state solely 
safeguarding the economic order 10 — is often labelled by the ambiguous 
but historical term ‘DerDritte Weg (Third Way ). 11 

The concept of the Social Market Economy received fundamental 
impulses from reflection and critique of historical economic and social 
orders, namely Smithian laissez-faire liberalism on the one hand and 
Marxian socialism on the other. Furthermore, various ‘Third Way’ 
conceptions prepared the ground for the socio-economic concept. Already 
in the late nineteenth century, the Kathedersozjalisten (Catheder Socialists), 
engaged in social reforms in the l r erein fur Socialpolitik , turned away from 
pure liberalism to demand a purposive state policy designed to regulate 
economic life and advocated a middle course between anarchic 
individualism, traditionalistic corporatism and bureaucratic etatism . 12 In 
the early twentieth century, the Frankfurt sociologist and economist Franz 
Oppenheimer postulated a so-called ‘Liberal Socialism’, i.e. socialism 
achieved via liberalism, as the pursuit of a societal order, in which 
economic self-interest preserves its power and persists in free 
competition . 13 This desirable order of freedom and equality was labelled 
by a later programmatic publication entided Weder so - noch so. Der dritte 
Weg. u 

This position was widely shared by Oppenheimer’s doctoral student and 
friend, Ludwig Erhard ; 15 although the latter displaced adjective and 
subject by promoting a ‘Social Liberalism ’ 16 and never liked the expression 
‘Third Way ’. 17 In his opinion the term was tainted, reminding him too 
much about ideas of a mixed economy, somewhere between a market 
economy and central planning. He vehemently and consistently argued 
against the view that models were converging . 18 Further, in contrast to 
Miiller-Armack who emphasised the social aspect, for Erhard the Social 
Market Economy was always first and foremost a market economic 
system . 19 By proclaiming ‘the freer an economy is, the more social it is ,’ 20 
Ludwig Erhard was rather inclined to Walter Eucken’s ordo-liberal 
competitive market order . 21 Although he even considered himself an 
ordo-liberal , 22 Erhard based his economic conception neither on Eucken 
nor on Miiller-Armack. In fact, his doctoral supervisor Franz 
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Oppenheimer and especially Wilhelm Ropke, like Erhard a student of 
Oppenheimer, was his source of inspiration. 23 Erhard perceived Ropke’s 
books as works of revelation 24 and considered the economist a brother in 
spirit. 25 On 17 August 1948, however, Erhard referred to Muller- Armack, 
whom he met after some contact for the first time at the latter’s residence 
in Vreden ( Munsterland ) in 1940 and by whom he was strongly impressed 
most of all not as a theorist, but instead as one who wanted to transfer 
theory into practice, 26 and his concept of the Social Market Economy. 27 
Soon after, at the second party congress of the CDU in the British zone in 
Recklinghausen on 28 August 1948, Erhard circumscribed the concept as 
a ‘socially committed market economy’. 28 Whereas most neo-liberal 
economists viewed the concept not only as an economic path between the 
Scylla of an untamed pure laissez-faire capitalism and the Charybdis of a 
collectivist planned economy, but also as a holistic and democratic social 
order, Erhard and in particular Muller-Armack, however, emphasised 
public acceptance and civic engagement as prerequisites for the success of 
the socio-economic model. 29 For instance, Muller-Armack stressed that by 
‘more socialism’ he meant the social engagement for and with the people. 30 
Equally, Ludwig Erhard pointed out that the principles of the Social 
Market Economy could only be achieved if the public was determined to 
give them priority. 31 This conceptual imperative had in turn an effect on 
the communication of the socio-economic concept. 

Given that the Social Market Economy required public debate, for its 
acceptance or rejection, its discussion went beyond an academic and 
political audience, e.g. within the Mont Pelerin Society, the I Mein fur 
Socialpolitik , or at conventions of political parties. Even the academic 
publications by Alfred Muller-Armack and Ludwig Erhard evidently 
addressing so-called ‘opinion leaders’, i.e. academics, the Allied military 
authorities, journalists, politicians and representatives of various 
associations and industry, ultimately aimed to influence and direct public 
opinion. Alfred Muller-Armack noted that 

if it is said that only 30 per cent of the electorate understands the 
sense of the Social Market Economy, then I reply “How is it with the 
socialist theories? Are they better comprehended?” In my opinion 30 
per cent of a population is quite a lot [...]. This world is ruled by a 
minority. 32 

Although appealing to an opinion-leading minority, the general public 
was the final addressee and Muller-Armack and Erhard applied various 
methods and media in order to inform and gain credibility in their socio- 
economic programme. 33 In doing so, despite the potential inwardness of 
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persuasion carried out by communication media as such distinct from 
their content, the two economists did not attach great importance to the 
individual communication medium, as long as the message directly 
reached the audience which was eased by the supportive slogan ‘Social 
Market Economy’. In fact, a former advertising manager for consumer 
goods, Ludwig Erhard, applied the same strategies as for any other 
product as far as it was good merchandise. 34 And thereof, the great 
communicator who passionately fought for his doctrine was entirely 
convinced. According to Erhard, who made use of the media in order to 
convey his economic views, as when he founded the periodical Der Markt 
der Fertigware in 1 929 which appeared as Die deutsche Fertigware in 1 933 and 
when he expressed his economic views in Leopold Schwarzschild’s liberal 
paper Das Fage-Buch in 1931, 35 economic policy and publicity were 
inseparable; the more publicity the better for the economy. 36 

However, Alfred Muller- Armack noted the danger of a public debate on 
economic policy and advocated a cautious discussion. According to the 
economist, the public spirit could not yet cope with the tasks demanded of 
it. 37 Similarly Ludwig Erhard cautioned against a broad and public 
discussion: 

What makes the attempt to debate the question of an economic 
constitution [...] complicated is on the one side the electorate’s 
overreliance [...] to accept political doctrines enunciated by single 
personalities [...]; on the other side the [...] inability to comprehend 
these complex economic and sociological issues. 38 

Nonetheless, in order to counteract falsification but mainly to promote 
their socio-economic model, Ludwig Erhard and Alfred Mullcr-Armack 
wrote newspaper articles 39 and unremittingly toured through West 
Germany. The latter stated: 

I practised the business of itinerancy and held presentations. It was 
the time [...] where even a business card [...] needed the licence 
number of the [...] military authorities. The officers [...] would have 
probably not given the licence for [...] a book. Also I did not request 
it but rather disseminated my thoughts via [. . .] exposes to the 
German public. [...]. A circulation of 10,000 or 100,000 was not 
necessary; 200 were sufficient to address the essential receivers. 40 

This source reveals both the effort and the approach with which Miiller- 
Armack campaigned for the common goal, namely to implement the 
Social Market Economy. In comparison, Ludwig Erhard considered an 
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informed influential minority as necessary but insufficient and rather 
aimed to mobilise the information media in order to address the German 
people as a whole. In essence, while Miiller-Armack can predominantly 
claim credit for the conceptualisation and preparatory implementation of 
the Social Market Economy, 41 it became the mission and merit of Ludwig 
Erhard to publicly communicate and politically implement the socio- 
economic programme. 42 

According to Erhard, the realisation of the Social Market Economy 
could not only be achieved by direct contact to both the public and policy- 
makers, but also by becoming a decision-maker himself. Thus, the former 
Director of the Institut fur Industrieforschung (Institute for Economic Studies) 
in Nuremberg offered his services to the German Kegierungsmrtschaftsamt 
(Governmental Economic Office) for Upper and Lower Franconia and 
shortly afterwards to the American district administration. The US Military 
Government, familiar with Erhard’s detailed memorandum on war finance 
and debt consolidation 43 in which he advocated a market economy, hired 
him as economic expert. On 3 October 1945, Erhard was made Bavarian 
Minister for Economic Affairs in the cabinet of Prime Minister Wilhelm 
Hoegner (SPD). 44 Apart from some articles in the semi-official paper of 
the American occupying force Die Neue Zeitung, in which he echoed the 
ideas of the neo-liberals and stressed the idea that the government was 
responsible for stepping into the economy in order to preserve free 
competition as a form of the economy that was social because it benefited 
all consumers within society, 45 the ambitious minister failed to organise 
the post-war economy in Bavaria and was laid off by the American 
military authorities on 16 December 1946. Due to his contacts to the 
liberal economist Adolf Weber, however, the Faculty of Economics at 
University of Munich requested a professorship for the dismissed 
minister. The contact to Weber, who was the doctoral advisor of Adolf 
Lampe, Constantin von Dietze and Fritz Hauenstein, not only earned him 
an honorary professorship conferred on 7 November 1947, but also the 
contact to the Freiburg economists. Furthermore, due to Adolf Weber’s 
advocacy of a major currency reform, Erhard acquired decisive ideas and 
knowledge about how to enable the financial and economic reconstruction 
of Germany. This in turn helped him to be nominated Chairman of the 
bizonal Special Bureau for Money and Credit, which convened in Bad 
Homburg on 10 October 1947. This panel finally enabled Erhard to attain 
the most decisive post in the reorganisation of the German economy: on 2 
March 1948, Ludwig Erhard succeeded Johannes Semler as Director of 
the Administration for Economics in the Bizonal Economic Council. 
Thus the Social Market Economy entered the political sphere and, as 
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noted by Anthony Nicholls, ‘Erhard entered into his kingdom. [...] He 
now had the opportunity to put his theories into practice.’ 46 

Although the political implementation was still far from being assured, 
Erhard now had at his disposal a so-called ‘information office’ within the 
Administration for Economics. 47 Indeed, virtually all public relations were 
incumbent on the Administrative Council’s Oberdirektor Hermann Piinder 
(CDU), 48 or rather his Direktorialkan^lei (Directorial Office) headed by Carl 
Krautwig, however, Erhard managed to maintain an effective press office 
for his administration. 49 This did not even change after Piinder aimed to 
gradually deprive the independent press offices of their competencies and 
assigned the coordination of press releases to a centralised press office 
headed by Karl Heinrich Knappstein 50 due to increasing criticism on the 
part of members of the Economic Council regarding inconsistencies in the 
dissemination of information. 51 In charge of Erhard’s so-called ‘Secretariat 
II’ for information affairs, which was later renamed Department I for 
press and information, was Kuno Ockhardt. By means of this secretariat, 
Erhard was able to conduct an active public relations campaign for the 
Social Market Economy. Using the Administration for Economics and its 
information journals, namely the Inform ationsdienst der l 'envaltung fur 
Wirtschaft and the Wirtschaftsverwaltung which both had a respective 
circulation of 30,000 issues twice per month, he was able to address 
journalists in press conferences held at regular intervals and launched 
newspaper articles in order to inform the public about his economic 
programme and policy. 52 However, although all actions of the 
administration had to be concerted and virtually all publications were 
coordinated, 53 the information by the Administration for Economics 
barely reached the general public. 

Thus Erhard aimed to win the public media as multiplicator over to his 
socio-economic conception. According to the former advertising manager, 
great ideas require interpretation by the press; 54 a permanent discussion in 
the media was necessary in order to create awareness and anchor the 
Social Market Economy in the general public. Thus economic journalism 
became for him both a functional instrument and an appreciated partner. 
Ludwig Erhard constantly concerned about public opinion 55 attached 
great importance to the cooperation with the media 56 as he unambiguously 
revealed: ‘it essential that all cooperate in order to restore the faith and 
hope of the German people [...] to reverse our destiny. [...] Therefore, I 
request your support. [. . .] In your function rests an immense 
responsibility. 57 In addition to the collaboration between official authority 
and the media for which he was very grateful, 58 Erhard aimed to establish 
a relationship of mutual trust between him and selected journalists in 
order to receive support for his economic policy. The Director of the 
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Administration for Economics was aware of the fact that the public 
communication and political implementation of the Social Market 
Economy required influential proponents. A small group of market- 
oriented journalists, politicians and civil servants formed. Among the 
members of this so-called ‘ Brigade Erhard or ‘ Neuhauser Kreis ’ 59 were the 
journalists Hans-Henning Zencke, Gerd Hassenkamp, Hans Herbert 
Gotz, Ferdinand Himpele, Kurt Steves, Antonius J ohn, Klaus Emmerich, 
Fritz Ullrich Fack, the politician August Dresbach, Erhard’s members of 
staff Dankmar Seibt, Kuno Ockhardt and Karl Hohmann, as well as the 
economists Karl-Otto Pohl and Franz Bohm. 60 

In addition, Ludwig Erhard carefully maintained close contacts with 
both the top leadership of the labour union and the (re) established trade 
associations, such as the Wirtschaftsverband Risen-, Blech- und 
Metallimrenindustrie (Trade Federation of Iron, Steel and Metalware 
Industry), the Wirtschaftsvereinigung Risen- und Stahlindustrie (Trade 
Association of Iron and Steel Industry), the Arbeitsgemeinschaft Risen und 
Metall (Consortium of Iron and Metal), or the Arbeitsgemeinschaft der 
Bauindustrie in den l 7 ereinigten Wesftonen (Syndicate of the Construction 
Industry in the Bizone). 61 Consultations with labour were quasi- 
institutionalised through a labour union liaison office in his administration 
headed by Eberhard Bomke who as an old confidant of the labour union’s 
leading economic expert and later president, Ludwig Rosenberg, had also 
been instrumental in drawing up the June 1947 labour union draft bill for 
economic chambers. Equally, Erhard aimed to influence the employers 
and industrial associations, such as the Industrie- und Handelskammem (IHK) 
(Chambers of Industry and Commerce). The particular nature of the post- 
war German situation gave both the representative institutions of self- 
government with extensive public functions and the long national 
tradition of corporatism a new importance. After the collapse of the 
German state administration, the IHK were, in fact, the only surviving 
agencies of economic administration. For in contrast to government 
offices, which had been directly integrated into the Nazi state, the 
chambers had maintained a degree of autonomy even under Hitler and 
were therefore able to reconstitute themselves in their pre-Nazi form 
immediately upon the arrival of the occupying forces. 62 Since their 
technical personnel had an intimate knowledge of the regional economies 
and had, in fact, in their Nazi incarnation of Gaumrtschaftskammem (District 
Chambers of Commerce), handled much of the wartime raw materials 
distribution, they were indispensable to both the early occupation 
governments, who were unfami li ar with the details of the German 
economy, and the post-war Administration for Economics. Thus the 
chambers were a naturally early focus of Ludwig Erhard’s reform efforts. 63 
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However, the bizonal Industrie- und Dandelskammern lobbied for a free 
market economy and supported Erhard’s economic liberalisation in 
politics, by mainly appealing to the Economic Council via the liberal and 
conservative parties, and in public expressed by a resolution published in 
the domestic and foreign press in April 1948: 

The committee of the consortium of the chamber of industry and 
commerce in the conjoined economic area sees in the adherence to a 
controlled economy a significant causation for the gradual decline of 
the German economy. Therefore, [the committee] argues for a return 
to a market economy [...]. Only in conjunction with a free economy, 
the Marshall-Plan can release the essential initiative for improved 
German and therewith European economic conditions. Thus the 
consortium of the chamber of industry and commerce considers the 
accelerating gradual reduction of the controlled economy as 
paramount [...]. 64 

Another vital ingredient to implement the Social Market Economy on 
the policy level was arguably the informal and intimate contact Erhard 
kept with numerous industrialists, such as the Managing Directors of 
Salamander and Degussa, Theo Hieronimi and Felix Prentzel, the Director 
of 1 leemtsma , Rudolf Schlenker, Otto Seeling of the Deutsche Tafelglas AG 
and Karl Neuenhofer of Brown, Boveri & CieA Amongst those Erhard 
frequently invited to a so-called ‘round table’ 66 were the members of the 
Wirtschaftspolitische Gesellschaft von 1947 e.V. (WipoG) (Politico-Economic 
Society of 1947) founded in Frankfurt on 1 November 1947. 67 This neo- 
liberal lobbying organisation which aimed to arouse public interest in 
economic issues and to promote the Social Market Economy 68 listed 
amongst others the following members: the Executive Chairman of the 
Metallgesellschaft in Frankfurt, Alfred Petersen, the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry in Augsburg, Otto A. H. Vogel, the 
private banker Robert Pferdmenges, the journalists Hans-Christoph 
Seebohm and Volkmar Muthesius, the former Chairman of the bizonal 
Department for Economics in Minden, Rudolf Mueller, then State 
Secretary in the bizonal Administration for Economics, Walter StrauB, the 
former Prussian Minister of Finance, Otto Klepper, the Senator for 
Economic Research and Foreign Trade in Bremen, Gustav W. Harmssen, 
and the future Federal President, Theodor Heuss. 69 According to other 
sources, the latter’s successor in office, Heinrich Liibke, the Executive 
Chairman of the Salamander AG, Alex Haffner, and the journalist Erich 
Welter also attended the foundation of the WipoG. 70 Unquestionably and 
interestingly, however, Alfred Miiller-Armack was an associate member 
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and Ludwig Erhard was even a charter member of the influential lobbying 
union comprised of industrialists, self-employed professionals, journalists, 
bureaucrats and politicians which attempted to influence the economic 
reconstruction of post-war Germany. 71 Thus, via the proposals and 
petitions sent by the WipoG to the parliament, i.e. the Economic Council, 
Erhard not only lobbied politically for his economic programme but also 
acted on his own administration. 72 Furthermore, the WipoG served as a 
platform to perform preparatory promotion and anchor the conception of 
the Social Market Economy in the wider public. 73 Therefore, the 
association hosted numerous conferences, published newspaper articles 74 
and even edited specific newsletters and information bulletins, such as the 
Beratungsbriefe or the Rundschreiben . 75 The professional organisation and 
distribution of these promotional documents was managed by the 
Wirtschaftsberichte GmbH (Economic Reports Ltd.) founded by Mueller, 
Klepper, Petersen and Erhard on 5 December 1947. 76 

In this environment, the first consideration of a national liberal 
newspaper took place. Especially Ludwig Erhard desired to give the 
WipoG and his conception a broader platform by which to reach the 
general public. Furthermore, in order to confront the media opposed to 
his socio-economic concept and policy, he inspired friendly industrialists 
and journalists to establish an independent but market-oriented liberal 
newspaper. 77 The WipoG was to provide the essential contacts and 
financial funds for dais endeavour. On 11 August 1949, around forty 
entrepreneurs met in Kornwestheim and made 51 per cent of the seed 
capital available to establish a German national liberal quality newspaper. 78 
The other 49 per cent of the share capital were provided by the Marnier 
Zeitungsverlags-GmbH , 79 Erich Welter, a member of the WipoG and 
journalist at the Allgemeine Zeitung (AZ) in Mainz, acted as a facilitator. It 
was the editor’s ambition to revive the former liberal daily Frankfurter 
Zeitung, which was closed by the National Socialists in 1943. 80 When the 
obligatory licensing by the Allied authorities was abolished in September 
1949, the appearance of the first national daily newspaper in post-war 
West Germany was enabled, and, finally, on 1 November 1949, the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung appeared. Its first issue contained a clear 
commitment to quality and independence. 81 However, the eminently 
respectable newspaper 82 could not disengage from its investors and 
founders. Next to the industrialists, who favoured a market-oriented 
economy, 83 the editor of the FAZ and devotee of Walter Eucken’s ordo- 
liberalism, Erich Welter, 84 influenced the orientation of the liberal- 
conservative newspaper. In turn, the FAZ, in which Leonhard Miksch and 
Alexander Riistow also published articles, 85 not only prepared the grounds 
for neo-liberal thinking but also became one of the most important organs 
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and proponents of the Social Market Economy. 86 The organ with the 
subtitle Zeitung fur Deutschland (Newspaper for Germany) gave Erhard and 
the social market economists a voice and nationwide audience. In realising 
and using this opportunity, Ludwig Erhard not only wrote for the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitungf 1 but was also the object of reporting and 
advertisement after Erich Welter suggested that the paper write more 
about the ‘Era Erhard’. 88 

Similarly other private initiatives, such as the Bund Katholischer 
Unternehmer (BI-CU) (Organisation of Catholic Entrepreneurs) founded in 
Konigswinter in March 1949, Die Waage — Gemeinschaft yur Forderung des 
s of alen A usgleichs e.l f (The Weigh Scales — The Society for the Promotion 
of Social Compromise) founded by the economist Gotz Briefs, the 
entrepreneurs Curt Becker and Philipp F. Reemtsma, the Managing 
Director of Glashutte J. Week, Alphons Horten, the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry in Cologne, Franz Greiss, and the 
Chief Executive of Bayer Leverkusen, Fritz Jacobi, in Cologne in 1952, or 
the Aktionsgemeinschaft So f ale Marktivirtschaft (ASM) (Action Group for the 
Social Market Economy), established in Heidelberg in May 1953, not only 
endorsed Erhard’s economic policy but also informed about the Social 
Market Economy’s distinctive exponent. 89 Thus, soon after his 
assumption of office as Director for Economics in the bizonal 
administration in March 1948, Erhard and his imperturbable conviction 
and passion to campaign for his conception were already well-known 
though the German public considered Kurt Schumacher to be the most 
competent politician at this time. 90 In essence, the publicity organised and 
financed by the private sector proved to be extremely successful and 
conducive to Erhard’s image as a competent economist and politician. 91 

This public perception was affirmed and amplified by Ludwig Erhard’s 
charismatic appearance in pre-parliamentary lectures and debates. The 
unpretentious rosy-cheeked man with the round face and the big cigar 
along with his polemic and metaphoric speeches radiated optimism and 
inspired confidence. 92 Moreover, his strong conviction embodied by an 
altruistic and authentic leading official became ‘the power of a message’ as 
the historian Klaus Hildebrand termed it. 93 Hardly anyone in the audience 
was immune to his charisma and power of persuasion; often the bearer of 
the message on the marketplaces became more important to the people 
than the message itself. This gift to appear convincing and to convey his 
own conviction to the masses inevitably aroused the interest of political 
parties. 94 

Overall, three parties, namely the FDP, the CDU and the CSU aimed to 
win over the unaligned Erhard. 95 The advocate of the Social Market 
Economy rejected all proposals, however, he was aware of the fact that 
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the implementation of his economic policy required a majority in the 
Economic Council. Precisely here, on 21 April 1948, Erhard delivered a 
kind of a government economic policy statement by which he informed 
the parliament about his economic policy and forthcoming measures. 
After this rhetorically brilliant speech 96 that he concluded by picking up 
Walther Rathenau’s famous words The economy is our fate,’ 97 the 
delegates were familiar with the Social Market Economy and its prophet. 
Although there was no unanimous applause, the Liberal Democrats and 
the conservatives widely welcomed the transition to a more market- 
oriented economy. 98 Thereupon, the chairman of the CDU in British 
occupation zone, Konrad Adenauer, invited Erhard to introduce and to 
explain his socio-economic conception to the party members during the 
party convention in Recklinghausen on 28 August 1948. In a visionary and 
stirring speech, entided Marktivirtschaft im Streit der Meinungen (Market 
Economy in Dispute), 99 Ludwig Erhard defended his concept of the 
Social Market Economy alluding to the dualism between a controlled 
economy and a market economy. 100 In view of the upcoming elections, 
Adenauer, who was initially sceptical about Erhard, 101 was not only 
impressed by the polarising slogan, i.e. ‘Controlled or Market Economy’, 
but also by the efficacy of Erhard and his programme. 102 The foundation 
for a successful political alliance was laid. 103 

The Director for Economics also proved the ability to assert himself in 
parliament, i.e. the Economic Council, and in politics in general. After 
Erhard’s Geitsdt^e-Geset^ was passed by the economic parliament on 17/18 
June, he summarily enforced the law that abolished virtually all rationing 
and lifted price controls. It was an astonishingly bold manoeuvre, the 
more so given that a great deal of it had been done without the prior 
consultation and agreement of the military governors. The French and the 
British officials were aghast and furious. The Americans were nervous. 
The following day, the United States’ Military Governor, General Lucius 
D. Clay, who was rather an administrator than a soldier which certainly 
influenced his approaches that generally proved to be beneficial for 
Germany, confronted Erhard on his decision to alter the rationing 
regulations in view of the fact that all his advisors were opposed to this 
move which they considered a terrible mistake. To Clay’s surprise, the 
Director of the Administration for Economics responded without 
hesitation: ‘ Herr General , I did not alter the rationing regulations, I 
abolished them! [...] Pay no attention to your advisors, mine tell me the 
same thing.’ 104 Clay seemed impressed by this attitude and realised that 
stopping the dynamic won by Erhard’s decision would have been the 
wrong move. 105 Hence, a dismissal of the head of the Administration for 
Economics was out of question. 106 Eventually, the Allied military 
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authorities tolerated Erhard’s behaviour and approved the Leitsdt%e-Geset% 
on 30 June 1948. 

One of the main principles of Ludwig Erhard’s liberal economic policy 
was a financial reorganisation. Without a reform of the German currency, 
the successful integration of the Bizone into the European Recovery 
Programme (ERP) was challenged. Furthermore, it was essential to 
remove a domestic inflationary glut of money of estimated 300 billion 
Reichsmark (RM); at the same time there was a scarcity of food and goods. 
German officials and Allies alike agreed that a new currency should 
replace the then barter trade and cigarette valuta. However, in view of 
incalculable economic, financial and political consequences, mainly the 
American authorities took charge of a necessary currency reform. The 
German experts, who initially believed to be able to contribute their own 
approach, 107 were merely given the subordinate task of drafting the laws 
and regulations. Thus, they insisted on a public Allied proclamation stating 
that the three occupying powers carry sole responsibility for the currency 
reform. 108 Eventually, the Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Hermann Piinder, and the president of the Economic Council, Erich 
Kohler (CDU), publicly announced the currency reform on 18/19 June 
1948. 109 By this first concrete step of the Social Market Economy, 
Erhard’s socio-economic programme became concrete and noticeable to 
everyone. Indeed, like other important messages at the time, the monetary 
reform was proclaimed via radio transmission commenced by a well- 
known signature tune that guaranteed a big audience, however, just the 
implementation of the tangible concept itself which Ludwig Erhard 
considered to be very popular 110 was simultaneously the most effective 
form of communication. In equal measure, Erhard justified his action to 
both the general public 111 and the parliament. 112 Furthermore, in front of 
an auditorium of more than 3,000 people in Frankfurt on 14 November 
1948, Erhard defended his economic concept in a public debate with the 
Minister for Economic Affairs of North Rhine-Westphalia, Erik Nolting 
(SPD). 113 

Indeed, Erhard proved himself in the pre-parliamentary as well as in the 
parliamentary arena. Now, Adenauer invited him to present his concept to 
the Zonenausschuss , namely the executive committee of the CDU in the 
British zone of occupation, in Konigswinter on 24 February 1949. 
Although Adenauer introduced him as a liberal democrat, Erhard 
commenced his speech with a clear commitment to the CDU and offered 
his services: ‘for my part, you can deploy me in your campaign twice or 
three times a day. [...] Then we will not only win the elections, and thus 
make the history of Germany, but shape the vision of Europe.’ 114 Overall, 
Erhard not only aimed to mediate between an academic, political and 
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professional elite on the one side and the general public on the other, but 
also finally wanted to implement his socio-economic conception. For him, 
the CDU was the means to an end. Although without party affiliation, 115 
Erhard affirmed that he would ‘go into the upcoming political party 
clashes with particular energy for the CDU’ 116 and campaigned for the 
conservative party that finally adopted the Social Market Economy in its 
party platform, the Diisseldorfer ]^eitsdt%e on 15 July 1949. 117 

During the election campaign, which was dominated by the economic 
agenda, Erhard held presentations in more than ninety locations all over 
West Germany. Up to ten times a day in six weeks, the untiring 
communicator of an economic and socio-political programme was on 
stage. 118 Additionally, the agent of the Social Market Economy addressed 
and informed the public in audio transmissions. 119 Wherever the eloquent 
proponent of a market liberal course and opponent of a controlled 
economy, which he saw represented in the tenets of the SPD’s economic 
programme, 120 went during the campaign, places were packed and a wide 
audience was guaranteed; 121 to the benefit of both himself and the CDU. 
While Erhard was offered a candidateship in the constituency Ulm- 
Heidenheim in North-Wuerttemberg-Baden and the prospect to become 
Minister for Economic Affairs in the event of an election victory, 122 the 
political party disposed of a powerful manifesto. This both unified its 
members and provided the opportunity to employ the dichotomy of 
‘Market or Planned Economy’ to act as a wedge issue against the political 
opponent in the upcoming campaign for the federal elections. 

Irrespective of the outcome of the elections on 14 August 1949, it was 
Ludwig Erhard who succeeded in transferring the abstract, theoretical 
ideas of the Social Market Economy as an economic and social order into 
both the political and public realm. 123 In particular the citizenry was the 
constitutive element in the socio-economic conception of Alfred Muller- 
Armack and Ludwig Erhard. Thus the concept itself was as important as 
its communication. While both economists attached great importance to 
public relations, the contact to the public became Erhard’s elixir. 124 
Ludwig Erhard was the Social Market Economy’s most passionate 
proponent if not the concept itself. 125 Hence, whereas the ordo-liberal 
Freiburg School had neither a tangible concept nor a coordinated effort in 
communicating its economic conception, the Cologne School disposed of 
both. Although the Social Market Economy is often viewed as a melange 
of socio-political ideas rather than a precisely outlined theoretical order, 126 
the conception possessed an effective slogan that enabled and supported 
its communication to the populace. And this was exactly what Miiller- 
Armack and Erhard were concerned about. In contrast to the AGevB that 
mainly addressed academic and political classes, the social market 
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economists addressed the entire population and thus arguably stimulated 
the public debate. Fundamentally, this was achieved by Miiller-Armack’s 
and Erhard’s sedulous advocacy for the Social Market Economy. 
However, finally by Erhard’s assumption of office as Director in the 
bizonal Administration for Economics, did the economic concept enter 
the public and political sphere. This post enabled Erhard to mediate 
between an academic, political and professional elite on the one side and 
the general public on the other. Furthermore, this function equipped the 
economist not only with the necessary political influence but also with an 
effective press apparatus. Although Erhard did not attach great 
importance to the individual medium as such in promoting his economic 
view, the media in general became both an appreciated partner and an 
indispensable vehicle for him. Not least, the press helped to make political 
decisions transparent and it is arguable whether Erhard would have 
politically survived without the support of the media given that his 
economic measures, i.e. the ending of price control and government 
control of the economy, were very unpopular . 127 In order to ensure that 
the media were also conducive in presenting him as a competent 
economist and politician, Erhard cultivated the company of selected 
journalists and influential personages . 128 These contacts proved also 
beneficial in establishing private initiatives in order to promote his 
economic programme and policy. The eventual implementation, however, 
required not only communication but also political backup. Here, the 
socio-economic concept met the economic conceptions of the 
conservative parties, in particular the CDU and his leader, Konrad 
Adenauer. 




2 



POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
BETWEEN PROGRAMMATIC 
INTENTION AND PRAGMATIC 
IMPERATIVE 



What has always made the state a hell on earth 
has been precisely that man has tried to make it his heaven d 

(Friedrich Holderlin, 1798) 

After the collapse of the Third Reich and the war with its terrible 
consequences, namely the disintegration of the state and the dire 
economic situation, academics were not the only group aiming to find an 
answer to the pressing political and economic needs. Established and 
emerging political parties were also concerned about the situation and 
developed concepts between programmatic progression and pragmatic 
practicability. After twelve years of an antidemocratic Nazi despotism, 
however, political associations and organisations were confronted with a 
credibility gap in the general public. Furthermore, the collapse of the 
centralised regime entailed a regionalisation of public political 
identification. As Theodor Heuss (FDP), the first President of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, was to put it: ‘world catastrophes, which 
vehemently shake a nation, have at first the strange effect of decentralising 
the emotions. [...] People attempt to escape to fields where the [...] great 
political world is not felt so directly .’ 2 Notwithstanding the fact that such a 
mood was at best a transient phenomenon, political parties initially had to 
fight both a credibility gap and political disenchantment. 
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At the same time, however, the German people welcomed the 
resurrection of a democratic consciousness and appreciated the 
opportunity to express themselves via representative bodies. In particular 
the regained democracy in post-war West Germany was not taken for 
granted. The German people were aware of the fact that the perpetuation 
of democracy ultimately required the active participation of the citizenry as 
the actual sovereign. Thus political parties committed to common welfare 
were important for the integration and representation of individual 
interests. Furthermore, in order to facilitate the formation of opinion, 
democracy entailed transparency. These preconditions influenced political 
objectives, party platforms, and not least the communication of political 
and economic programmes. 

While the academic schools had to fight for publicity, the political 
parties fought for credibility. Ultimately, both were dependent on public 
acceptance and the latter on voter preferences. The representative 
character and exposed nature of political parties, however, not only 
involved the opportunity to fight for majorities in parliament, but also 
entailed more public attention and, thus, media coverage. Additionally, the 
parties had more opportunities and facilities to address the general public 
with their party platforms. Programmatic conceptions were not only 
publicised by newspaper articles, posters and pamphlets, but also 
enunciated at presentations and stagings during election campaigns. For 
this purpose, the complex political programmes were simplified and 
popularised. 

This chapter is a critical assessment of the programmatic developments 
regarding economic and socio-political conceptions of the major political 
parties in the three western zones of occupation, i.e. the SPD, the 
CDU/CSU, and finally the FDP, and the communication of their 
respective party platform. 




2.1 



THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
AND LIBERAL SOCIALISM 



We need pragmatic solutions not programmatic declarations. 

There is no particular theoretical economic concept 
that can tell us how to cope with the problems in times of need. 1 

(Kurt Schumacher, 1 946) 

Of all the political parties in post-war Germany, the S ogjaldemokratische 
Partei Deutschlands (SPD) was best positioned to legitimately assume 
leadership in German political and economic reconstruction. 2 In 
comparison with most other parties at the time, the Social Democrats 
could draw on an extensive organisation and party history dating back to 
pre-war times. 3 Furthermore, due to the party’s resolute anti-fascist and 
oppositional role during the Third Reich, the former SPD delegate in the 
German Reichstag and opponent of National Socialism, Kurt Schumacher, 
aimed to revive the Social Democratic Party 4 and derived a claim for 
leadership for his party in a period of political and economic 
reorganisation. 5 

Marked by a decade in concentration camps, the antagonist of 
totalitarianism and advocate of a parliamentary democracy soon became 
both a symbol of a renewed social democratic self-confidence and hope 
for liberation from isolation and depression. 6 Schumacher’s physical 
appearance — aged 19, in December 1914, the combatant in the First 
World War lost his right arm and, furthermore, the imprisonment for a 
decade in various concentration camps affected his physical health 
resulting in the amputation of his left leg — symbolised the victims of Nazi 
dictatorship and provided his already brilliant rhetoric with additional 
credibility. 7 Through his patriotism and optimism, 8 the charismatic 
democrat won both personal devotees and party members — already one 
year after the legalisation of political parties in West Germany, the SPD 
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had 700,000 members. Thus the, at that time, relatively unknown Kurt 
Schumacher soon became the dominant figure within the SPD. 9 Having 
already been elected authorised party representative for the western zones 
of occupation in October 1 945, Schumacher became party chairman at the 
first party convention taking place in Hanover between 9 and 11 May 
1946. 10 There he explicidy emphasised the significance and mandate of the 
SPD in post-war Germany: 

Germany must never again be object of capitalist exploitation but be 
subject of socialist organisation; [...] either the Social Democratic 
Party will be the decisive and formative factor in the political and 
economic reorganisation of post-war Germany, or it will refuse to 
cooperate. 11 

Accordingly, the political principles adopted at the party congress 
reflected this demand for political leadership: 

Social Democracy is not content with the historical legitimation given 
by its great history in the struggle for freedom. It wants to perennially 
justify its claim as a guiding political force in German politics by its 
positive achievements for state and people, by its honesty, sincerity, 
and practicality of its policy. 12 

Furthermore, this statement provides an indication of Schumacher’s 
intended socio-political and economic direction of the post-war SPD. By 
referring to the labour party’s glorious past and previous achievements, 
the party chairman aimed to establish a link with the pre-war SPD and to 
revive the old reform-oriented labour movement. Furthermore, 
Schumacher also aspired to the pluralistic opening of the SPD. By 
winning the middle classes as historical mission’ 13 the party leader hoped 
to enlarge the party’s social basis without losing cohesion and 
conviction. 14 Thus one can observe both reconstruction of the old labour 
party and rebirth of a socialist I r olkspartei\ even though academic literature 
provides numerous and different interpretations of the SPD’s political 
restart in 1945. 15 However, Schumacher’s intention to form a uniform 
democratic socialist mass party 16 was based on a historical continuity but 
emerged from the social and political context of the immediate post-war 
years. Through his politically motivated programmatic speeches, the party 
chairman aimed to gain political influence and public support. 17 In order 
to form a social democratic 1 7 olkspartei , the pragmatic Marxist was 
prepared to abandon Marxism as dogma whereas Marxism as applicable 
method remained incontestable. 18 For Kurt Schumacher, who clearly 
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differentiated between Marxism and communism, which he rejected as a 
degenerate form of Marxism, the German post-war democracy had to be 
socialist and anti-capitalist. According to the party chairman ‘there is no 
socialism without democracy. [...] Conversely, in capitalism democracy is 
in permanent danger [...], thus the German democracy must be socialist.’ 19 
This view was founded on a socio-political, economic and psychologically- 
oriented analysis of totalitarian fascism, Leninism and Stalinism: while 
fascism and Bolshevism were characterised by an undemocratic structure 
of society, capitalism was characterised by an undemocratic structure of 
the economy; thus the way of Germany could only be a ‘third’ one. 20 
Political and economic democracy were supposed to complement each 
other leading to the conception of a ‘Third Way’ which Schumacher 
explicitly formulated in June 1947: ‘we must differentiate ourselves from 
the Russians in that Europe must be democratic [...]; and we must 
differentiate from the United States in that Europe must be socialist.’ 21 
With regard to the German political and economic structure, Schumacher 
outlined the alternative: ‘either we succeed in forming Germany’s 
economy socialist and its policy democratic, or we will cease to exist to be 
a German people.’ 22 Adopting the terminology of Marxist criticism of 
capitalism and combining anti-fascist views with anti-capitalist points, the 
chairman of the SPD derived the So^ialistische Demokmtie (Socialist 
Democracy) located between Bolshevism and capitalism. 23 

The economic foundation of this social democratic Third Way was 
based on the concept of a mixed economy labelled Wirtschafts demokmtie 
(Economic Democracy), which combined elements of socialism with 
aspects of capitalism. According to Kurt Schumacher, the socialist reform 
of society and the anchor of democracy could only be achieved by the 
non-profit orientation of the economy and the nationalisation of basic 
industries. 24 Primarily, the devotee of labour leader Ferdinand Lassalle 25 
aimed at limiting the power and influence of large-scale industry and 
requested a more turning away from market capitalism towards socialist 
planning. Thus, in contrast to the British and French post-war 
nationalisations, socialisation and planning in Germany were primarily 
concerned with wresting the power to abuse economic and ultimately 
political influence from cartels and industrialists without returning it to the 
hands of an all-powerful government or state bureaucracy. However, 
especially in the light of the severe economic situation in the aftermath of 
the war, Schumacher considered the capitalist system as economically, 
politically and ethically inadequate and unjustifiable. For a period of 
transition with its exceptional circumstances, such as the absence of a 
dependable, or rather morally and politically acceptable, market 
mechanism, the party chairman requested some kind of economic 
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planning and the practicality in terms of applicability of policies and 
stipulated the postulate ‘socialism as day-to-day task’. 26 By a gradualistic 
economic policy, Schumacher gave priority to pragmatic solutions carried 
out by a centralised administration in order to help the people and 
deferred programmatic developments of overall political and economic 
concepts: ‘we need concrete programmes for assistance in day-to-day life 
[...]; there is no programme that can tell us how an acute emergency can be 
solved under certain conditions.’ 27 Thus, despite the early appeals of 
various economic theorists, such as Gustav Klingelhofer, to search for a 
new economic structure, 28 the SPD’s economic direction and definition of 
the Economic Democracy remained to a large extent undecided. Although 
according to the party there was neither uncertainty nor dissension about 
the social democratic economic policy, 29 diverse concepts collided at 
different meetings and party conventions and are evidence of an 
unfinished debate and a conflict of interests. 30 It is not the intention of 
this chapter to present these economic concepts in detail as done in other 
academic publications, 31 but to show the broad spectrum of social 
democratic ideas which may have complicated a consistent appearance 
and coherent communication of ideas. 

At the first party congress in Hanover in May 1946, for instance, 
traditional socialist views met liberal market-oriented agendas. In his 
position paper, the confidant of Kurt Schumacher and Director of the 
bizonal Department of Economics in Minden, Viktor Agartz, proclaimed 
a socialist planned economy characterised by central governmental control 
and extensive nationalisation. 32 Although most Social Democrats favoured 
nationalisation and a certain form of economic control to cope with the 
economic situation at this time, 33 some party members, such as the 
academic Fritz Naphtali and the Secretary General of the Zonenbeirat der 
Britischen Zone , the Advisory Council of the British Zone, Gerhard Weisser, 
endorsed a limitation of governmental interference in the market and 
private initiative. 34 Eventually, Weisser succeeded in influencing the party 
members and the party executive by his liberal socialism, which was 
reflected in the economic principles adopted at the party conference. 35 
Whilst the principles of the SPD for the formation of a socialist German 
economic constitution also considered nationalisation and state-control as 
essential, 36 the supporters of an indirect control of the economy, namely a 
more liberal economic policy, increasingly won recognition. 

Whereas Viktor Agartz was the keynote speaker at the party conference 
in Hanover, Gerhard Weisser was given the opportunity to present his 
views at the meeting of the Wirtschaftspolitischer Ausschuss beim Parteivorstand, 
the intra-party commission for the formulation of a socialist economic 
programme, which was chaired by Kurt Schumacher. Weisser also 
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represented the liberal social wing of the SPD at the convention of 
economic experts and politicians from all four zones in Hamburg on 
21/22 June 1946. 37 This conference showed how close some social 
democratic political positions were to market-oriented ideas at that time. 
According to the minutes of that meeting, even the liberal economist 
Alfred Miiller-Armack was only willing to act as advocatus diaboli as his 
arguments were comparable with the conception of Gerhard Weisser 
arguing for a Third Way described by ‘optimum instead of maximum’. 38 
Accordingly, the objective of the economy was not to achieve a maximum 
of private profit but an optimum for the people. Indeed, in order to 
supply the population with food and basic goods in times of need, the 
liberal socialists agreed with most of the conferees and the public who 
considered central governmental economic planning and the 
nationalisation of core industries as essential. 39 In contrast to Agartz and 
some representatives of neo-Marxist agendas, Weisser and several other 
Social Democrats, however, advocated the limitation of state control to 
large-scale industry and the retention of private entrepreneurial initiative. 

This opinion was shared by the Minister for Economic Affairs of North 
Rhine-Westphalia, Erik Nolting. The professor for economics and former 
student of Franz Oppenheimer was the designated speaker at the SPD 
party congress in Nuremberg between 29 June and 2 July 1947. Here, the 
spokesman of the consultative committee for economic affairs appointed 
by the party executive reported on the panel’s outcomes and he used the 
opportunity to present his economic ideas. Nolting aimed at restructuring 
the German economy in a socialist sense, namely by socialisation and a 
directed economy. 40 However, nationalisation was confined to basic 
industries and state control was reduced to a minimum. 41 Nolting who 
distinguished between direct and indirect control, e.g. via fiscal policies, 
requested free enterprise, competition and worker participation. 42 
Particularly with regard to the Nazi dictatorship, the German economy 
ought to be democratic and Nolting resisted any allegation the SPD 
wanted to maintain the controlled economy of the Third Reich. Despite 
Agartz’s still dominant position in the intra-party commission for the 
formulation of a socialist economic programme, the more market-oriented 
members of the intra-party commission for economic affairs, such as 
Gerhard Weisser, Erik Nolting or Gert von Eynern, 43 increasingly 
prevailed. This influence is reflected in the resolution for a social 
democratic economic policy passed at the party convention in 1947. 44 

The concept of a Liberal Socialism characterised by a regulated form of 
market economy was pushed further in the presentations by the Minister 
for Economic Affairs of Wuerttemberg-Baden, Hermann Veit, and the 
Bavarian Minister for Economic Affairs, Rudolf Zorn, during the SPD 
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party conference in Diisseldorf in September 1948. Here, the speakers 
campaigned for a combination of organised supply and free demand 
labelled Regulierte Marktmrtschaft (Regulated Market Economy). 45 In 
contrast to Agartz’s planned economy, Weisser’s conception of a Third 
Way and Nolting’s directed economy, the advocates of such a regulated 
market economy who also included the Senator for Economic Affairs in 
Hamburg, Karl Schiller, the Secretary General of the Uinderrat , Heinrich 
Troeger, and the SPD’s spokesman for financial affairs in the Economic 
Council, Walter Seuffert, did not demand the nationalisation of 
production facilities and governmental control of the economy. Instead, 
they requested the democratisation of the economy via worker 
participation and the abandonment of direct governmental interference; 
only indirect measures were accepted to regulate the market. 46 While an 
opinion poll among party members at the party convention signified that 
the majority of the SPD supported this change of direction in economic 
policy from a Planned to a Regulated Market Economy, the party 
executive was hesitant to pass any declaration or manifesto as an outcome 
of the convention in 1948, but further on supported production control 
and nationalisation in particular cases. 47 

In essence, two opposing parliamentary groups had emerged within the 
SPD: the followers of Viktor Agartz and a planned economy on the one 
side, and the supporters of a regulated market economy on the other. This 
inconsistency was both a sign for the continuing internal party debate on 
the programmatic development of economic policy, as well as for the 
insecurity triggered by the unexpected success of Erhard’s liberal 
economic policy. Various members of the SPD, such as the chairman of 
the SPD parliamentary group in the Economic Council, Erwin Schoetde, 
cautioned against an uncoordinated appearance and its consequences for 
public elections: ‘it is not so much the fact that we Social Democrats did 
not have clear concepts, it is rather that our concepts are not yet 
coordinated.’ 48 Even Erich Ollenhauer, representing Kurt Schumacher on 
the party board due to the latter’s illness, criticised the SPD: 

We neither had the time, nor the energy, nor the people to develop 
[...] a programme in which it is in concrete terms stated, what 
practical politics and economic policy the Social Democracy would 
conduct in Germany in the near future. [...] The question whether we 
can achieve this task in the coming years will be decisive for the 
political future of the German Social Democracy. 49 



Even during the campaign for the upcoming first federal elections in 
August 1949 the criticism levelled at the disunity regarding a coordinated 
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social democratic economic policy did not cease. Although the party 
brochure for the election to the first B undestag expressed a universal 
commitment to a socialist planned economy, 50 it could not conceal the 
general dissension among the Social Democrats. This party inconsistency 
and programmatic deficiency which was due mainly to Kurt Schumacher, 
who never put emphasis on the development of a specific theoretical 
programme of economic policy but considered a pragmatic socialism as 
expedient and essential, was possibly detrimental to the reputation of the 
SPD and its success at elections. At the same time, the democrat and 
former political editor of the social democratic daily Schwabische Tagivacht in 
Stuttgart recognised both the importance of integrating the public in the 
political course of action and of the risk of deficient or inconsistent public 
relations. Finally, not only the academic schools but also any political party 
required the public in the formation and implementation of a democratic 
economic model. Thus it is important to examine which social democratic 
economic concepts were communicated to the general public and how 
this was achieved. 

Immediately after the end of World War II, Kurt Schumacher, fought 
for the reconstruction of the SPD and a socialist democracy in Germany. 51 
In doing so, however, he mainly addressed a political audience, i.e. the 
occupying forces, the political opposition or his own party. Rarely did his 
campaign for an Economic Democracy and economic planning move 
beyond the political sphere and the party media, such as the 
So^ialdemokratischer Vressedienst (spd), Der So^ialdemokrat, 1 7 olks-Wirtschaft , the 
Feuilleton , or the Neuer I r onvdrts? 2 Although the SPD press service, the 
So^ialdemokratischer Vressedienst, supplied numerous independent newspapers 
with articles, 53 social democratic economic conceptions were rather 
publicised by other Social Democrats, such as Otto Schafer, Viktor 
Agartz, Friedrich Stampfer, Alfons Montag, Paulus Skopp, Ulrich Grothe- 
MiBmahl, Rudolf Zorn, Gerhard Weisser, Herbert Kriedemann or the 
Secretary of the Trade Union for Banking and Insurances, Paul 
Kronberger. 54 Furthermore, an analysis of newspapers and publications of 
that time revealed that neither the social democratic economic 
conceptions nor their communication to the public via newspapers were 
coordinated. 

However, the upcoming elections — in 1946, communal and local 
elections took place in all Fander of the western occupation zones; 
additionally, Fandtag elections indicating the relative strength of the 
various political parties on a national level were scheduled in Bavaria, 
Hesse and Wuerttemberg-Baden 55 — required both a coordinated public 
appearance and a coherent concept. Whereas all members of the SPD 
were linked by the advocacy of Christian-humanistic values due to the past 
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experiences with National Socialism and the present economic situation in 
post-war Germany, 56 there was no specific economic concept 
communicated via election posters and pamphlets. The ideological 
campaign for the communal and 'Landtag elections in 1946/47 merely 
opposed capitalism as antagonist of democracy 57 and presented the SPD 
as the party for the poor and helpless. 58 In order to overcome the 
economic and social misery in these years, the SPD advocated extensive 
central planning and the nationalisation of large-scale core industry in line 
with the example set by the British Labour Party in the United Kingdom. 59 
However, on its placards, the party seldom made a statement about a 
concrete economic model, for instance the pun with its initials: Socialism, 
Planned economy, Democracy. 60 

Precisely this insufficient and imprecise information about the social 
democratic economic conception gave the political opposition an 
opportunity to distort facts and terminology. For tactical political 
considerations, the opposition reduced the campaign to the polarising 
slogan ‘Controlled Economy versus Social Economy’. 61 Thus the SPD was 
repeatedly forced to emphasise that its objective was a short-term planned 
economy, not a long-term controlled economy. 62 Kurt Schumacher tried 
to disengage from the dilemma by appealing to the socialists ‘to make 
another effort to [...] turn a controlled economy into a planned economy, 
[...] because, it is easy for the opposition to appeal to the stupidity of those 
who cannot distinguish a prison from a free athletics club.’ 63 
Consequently, the SPD not only resisted the demagogy to equate a 
controlled with a planned economy but also attacked the political 
opposition by denouncing capitalism. 64 However, it was difficult for the 
Social Democrats to confront the political opponent campaigning with its 
economic programme of a so-called ‘ Gemeinmrtschajf 65 (Social Economy) 
with its own concrete economic programme. Especially in times of 
campaign where the complex political programmes were simplified and 
popularised, the SPD lacked an effective slogan. 

It would appear that the Social Democrats assumed that the majority of 
the German people wished for collectivisation of core industries. 66 In 
order to affirm this position and to gain political ground, the SPD tried to 
integrate the will of the people by requesting a referendum on the 
socialisation debate to be held in conjunction with the Landtag elections in 
the British occupation zone on 20 April 1947. 67 Although the SPD was 
confident about the outcome, the unionists within the CDU in North 
Rhine-Westphalia headed by the Deputy Prime Minister, Karl Arnold, 
dismissed the application and with this the public opinion poll. However, 
achieving relatively good results in the Landtag elections, 68 the SPD won 
the post of Prime Minister in five out of eleven Lander parliaments. 69 
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Additionally, the Social Democrats occupied eight ministries of 
economics. Hence, the CDU/CSU demanded the post of the Director of 
the Administration for Economics in the Economic Council. 70 After an 
increasing political conflict culminating in a crucial and historical 
confrontation between the two parliamentary groups regarding the key 
position in the administration of the bizonal economic area, the SPD 
virtually abandoned its claim for cooperation under social democratic 
leadership and decided to form the opposition as Erwin Schoettle declared 
on 24 July 1947: 

The Social Democrat parliamentary group will not refuse to 
cooperate in [the Economic Council] . Yet our cooperation will be of 
a different character [...]. It will not have the form of an unrestrained 
opposition. It will have the form of a practical, constructive 
opposition against measures we consider to be harmful to the 
German people. 71 

This decision can be ascribed to Kurt Schumacher, 72 who considered 
the Economic Council and its Administration for Economics in Frankfurt 
to be merely provisional institutions 73 and not decisive political 
instruments in the implementation and communication of economic ideas 
and policies. While some Social Democrats, such as Georg Berger, shared 
Schumacher’s opinion that it was therefore not important whether Viktor 
Agartz or Johannes Semler (CSU) became Director of the Administration 
for Economics, the disappointment among many members of the SPD 
was noticeable; 74 after all, the Administration for Economics and its 
Director were given both an increasing room for manoeuvre regarding the 
implementation of economic policies 75 and, importantly, a media 
apparatus with its own publications facilitating the communication of 
these policies. While the German legislature and its administration 
remained subject to Allied supervision, several Social Democrats, such as 
the economic experts Gerhard Weisser and Rudolf Zorn, realised that 
important opportunities existed to develop and implement their own 
economic and socio-political ideas. 76 Nevertheless, when Johannes Semler 
assumed his office, Kurt Schumacher merely pledged an intransigent 
opposition to capitalist interests in the Economic Council 77 and a 
determined advocacy of the needy in the wider public 78 without further 
contemplating the enhanced political opportunities to implement and 
communicate social democratic economic ideas. While the stance of the 
SPD and its parliamentary group in the following parliamentary debates 
on the formulation and implementation of an economic model for post- 
war West Germany has been extensively examined and documented in 
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other research, 79 the purpose here is to analyse the public stance of the 
I tilkspartei and the communication of its conception of economic policy. 

After the Administration for Economics under the direction of 
Johannes Semler started operation at the end of July 1947, the power 
struggle and conflict of competence between the two major political 
parties continued in parliamentary committees and in public, and, for the 
time being, the bizonal administration did not reach a modus vivendi to 
confront the then prevalent economic difficulties. In anticipating negative 
headlines and public hostility, 80 the members of the Social Democrat 
parliamentary group in the Economic Council recalled that they had 
committed themselves to constructive opposition and so collaborated in 
the legislation for the reorganisation of economic planning and rationing. 
Already in August of that year, the Bizonal Executive Committee 
dominated by a Social Democratic majority called on the Administration 
for Economics to complete the drafting of new regulations on rationing. 81 
Thereupon, the administrative agency submitted the draft for the 
Warenverkehrsgeset. \ (Draft Law for the Movement of Goods in the Bizone) 
to the Economic Council on 28 August 1 947. This document revealed the 
conceptual differences regarding the future economic order: whereas the 
CDU and the CSU were interested in limiting the law as an emergency law 
to be restricted to essential goods and valid only until 31 December 1949, 
the SPD aimed to broaden the scope and attached importance to the 
wording ‘planning and control’ in the text of the law in order to form the 
foundation for an enduring economic policy aligned with planning and 
control. 82 Eventually, however, after heated debates in the quasi- 
parliament, the law was not only renamed Geset \ uber Notmassnahmen auf 
dem Gebiet der Wirtschaft, der Emahrung und des l 7 erkehrs or simply 
Beipirtschaftungsnotgeset \ (Rationing Emergency Law) but was also passed by 
a close vote on the back of CDU/CSU and FDP support (24 votes to 18) 
in the Economic Council on 30 October 1947. 83 Having refused to 
endorse the overall law because of an explicit or demonstrative opposition , 84 
the Social Democrats thereupon approved the executive orders, which 
determined the actual application and interpretation of the law by the 
Administration of Economics, on the basis of their commitment to 
constructive opposition and their opinion that government control of the 
economy was inevitable at the time. 85 

In order to emphasise the polar dichotomy between the Social 
Democrats and the more capitalist-oriented parties in the public debate, 
several party members, such as Emil GroB and Friedrich Caspary, both 
cautioned against underestimations of the conservative parties’ potential 
with regard to elections, and urged the party executive to confront the 
political opponent with a practical and concrete economic programme. 86 
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Despite these warnings, and the CDU’s relatively high percentage of votes 
in the first state legislature elections in April and May 1947, 87 Kurt 
Schumacher still assumed that the Christian Democrats would fall apart as 
soon as the public identified them as reactionary Catholics and bourgeois 
capitalists. 88 Nevertheless, the party chairman sought to coordinate the 
activities between the party and its parliamentary group to publicise its 
position; 89 finally, the upcoming Landtag, local and communal elections in 
the Saarland, Bremen and Wuerttemberg-Baden (October and December 
1 947 90 ) required harmonious appearances and concerted action. 

When the more market-oriented Ludwig Erhard succeeded Johannes 
Semler as Director of the Administration for Economics in the Bizonal 
Economic Council on 2 March 1948, the SPD had an enemy who 
promised to facilitate parliamentary and public campaigning. The 
following day, a report presenting Erhard as a protege of the American 
occupying power appeared in the popular news magazine Der SpiegeP 1 in 
which leading Social Democrat circles who had planted the story hoped to 
discredit the newly appointed director. Similarly, in parliament, the 
chairman of the SPD parliamentary group, Erwin Schoettle, attempted to 
exert pressure on the politically still relatively inexperienced Ludwig 
Erhard by unambiguously warning him against any intended measures that 
were not consistent with the Social Democrats’ viewpoint. 92 Erhard, 
however, was not at all intimidated by their actions; on the contrary, he 
self-confidently introduced a bill that extended the scope of his 
responsibilities. According to the wording of this XJbergangsgeset \ iiber 
Preisbildung und Preisuberwachung, the so-called ‘Pmsgesetp (Pricing Law), 
henceforth, the Administration for Economics and its director were in 
charge not just of macroeconomic policy but also price policy. 93 While the 
Social Democrats agreed with the idea that a single authority be 
responsible for pricing, they pushed for an independent agency. Although 
even some Christian Democrats, such as Andreas Hermes, shared their 
opinion, 94 Erhard eventually prevailed and the Economic Council passed 
the Pricing Law on 10 April 1948; the SPD merely succeeded in limiting 
its period of validity to the end of the year. 95 

After Ludwig Erhard introduced his concept of a Social Market 
Economy to the Economic Council at its fourteenth plenary meeting on 
21 April 1948, 96 not just Social Democrats but also Christian Democrats, 
such as the Director of the Administration for Alimentation, Agriculture 
and Foresting, Hans Schlange-Schoningen, had second thoughts about the 
Director of the Administration for Economics and his audacious project. 
In view of the nationwide demonstrations against food shortages in spring 
1 948, Schlange-Schoningen endorsed planning and government control of 
the economy. 97 Seeing no remaining political scope for liberal 
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experiments, this amounted to a fundamental attack on Ludwig Erhard’s 
economic policy. Erhard’s position came under increasing strain within his 
own party; in addition, he was confronted by a commission of enquiry of 
the Bavarian 'Landtag that reprimanded him for his administrative and 
political conduct as former Bavarian Minister for Economic Affairs. 98 The 
SPD therefore aimed to capitalise on the dissent within the coalition of 
conservative parties by publicising it. 99 Supported by leading 
conservatives, Erhard resolutely responded and warned the SPD against 
disrupting the relationships within the bourgeois coalition and employing 
the public for cynical political purposes. 100 Eventually, however, the SPD 
did not succeed in challenging the coalition over this topic, nor was the 
debate made public, though the populace had once more played a decisive, 
albeit indirect, role in influencing the political debate. 

For the time being, it remained difficult for the Social Democrats to 
form political alliances and publicly to criticise Erhard and his concept of 
a Social Market Economy without providing a viable alternative. Despite 
the scepticism and the declared political resistance on the part of the SPD, 
as expressed by its economic spokesman, Gerhard Kreyssig, 101 surprisingly 
no further discussion of Erhard’s theses followed within the Social 
Democrat parliamentary group. Ironically, however, it was the Social 
Democrat and then Director of the Central Department for Pricing and 
Wages within the Administration for Economics, Leonhard Miksch, who 
in cooperation with Ludwig Erhard conceptualised the gradual 
liberalisation of the economy. Their co-authored Gesetg iiber Letts dt^e fur die 
B emrtschaftung und Preispolitik nach der Geldreform marked the principles for 
the rationing and price policy after currency reform. 102 This law — aimed at 
initiating economic liberalisation for a gradual transition to the Social 
Market Economy — provided the Director of the Administration for 
Economics, Ludwig Erhard, with such extensive political powers that 
some termed these principles ‘the authorisation to the greatest possible 
extent ever issued in Germany, apart from the [...] Enabling Act of 
1933.’ 103 Nevertheless, the draft law was not only adopted by the 
Administrative Council and the Economic Committee of the Economic 
Council as expected but also widely approved by the Economic 
Committee of the Landerrat and even by the Social Democrat Ministers of 
Economic Affairs. 104 In order to become legally effective, however, the 
so-called ‘Leitsat^e- G esetf ultimately required the parliamentary assent. 
During the first reading of the law in the eighteenth plenary meeting of 
the Economic Council on 17 June 1948, Erhard used the debate to 
present his overall economic ideology and to reaffirm his determination to 
pursue it. 105 Thereupon, the economic spokesman of the SPD, Gerhard 
Kreyssig, criticised Erhard’s intention to liberalise rationing and pricing by 
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retorting that his party agreed wholeheartedly with the principle of 
liberalising prices in a sound economy, but not in one of scarcity. 106 
According to the SPD leadership and the trade unions, a transition to 
normal economic conditions was only possible via systematic economic 
planning 107 — a perception they understandably believed was shared by the 
public. 108 Thus, the SPD vehemendy opposed Erhard’s approach and 
ideology as appearing too utopian for the needs of the population at that 
time. Yet, the opposition in the Economic Council could not offer an 
alternative concept and tried not to be pushed into identification with 
controlled economy: 

[We] once more want to destroy the consistently appearing 
misconception [...] the Social Democrats have been advocates of the 
existing controlled economy. The Social Democracy detests what we 
have come to know as controlled economy as a legacy of National 
Socialism in Germany [...] as much as anybody else in this hall. We 
just have a different opinion regarding the means and the timing to 
get away from this controlled economy. 109 

The Social Democrats’ dilemma was intensified by their shared interest 
in the success of the currency reform to be initiated by the Guiding 
Principle Law under discussion. While the delegates of the SPD in the 
Economic Council widely agreed with Miksch’s and Erhard’s bill, which 
granted the Administration for Economics more room for manoeuvre, 
they refused to assign the director of the administration ‘dictatorial 
authority’. 110 Thus, the SPD parliamentary group submitted a counterdraft 
suggesting an independent consultative board of trustees. 111 After the 
original draft law was modified accordingly, the so-called ‘ Leitsdt^e-Geset ^ 
was eventually passed by 50 votes to 37 in the eighteenth plenary session 
of the Economic Council on Friday 18 June 1948. 112 

In view of the fact that the Guiding Principle Law — enabled not least 
by the disunity of the Social Democrats, their members in the Economic 
Council opposing it, but their delegates in the Uinderrat unanimously 
approving it (21 June) 113 — assigned decisive legislative competence across 
the range of economic and price policy to the Director of the 
Administration for Economics, Ludwig Erhard, it constituted a turning 
point in favour of economic liberalisation, and so came to be perceived as 
‘the most significant parliamentary decision of post-war German 
history.’ 114 In spite of such importance, the / Mtsat^e-Geset^ thereafter 
received relatively little attention in both political and public debate; the 
latter instead focused on the imminent currency reform. 
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With regard to that reform, however, the German authorities enjoyed 
litde potential for influence. Although the Economic Council had even 
appointed a separate committee to prepare a monetary reform, namely the 
Sonderstelle Geld und Kredit within the Administration for Finance, in 
October 1947, and even though this panel of experts — once chaired by 
Ludwig Erhard, now by Erwin Hielscher — submitted a Draft Law on the 
Reorganisation of German Finance to the Allied Bipartite Control Office 
in February 1948, 115 the German proposal was eventually not 
considered. 116 Nevertheless, the currency reform and the subsequent 
amelioration of the general economic situation were widely associated with 
the Director of the Administration for Economics, Ludwig Erhard, who 
had announced the reform together with its far-reaching implications for 
regulatory policy to the general public in a broadcast on 21 June 1948. 117 

However, once the general euphoria about the new currency gave way 
to disillusion and disappointment due to rising prices forced up by the 
enormous demand and relatively low production, strikes and even affrays 
took place all over Germany in the following months, and the SPD as the 
advocate of the poor felt justified in presenting a motion of no confidence 
against Erhard in the Economic Council on 17 August 1948. 118 This 
attracted considerable media attention upon which the Social Democrats 
hoped to capitalise; yet, in the event, the endeavour was to fail by 47 votes 
to 35 inter alia due to the absence of eight SPD members. 119 After the 
press reported about the behaviour of the delegates which in other 
respects followed the whip in all caucuses and accepted the command of 
Kurt Schumacher without a word of protest even if they were of another 
opinion, 120 various leading Social Democrats feared for the public image 
of the SPD as a whole. 121 In view of these negative headlines, the party 
executive suggested to publicise the positive activities and achievements of 
the social democratic party representation in the Economic Council. 122 
While the SPD recognised the importance — if not necessity — to integrate 
the public by informing about its course of action, the absence of concrete 
party directives based on an overall economic programme constituted a 
handicap for the SPD parliamentary group. The lack of coordination 
between party and its parliamentary representation was detrimental to the 
reputation of the SPD as a whole. 123 Despite various complaints sent to 
the party executive, for instance by the SPD in Hesse-Kassel that ‘in all 
reports on the activity of the Economic Council the opinion [about the 
SPD] was not favourable’ 124 and the perception of Herbert Kriedemann 
that ‘the reporting on the social democratic activity in the Economic 
Council is [...] actually in disorder,’ 125 the party leadership did not react to 
amend this situation. This inactivity confirmed the fact that Schumacher 
underestimated the competence of the Economic Council and thus the 
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consequences of an inadequate communication of the SPD’s 
achievements in this quasi-parliament to the public. Although the whip 
and the voting behaviour improved when the SPD presented a second 
motion of no confidence against Ludwig Erhard and Hermann Piinder on 
10 November 1948, the motion for dismissal was rejected by 52 to 43 
votes 126 and the labour party failed to use the potential of the Economic 
Council which was increasingly in the focus of the press and the public 
since its inception on 10 June 1947. 127 

The social democratic electoral campaign for the local and communal 
elections in the second half of the year 1948 128 was confined to the 
criticism of the economic policy performed by the Administration for 
Economics. 129 The political leaflets and election posters denounced the 
Social Market Economy and its direct tangible accompaniments, such as 
the increase of prices 130 and rising unemployment. 131 Equally in political 
and public speeches and newspaper articles, Social Democrats merely 
criticised Erhard’s political procedure and remained vague about an own 
economic concept. 132 While no viable and concrete economic alternative 
was presented to politics and the public at that time, there were indeed 
some social democratic options, such as a regulated market economy 
discussed at the party conference in Dusseldorf in September 1948. 
However, according to the party chairman, Kurt Schumacher, who 
attacked Erhard’s ideas as absurd and concluded the early ending of the 
Social Market Economy and of its proponent, 133 a transition to normal 
economic conditions was only possible via a controlled economy — a 
perception he believed to share with the public. 134 After the Bavarian 
unions called for a mass rally in August at which around 100,000 workers 
protested against rising prices, 135 and later when the trade unions, headed 
by the Social Democrat and union official, Hans Bockler, led a general 
strike on 12 November 1948 in which the men in the picket line claimed 
socialisation, planning and control of the economy, 136 the representative 
chairman of the SPD, Erich Ollenhauer, considered Schumacher’s 
perception affirmed. 137 The SPD hoped to benefit from this public 
criticism on the present governance and immediately tried to integrate the 
dissatisfaction among the workforce in its strategies and campaigns. 
Hence, it supported this ‘understandable reaction of the organised 
workforce against the economic policies of Erhard.’ 138 This climax of 
public resentment provided ammunition for the social democratic 
Minister for Economic Affairs of North Rhine-Westphalia, Erik Nolting, 
who attacked Ludwig Erhard and the Social Market Economy in the so- 
called Frankfurter Streitgesprdch , a public dispute between the two 
contestants, taking place in Frankfurt on 14 November 1948. There, 
however, Nolting’s statement did not go beyond criticism and no 
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conclusive social democratic economic alternative was presented to the 
public. 139 Thus, when the price development stagnated noticeable in 
December 1948, Erhard and the coalition of CDU/CSU, FDP and DP 
had a good reason to be optimistic regarding the first B undestag or federal 
elections in the subsequent year. 

While the success of the Social Market Economy became increasingly 
noticeable to the general public in the first few months of 1949, 
Schumacher and the recently established central W ahlkampjprogramm- 
kommission (election campaign programme commission) in Hanover, on 
which the leading figures of the party were represented under the guidance 
of Fritz Heine, who had coordinated SPD campaigns in the late Weimar 
period, 140 continued to believe in the public interest in socialisation 141 and 
the failure of Ludwig Erhard and his economic policy. 142 According to 
most political leaflets distributed by the Social Democrats, the capitalist 
system did not give consideration to the economic and social needs but 
was responsible for the widening of economic and social disparities in 
German society. 143 Schumacher, who endorsed this position in his 
speeches throughout the campaign, reminded West Germans that 
circumstances for many continued to be desperate by pointing out the 
squalid living conditions, unemployment, high prices, and dislocation that 
beset many at that time. In addition, he asserted that the bourgeois parties 
had nothing to do with the economic upswing that West Germany had 
enjoyed since the currency reform. Instead, the economic improvement 
was rather the result of factors, such as a milder winter, a good harvest, 
and the funds provided by the European Recovery Programme. 144 While 
also other leading Social Democrats merely criticised Erhard’s economic 
policy, 145 the SPD did not provide any concrete economic programme but 
rather extended the election campaign to class struggle. 146 Consequendy, 
in order to underline the support of the unemployed and blue-collar 
workers, the Social Democrats opened their campaign in Gelsenkirchen in 
the Ruhrgebiet on 19 June 1949 while Konrad Adenauer and Ludwig 
Erhard started in middle-class Heidelberg. In his numerous election 
speeches, Kurt Schumacher polemised with aggressive rhetoric that due to 
Erhard’s economic policy an upper class was living in luxury compared to 
ordinary Germans who suffered from economic depravity and 
unemployment. 147 Similarly, the SPD election appeal accused the 
Administration for Economics in Frankfurt as an instrument of 
Klassenkampf von oben (class conflict from above) which solely made the 
poor needier and the wealthy richer. 148 In order to avoid social frictions 
but mainly to cope with the economic situation of post-war Germany, the 
party brochure Wahlaufruf of the SPD advocated economic planning and 
socialisation of certain key industries, such as raw material sectors. 149 
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Thus, on election day on 14 August 1949, two fundamentally different 
economic concepts confronted each other and the voter was called to cast 
a ballot either for the socialist planned economy or the Social Market 
Economy. 

This clear alternative, however, could not deny that the SPD lacked a 
concrete economic concept and thus an effective slogan and 
communication of party objectives in times of campaign. While it is 
arguable whether Erhard’s economic concept led the SPD to a more 
confrontational line away from its previous course, however, the 
programmatic deficiency was predominantly due to party inconsistency. 
Furthermore, the socialist planned economy confronted the primacy of 
economics with the primacy of politics despite the wide absence of 
governmental institutions, viz the economic concept of the SPD rested 
upon unrealistic premises, such as a strong parliamentary government. 
However, by performing effectively a constructive opposition in the 
Economic Council, the Social Democrats contributed considerably to the 
legislation and the formation of economic policies and to the 
establishment and stabilisation of a new German parliamentary 
democracy. An accomplishment, Kurt Schumacher unfortunately 
relativised in a public speech by stating that ‘in Frankfurt, all action 
emanated from the occupying powers and not from the German 
parties.’ 150 This imprudent presentation of the political parties in post-war 
West Germany was arguably detrimental to the appearance of the SPD 
and the communication of its political objectives. In essence, the SPD did 
not use the potentials to communicate both its achievements in the 
Economic Council and its economic conceptions to the general public. 




2.2 



THE CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATIC 
UNION/CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 
UNION AND SOCIAL LIBERALISM 



Economic policy 

ensured by the concept of the Social Market Economy 

is the best social policy 2 

(Konrad Adenauer, 1 949) 

In contrast to the Social Democrats, the Christian Democrats in post-war 
Germany were initially not organised as a national political party but 
existed solely in the form of various parliamentary groups and former 
parties, such as the Deutsche Demokratische Partei (DDP). In order to absorb 
civic and liberal groupings and to include Catholic and Protestant 
democrats in a common conservative and cross-confessional party, in all 
four zones of occupation Christian-based communities of interest formed 
on a regional level. The numerous newly founded parties, such as the 
Christlich-Demokratische Union Deutsch lands (CDU), the Christlich- 
Demokratische Partei (CDP), the Christlich-S opiate Union (CSU), the Christliche 
Union (CU), the Christlich-S opiate I r olkspartei (CSVP), the Christliche 
I r olkspartei des Saarlandes (CVP), the Christlich-S opiate Unionspartei (CSUP), 
the Christlich-Nationale Union (CNU), the Christlich-Demokratische I klksbund 
(CDV) or the Christlich-Demokratische Block (CDB), were unified by a 
commitment to Christian social responsibility in order to cope with the 
prevailing social and economic situation in the aftermath of the Third 
Reich and the Second World War. 2 Thus the early programmatic 
discussions of the Christian Democrats were concerned with the 
reestablishment of a liberal, democratic and humane social and economic 
order. Based on Thomas Aquinas’ teaching and the Katholische Sopiallehre 
(Catholic social doctrine), the conviction that neither an evidently 
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inadequate pre-war liberal capitalism nor an equally antisocial doctrinaire 
communism but only an economic and social model oriented entirely 
toward common welfare would serve society, became manifest in so-called 
‘Christian Socialism’. 3 While in the first post-war years socialism became 
the socio-political slogan and socialist planning was at the centre of both 
the political and the public debate, 4 the economic conception and the 
programmatic definition of Christian Socialism remained subject to 
interpretation and even criticism. 

According to the so-called ‘ Walberberge f or ‘ Kolner Kreis ’ 5 around the 
Dominicans P. Eberhard Welty and P. Laurentius Siemer, as well as the 
trade unionists Johannes Albers, Karl Arnold and Michael Rott, Christian 
Socialism was derived from Thomas Aquinas’ holistic anti-capitalist social 
doctrine. 6 Thus the economy’s foremost objective was the fulfilment of 
public demand via macroeconomic planning and control rather than the 
free market and competition. While the socialisation of core industries was 
pursued, private initiatives and personal responsibility remained 
unaffected. These socio-ethical and economic principles finally formed an 
integral part of the so-called ‘ Kolner Leitsdt^e’ (Cologne Principles), which 
were brought forward by the Christian Democrats in Cologne as a party 
platform for an emerging national CDU in June 1945. 7 Thus Christian 
Socialism was meant to be the socio-political and economic model for a 
new political party formed by the Catholic working class. 8 

Similarly and simultaneously, the CDU in Berlin around Jakob Kaiser, 
Andreas Hermes and Ernst Lemmer considered the pre-war social and 
economic order characterised by the bourgeoisie and liberal capitalism as 
obsolete and propagated a new socialist era of the working class. 9 With 
their public appeal Deutsches I 'oik! in which they argued for a planned 
economic and social reorganisation with private interests subservient to 
collective responsibility, and advocated the nationalisation of core 
industries while maintaining private property, they appealed for the 
assembling of Christian, social and democratic forces in order to establish 
the Christlich-Demokratische Union Deutschlands (CDUD) as the political 
representation of all workers and employees. 10 

These corporate and socialist principles embodied in Christian Socialism 
also formed the basis of the Christian Democratic founding circles in 
Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollern, North Baden and Hesse. 11 While here the 
radical Christian revolution was considered equally essential in order to 
overcome capitalism and to establish a new Christian Socialist Democratic 
order, in particular the Frankfurter Kreis with its editors of the Frankfurter 
Hefte, Eugen Kogon and Walter Dirks, interpreted Christian Socialism 
more individualistically and less oriented towards common welfare. 12 Thus 
in their publications they argued for a liberal rather than state-controlled 
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Sosfalismus aus christlicher l 7 erantivortung (Socialism in Christian 

responsibility), a Sofa/ismus der Freiheit (Liberal Socialism), or a 
Wirtschaftlicher Sogialismus (Economic Socialism). 13 According to Kogon, 
such a liberal or economic socialism was best achieved by a mixed 
economy labelled So^ialisierte Wirtschaft (Socialist Economy) combining 
governmental macroeconomic planning and limited nationalisation with 
private ownership and economic competition. 14 On 15 September, these 
economic and socio-political ideas expanded into the so-called ‘ Frankfurter 
\ Mtsdtgf (Frankfurt Principles) which served as party platform for the 
newly founded Hessian Christlich-Demokratische Partei (CDP), later to be 
renamed the Christlich-Demokratische Union (CDU) in November 1945. 
Moreover, these principles were supposed to be a programmatic directive 
for a projected national I 'olkspartei. Thus, in their effort to establish a 
supra-zonal Partei der Arbeit (workers’ party), the Christian Democrats in 
Berlin were supported by the Frankfurt Circles and by founding members 
of the Hessian CDU; to these groups belonged the left-wing Catholics 
Walter Dirks and Eugen Kogon, the former chairman of the Deutsche 
Zentrumspartei (Z) (Centre Party) in Frankfurt and henceforth chairman of 
the CDP, Jakob Husch, the Deputy Prime Minister of Hesse, Werner 
Hilpert, the politician Bruno Dorpinghaus, the economist Karl-Heinrich 
Knappstein, later editor in chief of the Frankfurter Neue Presse, Marcel 
Schulte, the journalist and co-founder of the later Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung, Erich Dombrowski, the writer August Kober, the medic Hermann 
Fruhauf, the Catholic priests Alois Eckert and Jakob Herr, the jurists 
Wilhelm Fay and Hans Wilhelmi, the fabricant Ludwig Jost, and, finally, 
the Christian trade unionists Josef Arndgen and Adolf Leweke. 15 

The aim to form a national Christian Democratic political party guided 
by a personal-liberal Christian Socialism was also shared by the influential 
former Lord Mayor of Cologne, Konrad Adenauer, who defined his 
position at a meeting of the recently founded Rhenish-Westphalian CDP 
on 4 October 1945. 16 Arguing for a Christian and social orientation 
without socialisation, he objected to both the socio-ethical anti-liberal 
agenda of the Kolner Kreis and the socialisation attempts by the trade 
unionist and former deputy chairman of the Centre Party in Dusseldorf, 
Karl Arnold. According to Adenaueris pragmatic argumentation, 
socialisation and central governmental planning spawned an extensive 
bureaucracy and jeopardised badly needed foreign direct investments. 
Only private initiatives and entrepreneurship enabled the economic 
reconstruction of post-war West Germany. 17 Finally, he managed to 
convince Arnold and other charter members of the CDP to abstain from a 
general nationalisation and extensive governmental interference in the 
economy. 18 While Adenauer’s exertion of influence and contribution to 
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the programmatic development in 1945 are still controversial, 19 for the 
time being, the commission of the CDP for the formulation of a party 
platform did not make a statement regarding socialisation and state 
control. 20 Furthermore, the final party programme of the Rhenish- 
Westphalian CDP, which widely adopted the Kolner Leitsdt^e, abandoned 
the term ‘Christian Socialism’. 21 Not until the so-called ‘Keichstrejfen\ the 
first official meeting of the various founding circles in Bad Godesberg 
between 14 and 16 December 1945, did the Christian Democrats in the 
British zone of occupation commit themselves to the Christian Socialism 
of the Walberberger Kreis, and decide to follow the Berlin proposal by taking 
on the name Christlich-Demokratische Union Deutschlands (CDU). However, 
they agreed upon the formulation So^jalismus aus christlicher V erantwortung 
(Socialism in Christian responsibility). 22 

Solely the Bavarian Christian Democrats held on to their name 
Christlich-S ogiale Union (CSU), 23 while deliberately abandoning the term and 
concept of Christian Socialism. According to the party chairman, Josef 
Muller, the notion ‘socialism’ put off the middle classes, the bourgeoisie 
and entrepreneurs. 24 Due to this consideration, the party’s foundation 
charter instead referred to a so-called ‘s o^iale Wirtschaftsordnung (social 
economic order) rejecting general socialisation and valuing free 
enterprise. 25 Equally, the fundamentals of the CSU published on 31 
December 1945 did not correspond to an anti-liberal Christian Socialism 
but emphasised personal responsibility and private initiatives. 26 However, 
Muller and the party’s internal commission for economic policy, which 
was established immediately after the CSU received provisional permission 
by the Office of Military Government for Bavaria on 8 January 1946, 
avoided an early programmatic commitment to any particular economic 
order. 27 For the time being, in its policy statements as well as in the 
campaign for the first communal and local elections in Bavaria on 27 
January, 28 April and 26 May 1946, the CSU merely distanced itself from 
both economic liberalism and a collective economy. 28 While the party 
further defined its economic and socio-political objectives in the 
resolution Die funf Punkte der Union (Five Articles of the Union), adopted at 
the first party convention in Munich on 1 7 May 1 946, 29 and circumscribed 
its perception of a liberal socio-economic order in the first post-war 
constitution, namely the constitution of the Free State of Bavaria coming 
into effect on 8 December 1946, 30 the CSU did not determine a specific 
economic model at this stage. Not until the guiding principles Dreissig 
Punkte der Union (Thirty Articles of the Union) based on the policy 
statements of the Christlich-S ogiale Union , agreed upon at the second party 
conference in Eichstatt on 14/15 December 1946, did the CSU identify an 
economic order between doctrinaire liberalism and socialism labelled the 
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so-called ‘ Mittlerer Weg (Middle way). 31 This third path rejected a planned 
economy and economic liberalism in equal measure. Further, the CSU 
argued against collectivisation and general socialisation and advocated 
personal responsibility as part of common welfare. 32 Although this 
economic conception was not part of the first post-war Landtag elections 
on 1 December 1946, the CSU wholeheartedly and eventually successfully 
campaigned for economic reconstruction and political reliance in times of 
disenchantment with politics, occupation and a destroyed infrastructure. 33 
Furthermore, in order to anchor the CSU’s economic and socio-political 
ideas in both political and general public opinion, the CSU party chairman 
Josef Muller applied to the American military authorities for a permit to 
edit the party’s own newspaper. 34 Although the weekly journal in the style 
of the economic concept Der Gerade Weg (The Direct Way) 35 only 
appeared for a few months, the party’s efforts for publicity and public 
relations were noticeable. Thus the CSU set going a decisive impulse for 
both the conception and communication of an economic and socio- 
political model for post-war Germany. 

While more recent academic research on the economic and political 
reorganisation of Germany generally subsumed the various Christian 
Democratic and Christian Socialist approaches in defining and 
communicating an economic and socio-political model in the immediate 
post-war years, 36 this study of the communication of politics essentially 
provides a differentiated account considering the activities of the Bavarian 
Christian Socialists and the federal state under American occupation 
which saw the first post-war government with the much lauded ‘founding 
father of the Social Market Economy’ Ludwig Erhard as Bavarian Minister 
for Economic Affairs, the first political campaigns and the first 
democratically elected cabinet. Indeed, while particularly the Rhenish 
CDU in the British zone of occupation obtained a more effective 
organisational structure and uniform appearance, and thus arguably 
disposed of greater political influence in the economic and political 
reorganisation of Germany, 37 however, in contrast to the CSU, the CDU 
in general initially did not possess a coherent manifesto defining economic 
and socio-political objectives and thus was not representative of the Union 
as a whole. 38 

This deficiency was predominandy due to Konrad Adenauer’s political 
calculations aimed at including the several fractions within the party, and 
the power struggle between the chairman of the Rhenish CDU and the 
chairman of the CDU in Berlin, Jakob Kaiser. 39 In order both to anchor 
his economic ideas and to strengthen his position, Adenauer submitted a 
well-structured concept for a party platform, which was widely adopted at 
the second party conference in Neheim-Hiisten on 1 March 1946, and, 
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which finally gained him the party chair of the CDU in the British zone of 
occupation. 40 Only a few days later, Konrad Adenauer began general 
public campaigning for his Christian-oriented economic and social order 
following the principle that the economy serves the human being, not the 
human being the economy. 41 Furthermore, he appealed to all political 
parties to present their respective concrete party platforms to enable the 
electorate to make a decision in the upcoming elections. Still, Adenauer 
did not commit himself to a particular economic model instead merely 
stated that the materialistic Weltanschauung (ideology) had to be replaced by 
a Christian philosophy; he deferred the debate about nationalisation of 
core industries to a later stage. 42 However, by making sure that the 
formulation of the CDU party platform permitted room for 
interpretation, 43 the abstract resolutions also gave rise to internal debate 
and public speculation complicating the communication of a conclusive 
economic and socio-political concept: for instance, when Jakob Kaiser 
proclaimed socialisation and Christian Socialism as the intention of the 
CDU and the content of the official party platform in Essen on 31 March 
1946. 44 In order to defuse the intra-party conflict about the economic 
conception, and mainly to control the claims to the leadership, which 
threatened to split the CDU, Adenauer set up the Wirtschafts- und 
Sogjalausschuss (Economic and Social Committee) of the Rhenish CDU. 
The politically instrumental committee with its 17 members chaired by the 
banker Robert Pferdmenges and the chairman of the Catholic workers 
association Josef Gockeln was assigned the task of determining the 
fundamental principles of the party’s future economic and social policy on 
10 April. 45 Due to tactical political considerations, the party chairman in 
the British zone compromised both in his public speeches announcing the 
indispensability of economic planning and control, 46 and in the resolution 
of the economic and social committee submitted by him to the Rhenish 
party committee on 24 July. Here, Adenauer departed from his 
individualistic-liberal interpretation of Christian Socialism, and emphasised 
a collective and cooperative economy by simultaneously excluding the 
term and concept of socialisation. 47 This formulation of a so-called 
‘Gemischtivirts chaff (Mixed Economy) that allocated economic power to 
both the private and public sectors as a compromise and alternative to 
general socialisation became central to the CDU’s principles for economic 
and social policy proclaimed by Adenauer in Essen on 24 August 1946. 48 
According to the party chairman of the Rhenish CDU, these economic 
and social guidelines were meant to form the basis for a comprehensive 
party platform for the Christian Union on a national level. 49 Adenauer’s 
pragmatic efforts to integrate the political wings of the CDU and to 
consolidate the party on a supra-zonal level aimed at providing an 
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alternative economic concept to the socialisation plans of the Social 
Democrats for both the upcoming parliamentary debates and the 
communal elections taking place in September and October 1946. 50 Thus, 
Adenauer was at that time a double focal point, namely in formulating as 
well as communicating a unifying and attractive party platform based on a 
so-called ‘ Wirtschaftsdemokratie ’ (Economic Democracy). 51 

According to previous academic research, Adenauer succeeded in 
convincing the respective regional associations of the Union in the British 
and American zones of occupation to abandon the ‘unsubstantial’ term 
‘Christian Socialism’ and to abstain from general socialisation at the 
conference in Stuttgart on 3 April 1946. 52 This research on the 
communication of economic and socio-political conceptions, however, 
has revealed that not only the return to Christian-humanistic values 53 and 
the intention for a restart of a democratic, liberal and social Germany, 54 
but also Christian Socialism or Socialism in Christian responsibility and 
socialisation played a distinctive role in the campaign for the first local 
elections in 1946 — in particular though within the East-CDU under Jakob 
Kaiser. 55 When the latter even promoted Christian Socialism in Dortmund 
in the Ruhr area, 56 and furthermore in the run-up to the local elections in 
September and October the CDU in North-Rhine Westphalia argued for a 
controlled economy in order to overcome the contemporary economic 
and social misery, 57 the CDU appeared to be far from a united and 
consolidated political party. Fundamentally, at that time the Union was 
still fragmented and did not possess a supra-zonal party platform defining 
uniform and universal economic and socio-political objectives. 

In order to overcome the party’s internal fragmentation and to 
consolidate the CDU organisationally and programmatically, Adenauer 
pushed for consultations in order to produce an attractive manifesto based 
on an equally liberal and social party platform at the first party convention 
of the Rhenish CDU in Diisseldorf on 10 December 1946. In view of the 
forthcoming Landtag elections in Baden, Lower Saxony, North Rhine- 
Westphalia, Rhineland-Palatinate, Schleswig-Holstein and Wuerttemberg- 
Hohenzollern in spring 1947, 58 the party chairman in the British zone 
thereupon presented an agenda which both emphasised personal liberty, 
which he perceived to be fundamental to political, economic and cultural 
life, and rejected socialism — considered to be opposed to freedom — at the 
convention of the zonal CDU in Lippstadt on 17/18 December 1946. 59 
While the CSU identified an economic concept between both liberalism 
and socialism termed Mittlerer Weg (Middle Way) and successfully 
campaigned against general socialisation and for economic autonomy in 
the regional elections already taking place in Bavaria on 1 December 
1946,6° the CDU in the British and French zones of occupation still did 
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not have a convincing manifesto mentioning a concrete economic model 
by which it could appeal to the electorate — that was in contrast with the 
CDU in Berlin which advocated general socialisation. 61 

Within a few weeks, however, Adenauer submitted his economic 
concept for the reorganisation of the economy entided Die CDU %ur 
Neuordnung der Wirtschaft (The CDU’s Position on the Reform of the 
Economy), which enabled and finally constituted a compromise between 
the intra-party parliamentary groups by pursuing a third path between 
capitalism and socialism. The programme advocating a Gemeinmrtschaft or 
collective-oriented economy instead of general socialisation achieved 
mutual consent when it was adopted as provisional party platform and 
manifesto on 7 January 1947. 62 After the economic and social committee 
of the CDU in the British occupation zone commented on Adenauer’s 
concept in Cologne on 24/25 January, 63 the decisive agreement 64 
supporting socialisation of heavy industry and certain financial institutions 
was finally adopted as party platform at the third party convention of the 
CDU in the Westphalian town of Ahlen on 3 February 1947. This 
programme was binding on the party, but was soon superseded thanks to 
Adenauer’s intense efforts, in collaboration with private industry, to move 
the CDU leaders away from their infatuation with Christian Socialism. 
While the Ahlener Progmmm provided an advertising slogan for the 
upcoming election campaign for the Uandtag elections, namely 
‘ Gemeinmrtschaff , it deliberately remained vague in further defining a 
particular economic model, merely stating that: 

The capitalist economic system has not done justice to the national 
and social interests of the German people. [...] The German people 
shall obtain an economic and social constitution that complies with 
the right and the dignity of the human that serves the spiritual and 
material composition of our people and secures the internal and 
external peace. [...] The new structure of the German economy must 
proceed from the assumption that the time of unlimited power of 
private capitalism is over. But we must also avoid replacing private 
capitalism with state capitalism, which would be even more 
dangerous for the political and economic freedom of the individual. 

A new economic structure must be sought which avoids the mistakes 
of the past and which allows the possibility of technical progress and 
creative initiative of the individual. 65 

This formulation enabled the integration of socialist-oriented party 
members while simultaneously distancing the CDU from its political 
opponent, namely the SPD and its socialist agendas. Nonetheless, the 
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programme set clear boundaries regarding nationalisation limited to basic 
industries and governmental control of the economy by maintaining 
private entrepreneurship. 66 Hence, the far-reaching party platform adopted 
in Ahlen was to a large extent in line with Adenauer’s economic 
conception 67 and can therefore not be regarded as a document of 
Christian Socialism 68 or as ‘clearly a programme of the left’. 69 In fact, the 
Ahlener Vrogramm was significant because what appeared to be Adenauer’s 
compromise with leftist elements within his own party was actually a 
clever tactical ploy. Unlike Kaiser, Adenauer believed that ‘with the word 
‘socialism’ we will win over five people and twenty will be driven away.’ 70 
He and his allies succeeded in reducing the programme of Ahlen to little 
more than a statement of ideals. As far as Adenauer was concerned, the 
real significance of the programme’s more liberal economic elements lay in 
the function they served within the CDU itself. The reason for the 
programme’s adoption was to provide the party with an economic 
programme which, as a compromise, would minimise internal party 
argument, and allow the CDU under Adenauer’s direction, to continue to 
concentrate on developing its political programme as a whole. Adenauer 
recognised that at some point in the future West Germans would have to 
make a choice at the ballot box between a planned economy and a market 
economy. In 1947, however, the time for this choice had not yet come, 
and Adenauer and Erhard were still laying the foundation on which it 
would be made. Moreover, the Ahlener Progmmm is significant with regard 
to the fact that economic principles were anchored in a party platform for 
the first time; so far the programmatic declarations by the CDU for a 
political and economic reconstruction of Germany were characterised 
mainly by socio-political postulates rather than by economic-political 
ideas. 71 Predominantly due to the severe economic situation after the cold 
winter of 1946/47, and further the challenge to integrate the refugees and 
expellees coming to Germany in the aftermath of the Second World War, 
economic and social concerns dominated both the political and public 
debate in spring 1947. 72 

Therefore, comparable to the party platform, the concepts of social and 
economic policy increasingly came to the fore in the run-up to the Landtag 
elections in North Rhine-Westphalia, Schleswig-Holstein and Lower 
Saxony on 20 April, and in Baden, Rhineland-Palatinate and 
Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollern on 18 May 1947. Whereas mainly socio- 
political issues had dominated election campaigns in the previous year, 
henceforth, these were widely displaced by socio-economic affairs. 73 
Nonetheless, comparable to the SPD’s campaign, the emphasis of 
Christian-humanistic values and the intention for a restart of a democratic, 
liberal and social Germany were still central themes in the campaigns in 
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spring 1947. 74 In contrast to the Social Democrats solely advocating the 
nationalisation of basic industry in order to overcome the economic and 
social misery of that time, the Christian Democrats possessed an actual 
economic programme with an attractive slogan, i.e. ‘Gemeinmrtschaff . 1S 
Even though the concept remained vaguely defined, this advantaged the 
CDU in times of campaign where the partially complex political 
programmes were commonly simplified and popularised. 

Although the Ahlener Program?// as party platform and manifesto only 
applied to the CDU in the British zone of occupation — the CDU in the 
French zone of occupation did not know about it and the CSU refused to 
accept it as party platform — essentially both the north-western CDU and 
the Bavarian CSU at that time had reached a relatively homogeneous 
programmatic conclusion, an economic system between liberalism and 
socialism, i.e. the Ahlener Program??/ suggesting a Gemeinivirtschaft and the 
Dreissig Punkte der Union advocating a Mittlerer l Veg In order to coordinate 
both future campaigns and the programmatic developments of the two 
political parties commonly referred to as the ‘Union’, the Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
der Christ/ich-De???okratischen und Christ lich-Sogialen Union Deutschlands (AG 
CDU/CSU) (Working Committee of the CDU/CSU), with its General 
Secretariat headed by Bruno Dorpinghaus (CDU) as liaison body and 
information centre editing the bulletin Deutschland-Union-Dienst, was 
constituted in Konigstein im Taunus on 5/6 February 1947. 76 When the 
first post-war parliament, i.e. the Wirtschaftsrat, became effective in June 
1947, the cooperation between both Union parties led to the formation of 
a common parliamentary group in the economic parliament, which 
continued later in the Bundestag of the Federal Republic. In order to 
overcome the fragmentation of confessional and middle-class parties, and 
to offer a broad political spectrum as I r olkspartei, however, the grouping 
required a common programme of political action. In addition, it entailed 
a whip that committed the two political parties to each other regarding 
both the implementation and communication of a particular socio- 
economic model. Although the grouping was not without controversy, 77 
the designated chairman of the CDU / CSU parliamentary group, Friedrich 
Holzapfel (CDU), expressed the parties’ commitment to the Ahlener 
Progra mm at the constituent meeting of the Economic Council on 25 June 
1947. 78 Hence, when the 52 delegates elected by the Uandtage of the eight 
Pander in the Bizone gathered in Frankfurt and the 20 representatives of 
the CDU / CSU parliamentary group faced 20 delegates of the SPD, 79 for 
the first time in post-war West Germany two opposed economic agendas, 
i.e. the socialist state-run economy and the more market-oriented 
Gemeinmrtschaft, competed in an official and decision-making political 
body. 
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Concerning the implementation and communication of any future 
economic model, both parliamentary party groups attached great 
importance to the Administration for Economics; after all, the 
administration and its director were given both a media apparatus, with its 
own publications, such as Wirtschaftsverwaltung , , and an exposed position 
due to the influence on economic policy. Thus, when the Executive 
Directors — among them the key position of the Director of the 
Administration for Economics — nominated for election by the Executive 
Committee were due for approval by the Economic Council, it came to a 
decisive confrontation between the two parliamentary groups on 22/24 
July 1947. 80 In view of the fact that the SPD had already obtained the post 
of Prime Minister in five out of eleven Lander parliaments and further 
occupied eight ministries of economics, the CDU/CSU parliamentary 
group claimed the position of the Director of the Administration for 
Economics in the Economic Council. 81 Having agreed on a candidate who 
was supposed to be one hundred per cent in line with the Ahlener 
Programmed 2 Adenauer called for closeness within the parliamentary group 
when it came to the final ballot. 83 There, supported by the votes of the 
delegates of the DP and the FDP, the Union obtained the majority and 
Johannes Semler (CSU), nominated by CSU party chairman Josef Muller, 84 
became Director of the Administration for Economics on 24 July 1947. 85 

With regard to regulatory policy, the newly elected chairman 
represented the party platform adopted in Ahlen. 86 Therefore, Semler not 
only received support from the CDU/CSU parliamentary group 87 but also 
from Konrad Adenauer, who wished to reduce government control of the 
economy, 88 and so welcomed the director’s advocacy for entrepreneurial 
initiative. 89 In his inaugural address to the first party convention of the 
CDU in the British zone of occupation in Recklinghausen on 14 August 
1947, the party chairman affirmed this concept of an increasingly 
autonomous economy. 90 In order to ensure the corresponding 
implementation of his socio-economic agenda, Adenauer asked the 
chairman of the CDU / CSU parliamentary group, Friedrich Holzapfel, for 
invitations to the caucuses, and there pleaded for cooperation between the 
directors, parliamentary group and party. 91 In fact, however, with the 
exception of Josef Muller, the party chairmen of the Union parties in the 
individual zones of occupation — including Konrad Adenauer who instead 
met with his informants and confidants Friedrich Holzapfel, the banker 
Robert Pferdmenges and the delegate of the Economic Council Theodor 
Blank, although the historian Rudolf Morsey assumed Adenauer’s frequent 
presence in Frankfurt 92 — seldom attended the meetings of the 
parliamentary party group in the Economic Council. 93 Furthermore, the 
collaboration between parliamentary group and parties in 1947 was 
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unsatisfactory despite numerous attempts and proposals on the part of 
various party members, regional party organisations and even the sister 
party CSU. 94 Although Adenauer realised the potential of the Economic 
Council and its Administration for Economics as a decisive political 
instrument in the implementation of his socio-economic agenda, 95 he was 
arguably more concerned with personnel policy rather than detailed issues 
regarding economic policy and the latter’s communication. 

By contrast, the then newly-elected Bavarian Minister for Economic 
Affairs Hanns Seidel, 96 whose liberal economic and social views based on 
neo- and ordo-liberal ideas 97 influenced the economic and welfare 
programme of the CSU adopted at the emergency party conference in 
Eichstatt on 31 August 1947, 98 aimed at bringing economic policy and the 
question for the future economic model for post-war West Germany to 
the fore in the public debate. 99 According to Seidel, the public and its 
opinion played a crucial role in the implementation of any future 
economic model as the economy relied on the people. 100 Hence it was 
essential to centre the individual and to anchor the principle of freedom 
not only in the economic and political course of action but firmly in 
people’s minds. 101 In doing so, he criticised previous parliamentary and 
governmental public relations efforts, which had failed to inform the 
general public about economic policy. 102 Thus, the appointment of Hanns 
Seidel to Bavarian Minister for Economic Affairs was of particular 
importance for both the implementation — all other ministries of 
economics in the western zones of occupation were occupied by the 
Social Democrats — and the communication of the CDU/CSU’s socio- 
political and economic agenda. 103 Already at the beginning of his term of 
office, Hanns Seidel used the opportunity in the budget debate in the 
Bavarian parliament, which was also attended by his fellow party member 
Johannes Semler, to outline his liberal as well as social economic concept. 
Referring to the interrelation and interdependence of the economy and the 
state, Seidel argued for a market economy with regulatory governmental 
interference in order to safeguard a social balance; economic liberalism 
had to be combined and balanced with social commitment. 104 In such a 
social verpflichtete Ijeistungsmrtschaft (Socially Committed Market 
Economy), 105 the state’s influence in the market was rather limited and 
contingent on the economic and social circumstances. 106 Thus, this 
economic order was not dogmatic but pragmatic, as it had to be adjusted 
to the particular economic realities. Indeed, the dire situation in 1947 
which many considered to be the eighth year of the war required a more 
directed economy, yet, Seidel aimed at reducing governmental control of 
the economy as soon as possible and pleaded for a currency reform. 107 In 
doing so, the Bavarian Minister for Economic Affairs who understood 
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well how to communicate the economic challenges at that time and the 
necessary provisional measures to both the party at grass-roots level and 
the general public, benefited from the fact that in the second half of 1947 
economic liberalism was increasingly standing up to the socialist Zeitgeist of 
the immediate post-war period; numerous publications in both the media 
and academia document the intensity and the extent of this controversy 
and trend. 108 Due to his economic views and the competence to 
communicate those, the nomination of Hanns Seidel as successor of 
Johannes Semler, who had been dismissed as Director of the 
Administration for Economics due to his critical utterances concerning 
the American food supply by the military authorities on 24 January, was 
discussed at the fourth party convention of the CSU in Marktredwitz the 
following day as well as in the caucus on 23 February 1948. 109 However, 
Seidel rejected a candidacy the very next day. 110 After the CDU/CSU 
parliamentary group could not agree upon another nominee at this stage, 
for the time being the then State Secretary in the bizonal Administration 
for Economics, Walter StrauB, presided over the directorate. Finally, after 
heated negotiations with the FDP and the CSU which both supported the 
candidacy of Ludwig Erhard, the Christian Democrats abstained from 
approving the nomination of Hans-Christoph Seebohm (DP) for the sake 
of the political cooperation. As the SPD also did not nominate its own 
candidate, the bourgeois coalition of CDU / CSU, FDP and DP came to a 
mutual agreement and elected Erhard as Director of the Administration 
for Economics in the subsequent plenary meeting of the Economic 
Council on 2 March 1948. 111 

The Union’s decision to approve the nomination of the then relatively 
unknown Ludwig Erhard for this decisive post was arguably more 
influenced by party political considerations rather than by the preference 
for a particular regulatory policy. The parliamentary group had 
unanimously and repeatedly committed itself to the Ahlener Program?}/, and 
did initially not intend to move from its part-liberal part-interventionist 
economic policy to Erhard’s consequent liberalisation of the economy. 112 
However, due to some doubts about the effectiveness of government 
control of the economy, the lack of alternatives, 113 the need to coalesce 
with the Liberal Democrats, which strengthened the liberal economic 
forces within the parliamentary group leading to the nomination of the 
managing director Alex Haffner (CDU) to head the committee on 
industry and trade within the Administration for Economics, 114 and not 
least by the virtue of the persuasiveness of the former advertising manager 
Ludwig Erhard, the parliamentary group of the CDU/CSU finally 
supported Erhard’s enterprise to liberalise the economy. 115 After 
delivering his convincing economic policy statement at the fourteenth 
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plenary meeting of the Economic Council on 21 April 1948 by which he 
informed the delegates about his economic concept labelled Sogiale 
Marktmrtschaft (Social Market Economy), 116 Ludwig Erhard also won the 
majority of party members of the CDU in the British zone of occupation 
over to his socio-economic conception. This is reflected in the party’s 
principles of economic policy elaborated by the zonal committee on 
industry and trade headed by Franz Etzel and the department for 
economic policy presided by Adolph Reifferscheidt which were widely in 
line with Erhard’s concept of regulatory policy. 117 After Erhard also 
succeeded in convincing the Christian Socialists and worker 
representatives of his both market and social economic model, 118 the 
CDU’s change of policy from the ideological, Christian anti-materialism 
reflected in the Ahlener Vrogramm with its Gemeimvirtschaft to a more 
pragmatic materialism based on the Social Market Economy finally 
became noticeable to everyone by the currency reform on 20 June 1948 
and official at the party convention in Recklinghausen on 28 August 
1948. 119 Indeed, the Director for Economics proved the ability to assert 
himself in both the parliament and the party, but, given that the Social 
Market Economy required public debate, for its acceptance or rejection, 
its discussion had to go beyond a political audience and Erhard — and the 
CDU/CSU — had to convince the sovereign, i.e. the people. 

This intention, however, increasingly posed a challenge due to the rise 
of prices and unemployment immediately following the currency reform. 
The general public euphoria soon gave way to disillusion and 
disappointment. Erhard’s economic policy met with severe criticism and 
strikes and even disturbances took place in various parts of the Bizone in 
the following months. In this situation, the Bavarian Minister for 
Economic Affairs, Hanns Seidel, defended Erhard’s course of action 
against demands to reverse the liberalisation of the economy by the public, 
trade unions, political opponents and even his own party. 120 However, he 
also appealed to the trade associations and the Administration for 
Economics to abstain from further price increases in order not to sap the 
public’s confidence in the new currency. 121 Equally, Konrad Adenauer, 
who was initially sceptical about Erhard and his concept, 122 backed the 
new Director of the Administration for Economics and his procedure, 
both of which were also controversial within the CDU, 123 and praised the 
Social Market Economy as a turn away from collectivism to the valuation 
of the individual and the person. 124 At the same time, he urged Erhard and 
leading party members in the Economic Council to take action against 
unpopular price rises and unemployment. 125 Thereupon, the 
Administration for Economics issued periodical price comparison lists in 
order to inform consumers and started the so-called ‘ Jedertnann-Programn. i 
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that provided reasonably priced and specifically marked goods to the 
people. Additionally, a law to prosecute the forcing up of prices was 
passed by the Economic Council on 7 October 1948. 126 However, all these 
measures had mixed success because they were limited in range and 
merely aimed at appeasing the public. Thus criticism on Erhard’s 
economic policy regarding the timing of liberalisation of the economy 
continued. Finally, the trade unions headed by the labour union official 
Hans Bockler called for a general strike against Erhard’s economic policy. 
Although Ludwig Erhard publicly condemned this procedure 127 and 
despite scepticism even among unionists, 9.2 million out of 11.7 million 
workers and employees in the Bizone observed the work stoppage on 12 
November 1948. However, the unions remained moderate in both their 
requests and approach as the strike was deliberately called for a Friday in 
order to avoid a spontaneous continuation that would interrupt the work 
— this overly cautious attitude on the part of the unions was often 
criticised at a later stage as some saw a second fateful position of points 
and the reason for victory of Erhard’s economic-policy. 128 

In view of the worsened public sentiment and the imminent communal 
and local elections in North Rhine-Westphalia, Schleswig-Holstein, Baden, 
Rhineland-Palatinate, Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollern, Lower Saxony and 
Berlin in autumn 1948, 129 Konrad Adenauer in particular was concerned 
with the implications of the actions taken by the Administration for 
Economics for election results, and so criticised the insensitivity of the 
parliamentary group and its economic policy which triggered the drastic 
rise in prices immediately prior to the elections. 130 Anticipating the 
election campaign of the SPD to attack Erhard’s economic policy, 
Adenauer prompted the party and parliamentary group to point out the 
achievements of the latter which consequently became subject to political 
communication. 131 However, the CDU did not yet apply the notion 
‘So^iale Marktmrtschaff to its election campaign. Instead and contrary to 
Erhard’s view who tried to avoid the dualism of control versus market 
economy by arguing that such an antithesis was obsolete and a synthesis 
provided the better option, the party campaigned with the polarising 
slogan of ‘Free Market Economy versus Controlled Economy’ 132 which 
had the effect of contrasting freedom with control, alluding to the 
inglorious years of NS dictatorship. However, it also meant that the CDU 
continuously had to clarify it did not opt for free capitalism but a socially 
oriented, regulated market economy. Thus the election campaign required 
a coordinated cooperation between parliamentary group and party as well 
as a coherent communication to the press and the public. Although 
Adenauer was committed in this regard 133 and affirmed Erhard’s earlier 
appeal to the parliamentary group to cooperate with the press in order to 
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ensure an adequate reporting about the Union’s economic programme and 
policy, for instance by hosting frequent press conferences, 134 both the 
collaboration within the party and with the media remained 
unsatisfactory. 135 Numerous petitions and complaints on the part of 
various politicians, newspapers — including papers associated to the Union 
— and interest groups document this state of affairs for which also Konrad 
Adenauer could be blamed for. 136 Despite his constant concern with 
public relations 137 and the great importance he attached to the campaign 
for the local elections in 1948, which he considered to be an indicator of 
public opinion regarding economic policy and a prelude to the Bundestag 
elections in the subsequent year, 138 the party chairman kept a reserved 
attitude towards journalists after the harmful negative press that he 
received when he was mayor of Cologne in 1933. 139 Although this attitude 
slightly changed in 1 946 when the party chairman cultivated close contacts 
with various journalists, editors and correspondents, the relations to some 
papers and their publishers, such as the Rheinische Post edited by Anton 
Betz and the Kolnische Rundschau edited by Reinhold Heinen, remained 
poor due to Adenauer’s criticism on their reporting. Furthermore, he 
continuously hesitated to accept public opinion surveys. Upon receiving 
the first polling results, he reportedly commented: This public opinion 
polling is the devil’s work! How can it be possible to find out so precisely 
what people think politically, or what they think about the political parties 
and how they will vote. I distrust clairvoyants and people who claim they 
can read the future.’ 140 While Adenauer eventually came to embrace public 
opinion polling, the concept of public relations did not yet fully pervade 
his political acting. 141 Nevertheless, the percentage of votes for the CDU 
increased in comparison to the Landtag elections in 1947. 142 

In order to attain more cohesion within the party and thus a more 
coherent communication in the federal elections in August 1 949, which in 
turn required a national consistent manifesto of CDU and CSU, both 
party chairmen, Konrad Adenauer and Josef Muller, supported the 
establishment of a coordinating committee in October 1948. 143 This panel 
of representatives from party and Administrative Council, headed by the 
Christian Democrat Franz Etzel, was assigned the task to formulate a 
common socio-political and economic concept for all three zones of 
occupation. Moreover, this programmatic statement by the Union parties 
was also meant to serve as guiding principle for the party representation in 
the Economic Council and the delegates in the Administration for 
Economics as well as manifesto for the election campaign; ultimately, it 
was the party which had to direct and represent the economic policy in 
politics and to the public while the administration in Frankfurt was solely 
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responsible for its implementation — however, both were accountable for 
the communication of economic policy. 

In this context and in order to convince the party of the concept of the 
Social Market Economy, Adenauer invited the independently aligned 
Erhard to present his views to the executive committee of the CDU in the 
British zone of occupation in Konigswinter on 24/25 February 1949. 144 
Erhard’s speech supposedly resonated a great deal among the zonal 
committee, which reaffirmed Adenauer’s belief that the CDU should build 
its economic policies upon Erhard’s principles. 145 Only a month later, the 
zonal economic committee, which at Erhard’s suggestion was 
complemented by a supra-zonal committee with the members Franz 
Etzel, Hugo Scharnberg, Friedrich Holzapfel, Karl Muller, Andreas 
Hermes, Johannes Albers and Hanns Seidel to formulate principles for the 
upcoming federal elections, 146 submitted a concept which was not only 
based on the Director for Economics’ neo-liberal and social agenda, but 
explicitly advocated the Social Market Economy. 147 In view of the 
stagnating prices and the necessity to use a convincing economic 
manifesto, which emphasised the distinctions between the Union and its 
political opponent, the concept of the Social Market Economy prevailed 
within the CDU albeit with objections from the Christian Socialists and 
worker representatives who adhered to the Ahlener Program rr. 148 After the 
CSU also expressed its commitment to a market economy with social 
balance, and Hanns Seidel advocated Erhard’s liberal and social economic 
model at the CSU’s party convention in Straubing in May 1949, 149 the 
economic principles elaborated by the CDU/CSU’s Working Committee 
centred the Social Market Economy. 150 Finally, these principles were 
adopted as party platform and manifesto for the upcoming federal 
elections at the CDU’s party conference in Diisseldorf on 15 July 1949. 151 

In contrast to the Ahlener Programm, these so-called < ‘ Diisseldorf er Leitsatge’ 
not only provided an attractive slogan to reach consensus within the party 
and to win public consent, but the principles also precisely defined the 
underlying economic concept: 

The “Social Market Economy” was taken as a basis for the German 
economic policy. [... It] is the socially limited constitution of the 
commercial economy in which the effort of free and proficient 
people is accommodated by an order generating a maximum of 
economic benefit and social justice for all. This order is achieved by 
freedom and commitment expressed [...] by real competition in 
performance [...]. The Social Market Economy is in sharp contrast to 
the system of the command economy [...] but also in opposition to 
the so-called “free market economy” of liberal coinage. 152 
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Accordingly, the Social Market Economy was not an alternative to the 
Gemeimvirtschaft of the Ahlener Vrogramm but rather an advancement on it: 
on the basis of the Christian-humanistic values of solidarity and equality in 
a mutually supportive society, henceforth a liberal meritocracy and an 
economic democracy were pursued. 153 The realisation and success of 
these, however, were considered to be contingent on the confidence and 
active participation of all tiers of the society. Only if the Social Market 
Economy were borne by the political will of the entire citizenry, would it 
be possible to construct an economy that was both free and 
simultaneously social. 154 Thus the election campaign for the federal 
elections on 14 August 1949 was not only about canvassing in order to 
ensure the continuance of the CDU/CSU as constitutive government, but 
also about promoting the Social Market Economy in order to realise a new 
economic and social system. 

To this end, and to coordinate propaganda throughout West Germany, 
a special central propaganda committee was established, similar to the 
SPD campaign organisation, and alongside it also a number of 
subcommittees, such as the Wahlrechtsausschuss (electoral law committee), 
or the so-called Arithmetiker Ausschuss (Arithmetic Committee), entrusted 
with providing demographic statistics and compiling data on previous 
state and local elections were created. This election campaign committee, 
to which belonged — alongside Dorpinghaus, Etzel, Albers and Scharnberg 
— the editor of the Kolnische Rundschau , Reinhold Heinen, and 
representatives from the various regional organisations and the Economic 
and the Parliamentary Council, was assigned the task to ‘initiate the 
measures which prove necessary in light of the election for the 
coordination of the party interests, including the inter-connected 
organisation, propaganda, and press duties.’ 155 On 5 March 1949, this 
central committee which planned the party’s overall campaign strategy and 
scheduled nationwide speakers was complemented by a press and 
propaganda committee which supplied posters, leaflets, brochures, and 
other campaign material to regional and district party organisations, 
including the Bavarian CSU, for which it often simply replaced ‘CDU’ 
with ‘CSU’ on the display. 156 

Perhaps the most important source of information provided by the 
central party leadership was its internal party handout Union im Wahlkampf 
(Union Party in Election Campaign) with a circulation of up to 25,000. 
These papers detailed election information and speaker notes for the party 
organisers at the regional and district level. 157 Central to this national 
campaign, driven mainly by Konrad Adenauer and the CDU of the British 
zone, were Ludwig Erhard and his economic policy. 158 In transforming 
that policy into effective propaganda, Adenauer urged the press and 
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propaganda committee to avoid any technical jargon regarding the 
intricacies of economics, stressing, ‘one must speak simply to the public, 
not too much, with a few thoughts and large ideas simply represented.’ 159 
Thus the polarising slogan ‘Social Market Economy or Socialisation and 
Controlled Economy?’ was to become the all-dominant question in the 
election campaign of summer 1949. 160 While the CDU/CSU had chosen a 
number of different and contrasting central themes in the immediately 
preceding years — Christian Socialism had been central to the campaigns in 
1946, the concept of a G emeinmrtschaft for the Uandtag elections in 1947, 
and free enterprise and a market economy in 1948 — henceforth, they 
centred the Social Market Economy and referred to Ludwig Erhard’s 
success record. 

Along with the Union im Wahlkampf that introduced Erhard as an 
economic expert and stressed his instrumental role in the rebirth of 
Germany to rank-and-file party activists, 161 political posters and leaflets 
were the chosen means to disseminate the ideas of the Social Market 
Economy to the electorate. Although these publications indeed addressed 
a variety of issues such as culture, refugees or the restoration of German 
unity, 162 most of the propaganda committee’s posters and pamphlets 
concentrated on economic issues. These mass communication media — for 
the 1949 election campaign the central committee produced around 1.7 
million posters, and several hundred thousand broadsheets were 
reproduced by the regional organisations — were also seen as the most 
uniform sort of propaganda that the party employed, with the press and 
propaganda committee producing the same posters and leaflets for use 
throughout West Germany, thereby creating a unified and coherent party 
image that transcended local interests. 163 In presenting themselves as a 
political union with a determination to construct a social and equally free 
German economy and community, the CDU/CSU encouraged the notion 
that it was the more competent and responsible party to safeguard West 
Germans from the threats from within, such as economic hardship, as well 
as from outside, namely the ever present Asiatic, Bolshevik threat. This 
image of a politically strong and economically successful Union was 
cultivated by a variety of political posters and leaflets; most emphatically 
perhaps in the poster series 1947-1949 which sharply contrasted the dire 
conditions from the immediate post-war years to the improved situation 
of 1949. 164 

While the CDU / CSU propaganda did not appeal to potential voters in 
terms of their class or profession but instead played on widely held 
perceptions that all in society had suffered equally in the post- 1945 rubble 
economy and secondly that the monetary reform had alleviated class 
differences, it was nonetheless deliberately directed towards refugees and 
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women. By evoking an antimaterialist, social and humanist West German 
society achieved through economic reconstruction, the CDU/CSU 
attempted to attract these specific groups which the party leadership 
sensed to be crucial for electoral success simply because of their 
proportions in society at that time — whereas newly- arrived refugees made 
up nearly 40 per cent of the population in some Under such as Bavaria, 
Lower Saxony and Schleswig-Holstein, 55 per cent of all eligible voters in 
post-war West Germany were women. 165 

As Ludwig Erhard’s programme of a Social Market Economy together 
with his personal powers of mass advocacy brought the CDU/CSU great 
political credit, over time there was not only a fundamental change within 
the party’s economic thinking but also — often overlooked — a shift in 
principal actor, namely from Adenauer to Erhard. After defending his 
concept of the Social Market Economy during the second party 
convention of the CDU in the British zone of occupation in 
Recklinghausen on 28/29 August 1948, Ludwig Erhard gradually became 
the dominant figure in the debate on economic policy. In fact, the party 
chairman, Konrad Adenauer, seldom participated in the meetings of the 
CDU/CSU caucuses in the Economic Council and left the economic field 
mainly wide open to his Director of the Administration for Economics in 
the Economic Council. In the light of their increased public prominence, 
on federal polling day in the entire Trizone on 14 August 1949 the 
electorate was called to cast a vote not only between a controlled economy 
and a Social Market Economy but also between Kurt Schumacher and 
Ludwig Erhard. 166 

While Erhard, who considered it necessary to directly address the 
German people in these years of economic uncertainty, 167 unremittingly 
popularised his economic concept and gradually prepared and 
implemented the liberalisation of the economy in the Economic Council, 
Adenauer rather aimed to exert influence on the reorganisation of the 
German post-war economy via the Parliamentary Council. Since 
September 1948, Konrad Adenauer presided over this constituent panel of 
65 delegates elected by the eleven Uinder parliaments in the three western 
zones of occupation to formulate the Basic Law, which became the 
provisional Constitution of the Federal Republic of Germany promulgated 
on 23 May 1949. Although the wording of the Basic Law neither 
mentioned expressis verbis the Social Market Economy nor defined another 
particular economic system, however, some of the central terms within the 
framework of basic rights, such as the right to the free development of 
one’s personality or the rights of ownership and inheritance, suggested or 
even predetermined a liberal economic policy. 168 Indeed, the socialisation 
of private property for the collective good remained possible mainly due 
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to the insistence of the Social Democrats . 169 Nonetheless, the Social 
Market Economy received constitutional assistance. According to the 
ordo-liberal economists Wilhelm Ropke and Franz Bohm who were 
among the first to point out and examine the correlation between 
Kechtsordnung (legal order) and Wirtschaftsordnung (economic order), the 
democratic liberal political system necessitated for its completion the 
market economy . 170 The political system ultimately geared toward the 
preferences of the individual required a corresponding institutional 
mechanism by which the individual could voice his preferences, i.e. the 
market or set of markets. In recognising and considering precisely this 
interdependence of constitutional and economic order, Konrad Adenauer 
and Ludwig Erhard paved the way for the Social Market Economy not 
only in political bodies but also in the general public . 171 Acting on the 
assumption that in view of the recent National Socialist dictatorship, the 
German people wished for political democracy, they continually 
emphasised the correlation between political and economic freedom . 172 
Decisive influences on the communication and finally the implementation 
of the Social Market Economy were the legislative Administration for 
Economics of the Economic Council and the constituent Parliamentary 
Council, and most importandy of all the interplay between both bodies 
and their chairmen, namely Ludwig Erhard and Konrad Adenauer . 173 

Whereas Konrad Adenauer and Ludwig Erhard saw the councils in 
Frankfurt and Bonn as decisive political instruments, Kurt Schumacher 
and the majority of the SPD instead considered the Basic Law to be a 
temporary solution until a constitution for a united Germany was 
formulated, and regarded the Economic Council and its Administration 
for Economics as mere provisional institutions with limited room for 
manoeuvre, hence unable to solve the immense problems of the 
immediate post-war years. Indeed, all laws of the German institutions 
required the approval of the Allied Bipartite Board, and furthermore, parts 
of the CSU deemed the bizonal administrations in Frankfurt to be 
incompetent ; 174 however, this sentiment was mainly due to conflicts of 
spheres of interests and influence between Bavarian federalism and 
German centralism. In retrospect, however, while the Union parties, and 
Ludwig Erhard in particular, effectively seized the increased political 
opportunities to implement and communicate their economic ideas, the 
leadership of the SPD both underestimated the decision-making power of 
the bizonal administration and the opportunity therein to communicate a 
socialist economic programme. While initially the Economic Council and 
the Administration for Economics generally followed guidelines issued by 
the occupying powers and, furthermore, were preoccupied with 
administrative matters to the detriment of questions of regulatory policy, 
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German political parties and officials increasingly not only interfered in 
the day-to-day administration, but began to make the fundamental choices 
determining the evolving economic and socio-political order. Although 
the purpose of the majority of the 131 laws passed in the legislative 
Economic Council in Frankfurt between 1 947 and 1 949 was to administer 
and improve the then prevalent scarcity, few aimed at the implementation 
of the Social Market Economy as the socio-political and economic model 
for post-war Germany; for instance, the so-called ‘ Bemrtschaftungsnotgeset ^ 
and its far-reaching executive orders adopted in parliament on 30 October 
1947. Although these legal documents did neither entirely dismiss 
planning and control of the economy nor specify any particular economic 
system, they assigned the Director of the Administration for Economics 
extensive authority and freedom in the application and interpretation of 
economic planning and rationing. The so-called ‘ Preisgeset zg passed by the 
Economic Council on 10 April 1948 increased this influence on economic 
policy even further. Henceforth, the new Director of the Administration 
for Economics, Ludwig Erhard, was not only in charge of macroeconomic 
policy but also of price policy. Arguably the most significant decision of 
the legislative quasi-parliament, however, was the adoption of the so-called 
‘Leitsdt^e-Geset^ on Friday 18 June 1948 which eventually enabled Erhard 
to initiate economic liberalisation following a currency reform and, 
importandy, to communicate the success of these policies later on. All 
these legal measures not only increased Erhard’s and thus the conservative 
parties’ influence on economic and financial policy, but, at the same time, 
they also reduced the political opposition’s possibilities for intervention. 
Thus, the Economic Council and the Administration for Economics both 
being under the direction of the CDU/CSU throughout proved to be 
decisive in the implementation and communication of the Social Market 
Economy as the principal socio-political and economic model for the 
emerging Federal Republic of Germany. Moreover, many leading Social 
Democrats not only misjudged the decision-making powers of the bizonal 
administration but also the feasibility of the market-oriented model in 
times of prevalent destitution and the initial absence of market 
mechanisms. 

Regarding the concept of the Social Market Economy, not only the 
opposition but also even some Liberal Democrats of the coalition had 
second thoughts. For instance the delegate of the FDP in the Economic 
Council, Everhard Bungartz, laconically commented on Ludwig Erhard’s 
presentation of the Social Market Economy in the Economic Council on 
21 April 1948: ‘Die Worte hor’ ich — allein es fehlt der Glaube mirf (While I 
listen, I do not believe a word of it). 175 The majority of the FDP led by the 
chairman Theodor Heuss and its parliamentary group in the Economic 
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Council headed by Franz Bliicher, however, supported the economic 
liberalisation — Ludwig Erhard finally became Director of the 
Administration for Economics upon the recommendation if not insistence 
of the FDP. 176 Indeed, the Liberal Democrats believed Erhard to be their 
candidate to realise a free and competitive economy. 177 While the SPD and 
initially also the CDU with its Ahlener Vrogramm advocated socialisation and 
economic planning, the liberal, democratic, and federal FDP in the three 
western zones of occupation consistently and consequently sided with 
private initiative and the reduction of governmental interference in the 
economy. 178 Thus, committed to implement its social and economic 
liberalism which was in many respects based on the writings of Alfred 
Miiller-Armack and Wilhelm Ropke, 179 the FDP largely strove to support 
Ludwig Erhard’s economic policy although cooperation between the 
parliamentary groups of the Liberal Democrats and the Union proved to 
be disturbed at times due to different views regarding economic 
liberalisation. In December 1948, for instance, the liberals parted company 
with the CDU/CSU over the first law passed by the Economic Council as 
quasi-parliament compensating German victims of the war 
( L.astenausgleichsgeset g) because they felt that the bill favoured collective 
property owners over individuals thus introducing a disguised 
collectivisation of the economy. 180 Nevertheless, the Liberal Democrats 
devoted their campaigns to promoting the Social Market Economy in 
parliament 181 and in public where they either conjointly campaigned with 
the Union or indirectly canvassed for Erhard’s economic policy by 
opposing socialisation and controlled economy. 182 In this connection, it is 
not surprising that the election campaigns of the CDU / CSU and the FDP 
as well as the DP were widely financed by a consortium of industrialists 
and businessmen led by the banker and confidant of Konrad Adenauer, 
Robert Pferdmenges. 183 Although Adenauer did not want the CDU/CSU 
to become too close to industrial interests, he urged the regional and 
district party organisations to raise money from all levels of society, 
including commerce and industry, due to insufficient funds to conduct the 
campaign fully. 184 While industry’s contributions to the respective political 
parties are difficult to quantify and the system was still in its infancy as of 
1 949, the practice of industry contributing funds mainly to the bourgeois 
parties was already forming. For the time being, the difference in funding 
between the bourgeois parties and the SPD was insignificant, but a pattern 
had been set nevertheless. 185 However, the CDU/CSU undoubtedly spent 
more on its election campaign, estimated DM 575, 000, 186 than its SPD 
rivals did. 

Just as clearly as the FDP — and incidentally also the NLP and DP 187 — 
advocated a liberal market economy, the communist I-CPD rejected the 
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economic liberalisation and rather campaigned for wholesale 
nationalisation. 188 Thus the Communist Party represented an economic 
conception similar to the one of the Social Democrats though less 
evolutionary-socialist, but more pronounced in its anti-Fascist, democratic 
and revolutionary rhetoric. 189 However, the virulent anticommunist Kurt 
Schumacher opposed any amalgamation of SPD and KPD, which he 
considered to be in the sphere of influence of the Soviet Union 190 — 
indeed, by now accessible archival sources confirm the direct control of 
the communist leadership in the Soviet zone of occupation by Moscow 
and the on-site Russian Military Administration. As the western occupying 
powers also prohibited a bipartisan union across the east west divide, the 
two parties merged to a single political party forming the Socialist ische 
Einheitspartei Deutschlands (SED) headed by Otto Grotewohl (SPD) und 
Wilhelm Pieck (KPD) solely in the eastern zone in April 1946. Moreover, 
the Communist Party in the western zones of occupation faced 
discrimination and even persecution. While the KPD was initially licensed 
and allowed to participate in the political and governmental reorganisation 
of post-war West Germany, it was increasingly restricted in its 
representation, excluded from inter-party proceedings; furthermore, its 
ministers, such as the Minister for Reconstruction in Rhineland-Palatinate, 
Willy Feller, the Ministers for Transport and Reconstruction in North 
Rhine-Westphalia, Heinz Renner and Hugo Paul, or Minister in Lower 
Saxony, Karl Abel, were actually dismissed by the Allied military 
authorities by 1948. In particular in the Anglo-American Bizone, the 
occupying powers aimed to foster anticommunist political life, and 
therefore banned the communist press; after several prohibitions to 
publish, the Westdeutsche l Plksecho (Dortmund) lost the licence on 4 May 
1948, the KPD-organ Freiheit (Dusseldorf) on 8 October 1948. In essence, 
being discredited and limited in its course of political action and 
communication, the KPD’s influence in politics remained marginal even 
though the results of the elections between 1946 and 1949 prove that the 
communist electorate cannot be considered quantite negligible d 91 However, 
despite the shared goal to fight capitalism and economic liberalism, there 
was no concerted action on the part of the SPD and KPD to the benefit 
of the bourgeois coalition of CDU, CSU, FDP and DP. 

In addition to the disunity of the political left, the social composition of 
the Economic Council was in favour of conservative and liberal forces. 192 
Furthermore, the Christian Democratic Union and Christian Social Union 
benefited from the Catholic Church’s influence. In many dioceses 
throughout West Germany, the Catholic church mobilised their flocks for 
the parties and church officials led numerous rallies, sent tens of 
thousands of speech outlines to church and lay leaders, and distributed 
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650,000 leaflets prior to the election in order to urge voters to cast their 
ballots only for ‘Christian candidates’. 193 After all, the proponents of a 
liberal economic policy or the Social Market Economy received backing 
and even promotion from leading economists and academic schools of 
economic thought. Already during the Third Reich, the committed 
opponents of the totalitarian National Socialism and advocates of neo- 
liberal economic policy, the members of the Arbeitsgemeinschaft Erwin von 
Beckerath within the Freiburg Circles, aimed at introducing liberal 
economic thinking in post-war Germany. Although limited in their room 
for manoeuvre in times of political persecution and later Allied 
occupation, Erwin von Beckerath, Adolf Lampe, Constantin von Dietze, 
Franz Bohm, Walter Eucken, Jens Jessen, Erich Preiser, Gunter 
Schmolders, Heinrich von Stackelberg, Theodor Wessels, Clemens Bauer, 
Gerhard Albrecht and Fritz Hauenstein considerably contributed to the 
conceptual development of a socially-oriented market economy, and its 
eventual acceptance in academia, politics and among the public. Whereas 
the Freiburg Circles mainly influenced the academic discussion, the 
Freiburg School, with its pivotal members Walter Eucken, Franz Bohm, 
Hans GroBmann-Doerth, Friedrich A. Lutz, Karl Friedrich Maier, Fritz 
Walter Meyer and Leonhard Miksch, additionally stimulated the public 
debate on liberal socio-economic ideas. The credit for having promoted 
and established ordo-liberal ideas in the German general public, however, 
is primarily due to Wilhelm Ropke. The German economist, intent on 
contributing to the cure of the German post-war economy, addressed the 
readership outside academia in the majority of his roughly eight hundred 
publications. Thereby he arguably became the intellectual figure in the 
establishment of economic liberalism in post-war Germany, and 
stimulated and influenced the public and political debate in equal measure. 
In drawing on Eucken’s ordo-liberal competitive order and Ropke’s 
economic humanist approach, the social-liberal Cologne School around 
the economist and anthropologist Alfred Muller-Armack pursued an 
economic order providing a synthesis of seemingly conflicting objectives, 
namely economic freedom and social security. Although this holistic 
concept labelled Social Market Economy is often viewed as a melange of 
socio-political ideas rather than a precisely outlined theoretical order, the 
conception possessed an effective slogan, which facilitated its 
communication to the populace. The eventual implementation, however, 
required not only communication but also political backup. Here, the 
socio-economic concept received considerable support from the 
Wissenschaftliche Beirut bei der l / erwaltungfur Wirtschaft as an official panel of 
economic experts and the Industrie- und Handelskammem as representative 
corporate institutions with extensive public functions. Both organisations 
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accorded die Social Market Economy political credibility and thus 
facilitated its communication and implementation in times characterised 
by a prevalent disenchantment with politics. Above all, however, the 
Social Market Economy was the economic thinking of Ludwig Erhard and 
Konrad Adenauer. 

While eventually the union of the two recently established political 
parties, i.e. the CDU and the CSU, possessed a coherent and unifying 
economic programme — due to the political and economic developments 
in 1948/49 and the seeming compatibility of the Social Market Economy 
and Christian social doctrine, with the devotees of Christian Socialism 
following the official party line — enabling a more consistent public front, 
the Schumacher SPD did not introduce its own economic concept but 
merely criticised the negative developments of Erhard’s economic policy, 
such as the widening of economic and social disparities in German society, 
despite the generally improving conditions. This, in turn, not only 
complicated the parliamentary work of the party in the Economic Council 
but also limited the public relations of the party as a whole. Whereas the 
SPD’s message could appeal to mainly its traditional base of electoral 
support, i.e. the working class, the CDU/CSU’s approach of creating 
multi-dimensional propaganda had broader appeal. In addition, the lack of 
an effective slogan hindered the SPD propaganda especially in times of 
campaigning where the partially complex political programmes were 
simplified and popularised. Thus the political posters and leaflets 
distributed by the Social Democrats were less visually striking than those 
of the CDU / CSU and much of the propaganda was based upon lengthy 
but rather abstract programme statements about economic planning and 
socialisation. 

Precisely this instance of insufficient and imprecise information about 
the Social Democrats’ economic ideas gave their opponents an 
opportunity both to occupy the field of a socially-oriented economic 
competence — many Social Democrats, such as the sociologist Alfred 
Weber, regretted the SPD’s inability in this respect 194 — and to distort facts 
so as to present the Social Democrats as pursuing a command economy. 
In view of the fact that the public mainly associated planning and control 
with the tyranny and alienation of the totalitarian NS regime, this was a 
clever move by the strategists Adenauer and Erhard. Indeed, while the 
public’s vehement indictment of the great industrialists appeared to favour 
a radical socialisation of the economy and society and led to the 
widespread anti-capitalist and pro-socialist rhetoric of the period, another 
side of the same traumatic German historical experience undermined any 
real potential for a socialist revolution. This was the fact that Hitler’s even 
more massive and destructive concentration and misuse of state power 
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had instilled in Germans an equally great fear of such power. Post-war 
Germans of all major political persuasions feared any kind of 
concentration of power, whether in the hands of large, monopolistic 
industries or the government. This further complicated the post-war 
SPD’s campaign for socialisation and centralist economic planning. 

In essence, while various socio-economic concepts between neo- 
liberalism and neo-socialism emerged for the political and economic 
reorganisation of post-war Germany, and were indeed put forward by 
either German academic schools of thought or political parties, only two 
played a major role in the political and public discourse. The economic 
model for the Federal Republic of Germany was strongly debated, but the 
character of the debate cannot be explained by the confrontation of two 
fundamentally different economic models described as laissez-faire 
capitalism and a controlled planned economy: neither side stood for an 
extreme. While the CDU/CSU was not simply propagating a purely free 
market economy, the SPD did not pursue a permanendy government- 
controlled economy. In fact, both sides shared the goal of pursuing the 
development of an economic-political system able to overcome both the 
deficiencies of liberal capitalism and the threats of totalitarianism. 
However, while both national parties gave priority to the economic issues 
of the time, the Schumacher SPD wanted to see the primacy of politics 
despite the wide absence of governmental institutions — in other words, 
the economic conception of the Social Democrats rested upon unrealistic 
premises, such as a strong parliamentary government. By contrast, Konrad 
Adenauer and Ludwig Erhard believed in the primacy of economics: 
instead of viewing social policy as a prerequisite for economic policy, 
conversely, the proponents of the Social Market Economy considered 
economic policy the best social policy to enable the stabilisation and 
harmonisation of both a liberal economy and democratic society. Thus the 
citizenry was the constitutive element in the socio-economic conception of 
Alfred Miiller-Armack, Ludwig Erhard and Konrad Adenauer, and one, 
which, in turn, affected the communication of their economic programme. 
Already at an early stage where contact with both the people and even on 
an internal party basis was barely existent and inadequately organised, they 
brought politics closer to the populace — though there was no real use of 
either modern advertising techniques or public opinion polls, resources 
that would be fully utilised in future campaigns — and the CDU/CSU 
consequently aligned its party platform, policies and campaigns — themed 
The economy is our fate’ — to include public opinion. In the run-up to the 
federal elections in August 1949, Adenauer and Erhard complementing 
each other — while the former unified the party programmatically, it was 
mainly the latter who introduced the Social Market Economy to both the 
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political and public sphere — campaigned with their pragmatic economic 
concept and presented the success of their economic policy. While the 
CDU/CSU was increasingly identified with the economic recovery and 
the improving economic conditions, the Union also fought more deeply 
for the public acceptance of its economic model in the battle for a model 
for post-war Germany, which was arguably not won in offices nor in 
parliament but rather at the forefront of public opinion. 




PART II 



POLITICS AND PUBLIC OPINION 



I ^oxpopuli, vox Dei. 1 
(Hesiod, 700 B.C.) 



Nec audiendi qui solent dicere, Voxpopuli, vox Dei, 
quum tumultuositas vulgi semper insaniae proximo, sit? 

(Flaccus Albinus Alcuinus, 798) 

While the previous chapters focused on the academic and bipartisan 
economic and socio-political concepts and their communication to the 
public, the following section analyses the sentiment among the populace 
and the nature of public involvement in the political process. 

Following the totalitarianism and despotism of National Socialism both 
the Allies and the German post-war parties aimed to design and establish a 
democratic economic and socio-political order derived from the people 
and consistent with the preferences of the populace. 3 The perpetuation of 
this regained democracy, in turn, ultimately required the active 
participation of the people as the actual sovereign. 4 Similarly, public 
acceptance and civic engagement were equally considered prerequisites for 
the success of the Social Market Economy. 5 Indeed, both government bj 
the people and government for the people, that is government in 
accordance with the people’s preferences, ultimately constitute democracy 
and thus any democratic economic model. 6 

Although it is principally a democratic concept, the tradition of the 
governors being ultimately constrained by the will of the governed is older 
than liberal ideology. Its roots lie deep in the past, even though there was 
no explicit articulation of the idea much before the eighteenth century and 
no systematic treatment of it until the nineteenth. The concept of popular 
sovereignty, as the ultimate legitimising authority, can be traced back to 
Aristode who remarked ‘He who loses the support of the people is a king 
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no longer .’ 7 The idea of aligning governmental conduct with public will 
also became a guiding principle to the fathers of the Constitution of the 
United States of America. Following the axiom of David Hume that ‘it is 
on opinion only that government is founded ,’ 8 they argued that ‘it is the 
reason, alone, of the public, that ought to control and regulate the 
government .’ 9 The fact that this so-called ‘public opinion’ is to be taken 
seriously was indicated by John Locke who used the expression ‘Law of 
Opinion’, explaining that the word ‘law’ was deliberately chosen in order 
to convey clearly the fact that pressure was being exerted . 10 Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, alternating between the expressions general will, public opinion 
and unwritten laws, went even further by viewing public opinion as the 
free guardian of morality and traditions and by arguing for the absolute 
sovereign of the people as community of equal citizens irrespective of 
their status and property within the nation-state . 11 

The period of confidence in public opinion, based on the belief in the 
moral judgement of the common man proclaimed in the Age of 
Enlightenment, was followed by a period of distrust in its capabilities and 
competence. The first to clearly voice the ambiguous and inherently 
contradictory role of public opinion was Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel. 
In contrast to the early liberal belief that the government had to follow the 
public will, Hegel considered public opinion only the unorganised way in 
which a people’s opinions and wishes are made known, in opposition to 
the organised state . 12 Similarly, the political-philosophical and social- 
psychological critiques by Alexis de Tocqueville, John Stuart Mill and 
James Bryce expressed doubts about the role of public opinion, even 
referring to the ‘tyranny of the majority ’. 13 Nevertheless, whether I 'ox 
Populi was I 'ox Dei or I 'ox Diaboli, public opinion was acknowledged by 
most to be a force in politics commanding attention. 

If it is agreed that public opinion is, or should be, essential for any 
democratic social system, the first matter at issue is the concept of public 
opinion itself. What is meant by the ‘public’ in ‘public opinion’? This 
seemingly simple query belies the complexity at the heart of the matter. 
What is the essence of defining public opinion — is it the consideration of 
public, or of opinion, or both? Is the political dimension fundamental to 
any definition of public opinion, or should we understand it in a much 
broader, anthropological sense? While the inherent limitations, theoretical 
assumptions, and social conditions of public opinion have been 
systematically studied since the rise of empiricism and the sociologisation 
theories in the beginning of the twentieth century, there remains little 
agreement on the exact meaning of ‘public opinion ’. 14 The reason for this 
lack of consensus may be rooted in the fact that so many researchers and 
theorists from different disciplines have contributed to the field but have 
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come to the study of public opinion with different assumptions and 
methodologies. In addition, the meaning of ‘public opinion’ is also tied to 
historical circumstances — the sort of political culture that exists, the 
nature of communication technology, and the importance of public 
participation in the everyday workings of government. Yet, these are not 
the only reasons why public opinion is hard to define. Some of the 
ambiguity in the term simply reflects the problematic nature of the 
concept, which attempts to unite the seemingly absolute incompatible, i.e. 
the public and opinion. Whereas the first aspires to achieve the universal, 
objective, and rational, the concept of opinion is market by the variable, 
subjective and uncertain. Thus, for some, public opinion does not exist ; 15 
others faced difficulties in further defining the concept of public opinion 
mainly in terms of its scope and representativeness, as expressed in the 
early circumscription by the historian Hermann Oncken: 

Public opinion is a complex of similar utterances of major or minor 
social levels on subjects of public life, at times debouching 
spontaneously, at times artificially created; it expresses itself in 
various organs, in associations or assemblies, mainly in the press and 
publishing, or simply in the unuttered sensation of the individual be 
him an ordinary man on the street or of the small circle of the 
cultured class; here a respectable sway even statesmen look at, there a 
factor without political importance; [...] at times consistent rising 
against the government and experts like a powerful flood wave, at 
times fragmented [...]; sometimes expressing the plain and natural 
sensation of the human being, sometimes being a clamorous and 
absurd burst of wild instincts; always guided but permanendy leading; 
[...], infectious like an epidemic, moody and unfaithful and imperious 
like people themselves, and after all nothing more than a word by 
which potentates deceive themselves . 16 

In view of the uncertainty in defining public opinion, it is essential 
initially to clarify what constitutes a public. The concept of a public 
emerged from Enlightenment democratic ideals and the many important 
social transformations that took place in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. A working definition of a public grew from its 
contrasts to other kinds of social formations, most prominently ‘crowds’ 
and ‘masses’. While it is considered that the crowd develops in response to 
shared emotions , 17 the public organises in response to an issue . 18 From the 
proposition that there is a public opinion only when a large number of 
people hold an opinion on a specific topic , 19 some would argue that the 
term ‘public’ should be confined to those who do, in fact, have an opinion 
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on the issue . 20 From this perspective, the public are the informed, the 
attentative, or the involved members of the society; the others, i.e. those 
people who merely inhabit a geographical area, are simply the masses . 21 
The problem with this restrictive definition is that it prejudges the 
question of public interest. In reality, in any society, on any particular 
issue, there are large numbers who have no knowledge of the issue, no 
opinions about it, and therefore no will on it. Thus, other attempts to 
distinguish publics from crowds or masses focused on the idea that 
divisions of opinion, the existence of debatable demands, were essential 
characteristics of a public. The clash of contradictory opinions was 
considered the crucial factor distinguishing a self-aware public reasoning 
with others from a sentimentally united mass composed of anonymous 
individuals who engage in very little interaction or communication . 22 Thus, 
a public may be defined as a group of people who are confronted by an 
issue, who are divided in the ideas as to how to meet the issue, and who 
engage in discussion over the issue. Despite the complicated situation 
regarding access to information, public discourse and democratic 
attributes in general in post-war West Germany, this chapter adopts the 
position that the then German population (people, populace, nation) 
could be considered a public divided over the issue of how to reorganise 
the post-war economy. Due to this public discourse over the controversy, 
an opinion, defined as the acceptance of one among two or more 
inconsistent views, which are capable of being accepted by a rational mind 
as true, was formed . 23 

In order eventually to attain and assess public opinion, many 
researchers, policymakers and journalists have suggested simply 
aggregating individual opinions . 24 This most common definition of public 
opinion serves as the justification for using representative surveys and 
polls, i.e. interviewing randomly selected individuals across social groups, 
to measure the will of the population; and, further, it resonates with the 
structure of the popular election. Others argue that public opinion refers 
to what the majority of individuals opine, say or think . 25 In this context, it 
is important to distinguish between public opinion proper and opinion 
that is voiced in public, i.e. popular or published opinion. According to 
Tom Harrison, ‘public opinion is what you will say out loud to anyone. It 
is an overt, and not necessarily candid, part of your private opinion .’ 26 The 
communication scientist Elisabeth Noelle-Neumann, in introducing the 
concept of ‘the spiral of silence’ that determined when opinions could 
become public, defined public opinion as that ‘opinion which can be 
voiced in public without fear of sanctions and upon which action in public 
can be based .’ 27 Derived from earlier views, as expounded by such 
philosophers as Locke, Hume, Rousseau and most explicidy de 
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Tocqueville describing a social pressure to conform, this formulation 
departs from the more customary definition of a collection of individual 
opinions and delineates it as a social-system-level concept. Public opinion, 
from this perspective, imposes sanctions on individuals who are not in 
step with convention. Fearing sanctions, such as social isolation and 
unpopularity, individuals are constandy sensitive to the climate of opinion, 
which differentiates popular from unpopular opinions. The match or 
mismatch between the personal viewpoint and the perceived majoritarian 
opinion determines subsequent expression of the individually held 
opinion. If the personal view is socially dominant or ascendant, it will be 
expressed willingly in public. However, if the view is in the minority or on 
the decline, the individual fearing social sanction will be silent. Noelle- 
Neumann’s spiral of silence metaphor attempts to model an opinion 
winnowing process, wherein perceived majority opinions become self- 
fulfilling prophecies because uninhibited expressions give the appearance 
of being more widely held than may actually be the case; and minority 
opinions, being silenced by their conformist proponents, appear less 
widely held than they truly are. As minority opinions spiral into silence, 
people in society are increasingly confronted with one viewpoint that 
appears dominant. Due to this effect that the opinion of a majority may 
not always be public and the inherent potential for political 
communication and media influence over atomised citizens through the 
use of propaganda and through inclusion or omission of information, it is 
difficult to limit the assessment of public opinion to the most popular 
opinion. Finally, other scholars suggest that public opinion is less a 
reflection of citizens’ opinions but rather the projection of what elites, i.e. 
journalists, politicians, or pollsters, believe. Although this notion that 
public opinion is a creation of social leaders may seem cynical, it has a 
large number of adherents. According to Walter Lippmann, the common 
citizen could not possibly stay informed on all affairs of state and, given 
this impossibility, could hardly be relied upon to produce intelligent 
opinion on public affairs. Thus, one could only turn to a government of 
specialists and see public opinion as the expression of elite opinion; the 
will of the people can therefore never be any more than the will of some 
of the people . 28 Similarly, James Best noted that ‘one could only conclude 
that the only public opinion which is relevant in the policy-making process 
is the opinion of the attentive public or the opinion elite .’ 29 While these 
categories are not mutually exclusive, this assessment considers the 
aggregated preferences of all individuals weighed equally in the conduct of 
the government that is weighed with no discrimination as to the content 
or source of the preference, in order to satisfy the claim for a balanced 
public opinion. Thus, for the purpose of this research and by no means in 
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any final sense, public opinion shall be defined as die aggregation of all 
citizens’ preferences and orientations towards political factual issues 
expressed in free elections, opinion polls, petitions and newspaper articles. 

Considering that ever since the Enlightenment, public opinion 
bestowed an aura of legitimacy upon laws, policies, decisions and 
convictions, and, following the Habermasian ideal of a deliberative or 
discursive democracy in which legitimate lawmaking can only arise from 
the public deliberation of the citizenry, 30 one may therefore fundamentally 
expect a high government responsiveness defined by the continuing action 
of government and policymakers in accordance with the preferences of its 
citizens. 31 With regard to both public opinion about the liberalisation of 
the economy and policy responsiveness of the first parliament, i.e. the 
Economic Council, in post-war West Germany between 1945 and 1949, 
however, there exists ambiguity even in scholarly writings and academic 
research. What little there is appears contradictory and incomplete. 
Whereas some argue that ‘the discontinuation of the government control 
of the economy was embraced by the majority of the public,’ 32 others 
assert that ‘the majority [...] could not conceal their appalling surprise’ 33 
and consider ‘the critics of the capitalist economy by no means as hopeless 
in a minority.’ 34 In order to balance this deficiency, this chapter aims to 
assess public opinion regarding the implementation of the Social Market 
Economy in post-war Germany and to examine whether the decisions and 
policies by the Economic Council were consistent with people’s 
preferences. Although article 20 paragraph 2 of the Basic Law of the 
Federal Republic of Germany promulgated on 23 May 1949 stated that all 
state authority is derived from the people, 35 and, similarly, the first 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany, Konrad Adenauer, 
declared in the B undestag on 21 October 1949 that it was not possible for 
any political organisation in Germany to claim legitimacy for its existence 
and action unless it rests on the freely expressed will of the people, 36 this 
chapter argues that the liberalisation process and subsequent 
implementation of the Social Market Economy were neither in accordance 
with majority public opinion nor did the Economic Council show a high 
level of responsiveness to public will. 

With regard to the assessment of both public opinion and policy 
responsiveness, it is essential to focus on salient aspects and elements of 
the then political discussion and economic policy, such as socialisation, 
government control of the economy, or the currency reform. In order to 
gauge representative public opinion and its development over time, this 
chapter considers representative public opinion surveys conducted by the 
occupying forces, i.e. the Opinion Survey Section within the Intelligence 
Branch of OMGUS which, under the direction of Frederick W. Williams, 
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carried out 72 opinion polls between October 1945 and September 1949 
testing German opinions on the economy, politics, and society, and 
German polling institutes, namely the institute for the Erforschung der 
offentlichen Meinung Mar ktfors chung Nachrichten, Informationen und 

Dienstleistungen (EMNID) founded by the management-consultant Karl- 
Georg von Stackelberg in Bielefeld in 1 945, and the Institut fur Demoskopie 
(IfD) established by the pollster Elisabeth Noelle -Neumann in Allensbach 
in 1947. 37 Although public opinion polling was largely considered the first 
scientific mastering of public opinion to finally achieve a satisfactory 
degree of empirical validity, 38 polling was soon criticised for its 
methodological shortcomings, its negative effects on public opinion and 
democratic life, and accused for antidemocratic manipulation instead of 
monitoring public opinion. 39 Nonetheless, due to the ideal situation for 
drawing random samples in occupied Germany — the then card index of 
all German inhabitants serving as the distribution basis for food and 
supply in times of rationing facilitated surveys — this study considers the 
poll as a significant tool to assess and, thus, reflect public opinion between 
1945 and 1949. 

In addition, the reports by various local governments on the perceived 
public sentiment regarding economic issues 40 and the results of 
democratic elections on local, regional and federal levels will serve as an 
indicator of public opinion. 41 In connection with this, indeed, it has to be 
considered that the voting public is not synonymous with the general 
public — particularly in the local elections 1946 to 1948. Despite a 
consistent increase in the number of eligible voters in post-war West 
Germany due to the return of expellees and prisoners of war, the 
integration of refugees and the readmission of former National 
Socialists, 42 many people were still denied the right to vote due either to 
ongoing denazification programmes or to the residency clause. Besides, in 
some Eander , such as Hesse, only political parties receiving a minimum of 
fifteen percent of the votes obtained a mandate. Further, there were no 
publicly distinguishable economic conceptions available to the electorate 
until the run-up to the Landtag elections in spring 1947 and concrete 
competing economic concepts, namely free market or planned economy, 
did not enter the electoral campaign until the local elections in the second 
half of the year 1948. Moreover, an individual’s electoral behaviour is 
arguably a function of social structures and influenced by rational choice, 
i.e. guided by instrumental reason; accordingly, individuals choose what 
they believe to be the best means to achieve their given ends. 43 Due to 
these factors the respective election results have limited explanatory power 
and, thus have to be handled with care. 
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Furthermore, petitions and resolutions by German individuals and 
organisations sent to the Economic Council will serve as an indicator of 
public opinion. The public sentiment also found its expression in various 
activities, such as strikes and protests. Above all, the public debate 
accompanying the then economic policy is also reflected in numerous 
resolutions and articles in the daily press. Ultimately, the latter not only 
delivered information to the public and, thus was an important element in 
the process of public opinion formation, but it was also the main means of 
expression of the public, constituting a virtual public. In addition, the 
press was a general medium for more restricted means of expression, such 
as associations, meetings, or demonstrations, whereas the public was 
always, and nearly exclusively, a newspaper-reading public. While a 
systematic quantitative content analysis did not prove to be viable due to 
the small sample size, the author aims to consult a representative selection 
of articles from numerous newspapers in order to qualitatively gauge the 
balance of public opinion . 44 

To study the effects of public opinion on government policies, this 
chapter simply suggests comparing prior majority opinion with subsequent 
political decisions. Where traceable, the impact of various extra-political 
actors, as an embodiment of public opinion, on the conduct of the 
Economic Council shall be considered. While the influence of public 
opinion on the political decision-making processes is very nebulous and it 
is cautioned against concluding too quickly that there is a causality 
between public opinion and policy, this chapter may also help clear the 
fog in respect to how the Administration for Economics within the 
Economic Council referred to public opinion when making political and 
economic decisions. By examining the role of the public during the 
liberalisation process and consequent implementation of the Social Market 
Economy as the principal economic system for the Federal Republic of 
Germany, this chapter seeks to contribute to historical understanding of 
the political and economic reconstruction of post-war Germany. 
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1945/1946 - STUPOR AND 
SEARCH FOR DIRECTION 



From this war there is no way back to a laisseyjaire orde r of society, 
that war as such is the make r of a silent revolution 
by preparing the road to a new type of planned order , 4 

(Karl Mannheim, 1 945) 

The end of the Second World War left Germany in an unprecedented 
state of defeat, destruction, and disorganisation. Administration virtually 
disintegrated and German political and economic life had reached ‘point 
zero’. 2 Although there was no Stunde Null (zero hour) and anarchy, this 
notion closely describes the perception of ordinary as well as informed 
contemporaries. Never did the future of Germany seem less viable, never 
the chaos more ubiquitous. When US President Harry Truman 
commissioned a group of experts, led by former President Herbert 
Hoover, to assess the economic and political situation in post-war 
Germany on-site, one of the economic experts, Gustav Stolper, reported: 

This, then, is the picture of Germany [...] after the unconditional 
surrender: A nation irremediably maimed in its biological structure — 
with a long-term sharp decline of the population inevitable, with a 
huge preponderance of women and the old, a fateful absence of 
young, able-bodied men who are indispensable for the regeneration 
of a race, its intellectual power, its productive efficiency, its moral 
resistance; a nation intellectually crippled by the horrors of twelve 
years of Nazi despotism, by isolation from contact and intercourse 
with the outside world, by a monstrous system of pseudo- 
philosophical, mystical abstrusities inculcated with the help of police 
and subservient teachers in schools ruthlessly purged of their 
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independent minds, with a press and radio system operating under 
positive direction on the minutest detail of make-up and content; a 
nation morally ruined by the disruption of its family ties; [...] a nation 
of an urban and industrial civilisation whose cities are almost all in 
ruins, its factories smashed; a nation without food and raw materials, 
without a functioning transport system or a valid currency; a nation 
whose social fabric has been destroyed by mass flight, mass 
migration, the compulsory mass settlement of strangers; a nation 
whose huge national debt has been repudiated, where bank deposits 
have been either confiscated or rendered worthless by depreciation, 
and mass expropriation of industrial and commercial property has 
been ordered or “voted” as an act of political vengeance; a nation 
which, having lost provinces that were the source of one-fourth of its 
food, is in imminent danger of a second partition between its former 
western and eastern enemies; a nation in which [...] there is no 
guarantee of personal liberty, no habeas corpus and no democracy, 

[...] a country where, amidst hunger and fear, hope has died and with 
it the belief in all the ideals. 3 

This quote is intentionally cited in virtually full length in order to 
illustrate the political and economic circumstances but also level of morale 
from which any reconstruction of German political and economic life had 
to emanate. People were simply disarmed by the facts. Life in post-war 
Germany in 1945 was dominated by a sense of stupor and by an 
instinctive search for a direction. The war changed everything and a return 
to the way things had been before 1933 was out of the question — this 
included the former capitalist economic system. As capitalism was 
distincdy associated with the great depression that followed the stock- 
market crash in 1929, the waste of unemployment, the inequalities, 
injustices, inefficiencies and the discredited politics of the inter-war years, 
governmental planning and the enhanced role for the state in social and 
economic affairs became the political religion in post-war Germany in 
1945. The belief in centralist governmental economic planning favoured 
by 54 per cent of the residents in the American zone in January 1946 4 was 
matched by the faith in improving economic conditions: in December 
1945, 78 per cent of the respondents were optimistic despite their 
recognition that the road to full recovery was long and only 7 per cent 
anticipated a worsening economic situation. 5 A very broad constituency 
took up the idea that a well-planned economy would not only improve 
economic conditions but also meant a fairer and better-regulated society. 
Thus most political parties at that time reacted to that socialist Zeitgeist , 
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and socialism and socialisation played a distinctive role in their campaign 
for the forthcoming communal and state legislature elections in 1946. 

The first communal elections, held in Gemeinden (communities) of less 
than 20,000 inhabitants, were scheduled in Bavaria, Hesse and 
Wuerttemberg-Baden for Sunday 20 January and Sunday 27 January 1946. 
Free elections had returned to Germany and the majority of the Germans, 
i.e. 82 per cent, proposed to use this first free exercise of the right to 
ballot since Hitler’s rise to power. 6 Finally, and despite the oft-heard 
charge of political apathy in post-war Germany, old and young, men and 
women, the well and even the sick had turned out in cold winter weather 
to record their votes; one contemporary witness even reported that her 
sickened grandmother was carried to the polling station on a chair in order 
not to lose a vote. 7 Hence, in Hesse 85.1 per cent and in Wuerttemberg- 
Baden 86.1 per cent of the eligible voters in the smaller towns and villages 
went to the polls to select their local councils; in Bavaria, the turnout of 
voters was even 93.4 per cent. Similarly, the local elections held in 
Gandkreisen (rural counties) on 28 April, the municipal assembly elections 
held in Stadkreisen (municipal counties) and in communities of more than 
20,000 inhabitants on 26 May 1946, and also the constituent assembly 
elections on 30 June 1946, drew between 61.6 and 86.3 per cent of the 
eligible voters above the age of twenty-one in the American occupation 
zone to the polls. 8 Final returns in the local elections taking place in 
Bremen, Hamburg, Lower Saxony, North Rhine- Westphalia, Schleswig- 
Holstein, Baden, Rhineland-Palatinate, Saarland Wuerttemberg- 
Hohenzollern and Berlin on 15 September, 13 and 20 October 1946, also 
showed an extraordinarily and ‘miraculously’ high percentage of voter 
participation. 9 The collapse of the system and the disintegration of the 
state were indeed accompanied by an intense regionalisation of opinion 
and a shift of personal identification from the national to private 
interests. 10 As Theodor Heuss (FDP), later to become the first President 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, was to put it: ‘World catastrophes, 
which vehemently shake a nation, have at first the strange effect of 
decentralising the emotions. [...] People attempt to escape to fields where 
the [...] great political world is not felt so directly.’ 11 While such a mood 
was at best a transient phenomenon and one cannot necessarily refer to 
political apathy per se, in fact there remained a fairly low interest in political 
activity in the immediate post-war years. Over three-quarters were not and 
did not intend to become members of a political party 12 — and if they did, 
often did so because a party membership facilitated obtaining luncheon 
vouchers and coupons for basic goods. 13 In April 1946, 76 per cent flatly 
responded that, if they had a son leaving school, they would not like to see 
him choose politics as a profession. Typical of the comments made by 
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these were ‘politics is a dirty business’ and ‘one is a politician for ten years 
and then lands in a concentration camp.’ 14 Although the percentage seeing 
politics as a worthy profession was considerably low, levels of political 
participation in Germany were not inordinately low. Eventually, the then 
difficult economic circumstances, the unsatisfying political situation and 
the increased confidence to determine their own future — whereas in 1945, 
45, 70 or rather 61 per cent of the respondents thought that the German 
people as a whole were capable of governing themselves in a democratic 
way, in 1946, as many as 79 per cent believed in self-government and only 
6 per cent did not 15 — drew not only the politically active but also the 
ordinary German to the polls. Like all the destroyed residential houses in 
post-war Germany, a new state had to be rebuilt. On this account it is not 
surprising at all — the then American Military Commander-in-Chief, 
General Lucius D. Clay, appeared astonished by the high voter 
participation 16 — that 78 per cent of the eligible voters in the American 
zone planned to vote 17 in the upcoming state legislature elections taking 
place in Wuerttemberg-Baden on 24 November and Hesse and Bavaria on 
1 December 1946, though often not knowing about the purpose of the 
elections (74 per cent) 18 or merely out of civic duty (35 per cent). 19 Those 
least likely to vote in the elections were former Nazi Party members (58 
per cent), men (36 per cent), and individuals under the age of 30 (45 per 
cent); 20 voters belonging to a political party showed by far the highest 
percentage of those expected to vote (97 per cent). 21 Among the latter, the 
KPD had the highest percentage of expected voters (89 per cent), 
followed by the CSU (88 per cent), the CDU (87 per cent), the LDP (86 
per cent), and the SPD (85 per cent). 22 

In comparison to voter participation and composition, the electorate’s 
preference for the newly established conservative parties, namely the 
CDU, the CSU and also the LDP, was rather surprising. According to a 
special political survey conducted by the OMGUS on 1 April 1946, of the 
162 respondents, 67 preferred the CDU or the CSU, 47 the SPD, 9 the 
KPD, 7 the LDP and 2 the Deutsche Arbeiterpartei (German Workers’ Party) 
which existed in the British zone. 23 Eventually, the Union was the most 
successful party (often by a clear margin) at local and state legislature 
elections in seven out of thirteen Dander in the three western zones of 
occupation. The victory of the CDU/CSU parties became even more 
manifest when they gained the majority of popular support in 16 of the 25 
local elections although the SPD won four out of six regional elections in 
the year 1946. 24 These outstanding results of the first free elections in 
post-war Germany can be attributed to the fact that after 1 945, the Union 
had a near-monopoly of the Catholic vote. At that time, this still mattered 
a lot: the Catholic vote was still heavily conservative, especially on social 
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questions and in regions of high Catholic practice, such as Bavaria. 
Traditional Catholic voters in western Germany would rarely vote Socialist 
and almost never Communist. But, and this was the peculiarity of the 
post-war era, even conservative Catholics often had no choice but to vote 
Christian Democrat and Christian Socialist respectively, despite the 
reformist bent of Christian Democratic politicians and policies, because 
conventional right-wing parties were either under a shadow or else banned 
outright. Even non-Catholic conservatives and the middle-class turned 
increasingly to the Union (or to the Liberal Democrats due to the left 
tendencies of the CDU, such as most noticeable in Hesse), as a bar to the 
‘Marxist’ Left. Thus, the emergence of the parties to the right of Social 
Democracy as the leading political force was variously regarded as a 
rejection of extremism, leftism and radicalism in any form. 25 Yet the 
adoption of the proportional electoral system or rather a combination of 
the majority vote and proportional representation also helped to stabilise 
support for the emerging parties in the three western zones. 

Thus, in spite of the then predominant socialist Zeitgeist and the 
perceived general preference for centralist governmental macroeconomic 
planning, for an enhanced role for the state in social and economic affairs, 
and, ultimately, for universal nationalisation advocated predominantly by 
the SPD and I-CPD, both the CDU’s economically rather liberal Christian 
Socialism arguing for limited socialisation restricted to core industries, and 
the CSU’s so-called ‘s o^iale Wirtschaftsordnung (Social Economic Order) 
actually rejecting collectivisation but recommending private initiatives and 
free enterprise, became increasingly accepted in the political and public 
debate in 1945/1946. Indeed, neither the Social Democrats nor the Union 
put forward a particular economic model in the campaigns to the then 
upcoming elections and, thus it is arguable whether the electorate voted 
according to economic considerations and motives. Nonetheless, whereas 
the political debate between planned and market economy did not expand 
widely into the public sphere until 1948, there was already an intense 
public debate on economic regulation and privatisation. 26 In this debate, 
the majority of informed people eligible to vote in post-war West 
Germany apparently instead relied on the conservative parties in order to 
tackle the present and imminent difficulties, such as the food scarcity and 
housing shortage, and to provide a new direction for a better future. 
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1 947 - DISILLUSION AND 
DISAPPOINTMENT 



The all but general opinion seems to be that capitalist methods 
will be unequal to the task of reconstruction 4 

(Joseph Alois Schumpeter, 1943) 

Optimism about the incipient economic recovery and improving living 
conditions came to a grinding halt in the severe winter of 1946/1947. 
Canals froze, roads and railways were impassable for weeks at a time. 
Coal, still in short supply, could not keep up with domestic demand, and 
many, not only the 7.5 million homeless — in post-war Germany, at least 
3.8 million homes out of a stock of 19 million had been completely 
destroyed and in the cities hit hardest by the bombing, losses in housing 
stock ran to 50 per cent 2 — suffered from the extreme cold. By February 
1 947 it was reported that there had been 305 deaths from hypothermia in 
the western zones, 1,155 cases had been admitted to hospital and 49,300 
people treated for the effects of the frostiness. 3 Infection rates for 
diphtheria, typhoid and tuberculosis in the British and American zones 
doubled. Despite economic growth in the western zones, general industrial 
production slumped to the level of the previous year during which it was 
merely 32 per cent of the output in 1938. 4 Steel Production fell back 
sharply by 40 per cent compared to the previous year, and agricultural 
food output fell from 70 per cent in 1946 to 58 per cent of its pre-war 
level in 1947; 5 a development attributable above all to the lack of 
transportation caused, in part, by an exceptionally cold winter. The 
economy hit rock bottom, when lack of energy caused widespread 
industrial stoppages. But also calorific provision in the western zones of 
occupation dropped sharply from an average of 1,500 per day per adult in 
mid 1946 to just 740-800 calories in early 1947. 6 While 30 per cent of the 
population mentioned food as their chief source of concern in March 
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1946, this figure now rose to 40 per cent; in Berlin, where the situation 
was consistently worse, even up to 74 per cent reported insufficient supply 
of food in February 19477 Those family treasures that had not been 
destroyed by bombs, stolen or broken were now eaten up; and so-called 
‘Hamsterri , i.e. the illegal trading with farmers and smallholders, did little to 
supplement rationing since farmers did not trust the money. In the winter 
of 1946/47, as many as 60,000 chiefly elderly Germans died of the cold 
and hunger. In this situation, various hunger demonstrations and even 
disturbances took place all over the western zones. In Wuppertal the 
occupying military forces even had to deploy troops and tanks in order to 
curb the enraged crowd. Confidence in Allied-German cooperation 
deteriorated radically: in January 1946, 15 per cent were pessimistic 
regarding the relations; by the spring of 1947 the figure had risen to 70 per 
cent. 8 Similarly, Germans lost faith in the probability of economic 
recovery. Whereas in December 1945 nearly eight in ten thought that 
economic conditions would improve, by April 1947 only 45 per cent 
believed so. 9 In the course of the first 22 months following the Allied 
victory the mood among the German populace swung from relief at the 
mere prospect of peace and a fresh start, to stony resignation and growing 
disillusion mainly due to the reparations, the privileged situation of the 
Allies regarding food supply and the magnitude of the tasks still ahead. 

Due to the then severe economic situation, complicated even further by 
the challenge to integrate some 10 million refugees and expellees from the 
eastern parts of the former Reich and the German-occupied territories, 
economic and social concerns dominated not only the political but also 
the public debate in spring 1947. Hence, the political parties’ concepts of 
social and economic policy increasingly came to the fore in the run-up to 
the 'Landtag elections in North Rhine-Westphalia, Schleswig-Holstein and 
Lower Saxony on 20 April, and in Baden, Rhineland-Palatinate and 
Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollern on 18 May 1947. Whereas mainly socio- 
political issues had dominated election campaigns in the previous year, 
henceforth socio-economic issues generally displaced these. In contrast to 
the Social Democrats advocating centralist macroeconomic planning and 
the nationalisation of core industries in order to overcome the economic 
and social misery of that time, the Christian Democrats competed with 
their concept of a G emeinmrtschaft. While both parties endorsed 
socialisation, the CDU’s economic programme set clear limits to 
collectivisation and governmental control of the economy by maintaining 
private entrepreneurship. For the time being, however, the Christian 
Democrats did not venture further economic reforms and, thus, the public 
believed that it observed political parties competing towards the left. 10 The 
dire consequences of the war were still too noticeable and most people 
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considered a state-controlled and planned economy necessary to cope 
with the misery that presented itself in spring 1947. 11 Moreover, many 
Germans still saw capitalism as largely responsible for the soulless 
materialism of the modern age and for the alienation of man from his 
spiritual beliefs and from true religious values. This materialism and this 
alienation were, according to this view, the main reason for the success of 
National Socialism. The command economy, unfair, inadequate, and 
regrettable though it might be, was considered the last bulwark against 
total chaos. 

Due to these realities, and considerations, the SPD was confident about 
the outcome of both the upcoming state legislature elections and the 
petition for a referendum on the socialisation debate to be held in the 
British occupation zone on 20 April 1947. Nevertheless, the public 
opinion poll was dismissed and it was only in the elections in Lower 
Saxony and Schleswig-Holstein that the Social Democrats had success. 
There, however, the SPD’s victory was not attributed to its programme 
for socialisation and a planned economy but mainly to the large number of 
newly- arrived refugees, who made up nearly 40 per cent of the population 
and who saw in it their best hope for a redistribution of wealth as a means 
of compensation for their losses in the East. 12 In all other four states, the 
Christian Democrats proved to be the most successful party; often by a 
clear margin, such as in Baden and Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollern. 13 Thus 
once more after the local and state legislature elections in 1946, the newly 
established conservative party, whose ideological basis proved broad 
enough to integrate successfully the variety of political positions to the 
right of Social Democracy, did surprisingly well in elections which were 
indeed about economic concerns but not (yet) about economic concepts. 

Despite their mediocre performance in the local and 'Landtag elections, 
the Social Democrats managed to attain the post of Prime Minister in five 
out of eleven Lander parliaments and additionally occupied eight ministries 
of economics. Thus, the CDU and the CSU, which had both arrived at a 
common economic programme, i.e. the Ahlener Vrogramm, and committed 
themselves to a joint group in the first post-war parliament, demanded the 
decisive post of the Director of the Administration for Economics. In the 
Economic Council constituted on 25 June 1947, the 20 representatives of 
the Union faced 20 delegates of the SPD and the two different economic 
agendas of a socialist state-run economy and the more market-oriented 
Gemeinmrtschaft competed in an official and decision-making political body 
for the first time in post-war West Germany. 14 The Allies considered the 
ensuing confrontation and conflict of competence between the two major 
political parties at the start of the Economic Council as a fiasco. 15 In view 
of the disappointing experiences with the previous bizonal administrations 
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and the still insufficient provision of the population with food and basic 
goods, a general cooperation was expected between the political parties in 
order to improve the economic conditions. 16 Similarly, the populace in 
West Germany, who actually learnt from the press about the appointment 
of this first German post-war parliament, did not understand the political 
power struggle about posts under the prevailing circumstances 17 and 
wished for commonsense cooperation in the intended democratic institution 
for the sake of the public’s needs. 18 The people were disappointed by the 
unrealistic and embarrassing course of action of the Economic Council 19 
and wondered whether the delegates themselves had experienced hunger 
and hardship. 20 A sense of hopelessness and impending disaster had 
arisen. Thus from the outset the Economic Council was unpopular 21 and 
the public did not feel themselves to be moving into a better era. 22 

This negative public reception, which possibly affected the next 
elections, 23 at first reinforced the already prevalent disenchantment with 
politics: according to an OMGUS survey, 64 per cent of the respondents 
in the American zone preferred to leave politics to others rather than to 
concern themselves personally with it, and only 38 per cent perceived any 
great interest in politics among their contemporaries. 24 In order to 
counteract both the disenchantment with politics and public criticism, the 
Economic Council decided to make its plenary meetings open to the 
public, held regular press conferences for journalists to report about its 
actions, 25 and edited specific publications providing information to 
journalists and the general public alike. These decrees, such as the Geset%- 
und l 7 erordnungsblatt des Wirtschaftsrats des I Greinigten Wirtschaftsgebietes, 2(> the 
Offentlicher An^eiger fur das \ r ereinigte Wirtschaftsgebiet, edited by the Kechtsamt 
of the VWG, and Wirtschaftsvenvaltung edited by the Administration for 
Economics, barely reached the public’s attention, however, and the 
general public hardly became aware of what was happening behind the 
scenes. 27 In fact, the Economic Council itself was relatively unknown: in 
October 1947 only about a third (31 per cent) of the AMZON public had 
heard about the bizonal institution, which by that time had been in 
operation for some months. 28 This in turn invited speculations about the 
unclear work of the bizonal administration. 29 Despite various appeals to 
overcome internal disputes for the sake of concerted action and 
presentation, 30 the public relations of the Economic Council remained as 
deficient and dissonant as its image. To many, the public and the media 
alike, the institution in Frankfurt was still perceived as unregenerate, and 
even as incapable of making decisions 31 — an impression fuelled by the fact 
that the parliamentary parties dwelled on political rather than public 
interests, and hence only six laws were passed in the first six months of 
the Economic Council’s existence. 32 Politics overall was discredited, and 
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people did not have confidence in either the political parties or the 
institution in Frankfurt to be able to improve the existing economic 
conditions. While this general sentiment did not markedly affect the 
communal and state legislature elections taking part in Saarland, Bremen 
and Wuerttemberg-Baden (both the voter participation and the election 
results remained in line with previous polls) in the second half of 1947, 33 
some newspapers commented on the ‘silent legislative machinery without 
life’ and argued that in all likelihood it would be necessary for every 
German to determine his own future. 34 

In fact, nothing remained to be done except for the Germans to take 
matters into their own hands. The hot summer after the cold winter had 
caused an inadequate harvest, and agricultural yields fell by about a third 
even compared to the previous year’s meagre crop. The resultant struggle 
for bread and coal was dominated by a so-called ‘ Moral der 1000 Kalorien ’ 
(morale of 1,000 calories) and the traditional values collapsed — necessity 
knows no law. The black market and the so-called ‘RMinenkriminialitaf (ruin 
crime rate) prospered: in some regions, criminal offences increased by 
more than 400 per cent in comparison with pre-war years. 35 While the 
police and justice instituted legal proceedings, many like the archbishop of 
Cologne, Cardinal Josef Frings, felt sympathy for the theft of food and the 
mass stealing of Allied coal in freight depots vernacularly referred to as 
Fringsen . 36 The story of the primate’s condoning of theft firsdy expressed 
in his New Year’s Eve homily on 31 December 1946 had spread like 
wildfire. Thereupon trains transporting coal were stormed and more than 
17,000 people had been arrested for stealing coal within a few months. 37 
There was just too little of everything and to many the year 1947 appeared 
to be the eighth year of the war. Indeed, the shortfall in coal could be 
made up in part from imports. Food, too, could be purchased from 
America and the British Dominions. But all these imports had to be paid 
for in hard currency, usually dollars. In Germany, however, money had 
long since ceased to function in any ordinary sense of the word; cigarettes 
were one accepted medium of exchange. Firms and individuals resorted to 
illegal barter and to complicated compensation deals, often involving 
arduously worked out chains of bilateral trade to finally get hold of scarce 
commodities. Both the need to have a sufficient supply of commodities at 
hand for bartering and the general Flucht in Sachmrte (flight into physical 
assets) as the only reliable store of value resulted in a large-scale hoarding 
of raw materials and semi-finished products. The official money had not 
only lost its value via inflation but also via a spreading reluctance to accept 
it as a medium of exchange; confidence in the continued value of the 
Reichsmark suffered a further decline after April 1947. 38 In this situation, 
various individuals and organisations put forth petitions but also proposals 
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for reform of both finances and currency. 39 For many Germans the cry for 
monetary reform and the demand for a ‘new currency’ had even become a 
sort of obsession. In a climate of indubitable and growing malaise, they 
saw in the new currency the arcanum with which to cure all their ills and 
evils. 
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1 948 - ASPIRATION AND 
APPREHENSION 



Was bemgt uns heut’ enorm ? 

Tag und Nacht?!— W ahrungsreform! 

Kommt sie heute, kommt sie morgen ? 

Jeder macht sich seine Sorgen. 

Manchem Mann ist davor bange, 

Manchem wahrt es viel langed 

(Nurnberger Nachrichten, 1 948) 

At the turn of the year 1947/1948, the people’s hopes and expectations 
associated with monetary reform in post-war West Germany increasingly 
were tempered by scepticism and apprehension: the unilateral declaration 
of a currency reform for the three western zones would both openly 
breach the Potsdam Agreement by which the Allies had agreed to treat 
Germany as a unitary economy and end the negotiations on a pan- 
German currency reform based on the Colm-Dodge-Goldsmith Plan 
which in turn would inevitably lead to a forceful response by the Soviet 
authorities and eventually to the division of Germany. In addition to the 
political consequences, however, the Germans mainly worried about the 
economic and financial repercussions. 2 Indeed, there was general 
agreement that some kind of reform was needed simply to jolt the 
economy back to life; however, there existed neither the experience nor a 
manual for such an extensive monetary reform. No other country at that 
time had suffered such damage and had to integrate so many impecunious 
refugees and expellees; as many as 16.5 million Germans were driven from 
their homes. 3 Due to these unparalleled circumstances, more and more 
people publicly expressed doubts about the success of a reorganisation of 
the finances and the currency. 4 Such a far-reaching reform required a 
sensitive approach indeed in order to avoid either inflation or deflation, 
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depending on money supply in relation to the available goods and 
services, a subsequent increase in unemployment, the complete 
cancellation of monetary assets (both working capital and private savings) 
leading to illiquidity of companies and the loss of spending power which 
in turn were necessary to stimulate the domestic economy, further the 
increasing public debt and the impoverishment of the population. Most 
importantly, though, it was fundamental to restore faith in the new 
currency as well as governance, i.e. the Economic Council; but both 
increasingly suffered a further decline in spring 1948. 

Whereas the Allies were cautious in expressing public criticism, and so 
merely stated that the Economic Council did not yet live up to its 
potential, 5 in the view of the German public, by contrast, the economic 
parliament had gambled away any credibility or authority, and failed as 
their political representation. 6 Although there were some media, such as 
the semi-official paper of the American occupying authorities Die Neue 
Zeitung, suggesting a predominantly positive view on the Economic 
Council, 7 this could not belie the then prevalent public criticism and 
disappointment about the German authorities’ lack of leadership. 
According to an OMGUS survey on the public reception of the bizonal 
administration, the confidence that Bizonia would improve living 
conditions dropped from 73 per cent to 53 per cent between October 
1947 and January 1948. In March 1948, 44 per cent said that conditions 
had been unfavourably affected, while only 36 per cent said that they were 
better. Thus only 20 per cent of the respondents were satisfied with the 
work of the Economic Council, whereas 64 per cent expressed 
dissatisfaction; half of the dissatisfied commented that nothing was getting 
done. 8 The first post-war parliament was widely discredited and critical 
petitions sent to what was initially believed to be an effective 
representation of the people were increasingly replaced by supportive 
proposals. 9 At this stage, an overwhelming majority was in favour of the 
popular determination of policy as opposed to its determination by 
politicians 10 and many an individual saw Germany ‘like a rudderless vessel 
without sails and without captain drifting in [a] tremendous storm and 
dense fog of political and economic uncertainty more and more towards 
the rocks which mean economic and political wreck by total 
impoverishment of state and population.’ 11 

As a matter of fact, however, West Germany had a captain and he was 
everything but irresolute. Quite the contrary, the new Director of the 
Administration for Economics in the Bizonal Economic Council, Ludwig 
Erhard, who succeeded Johannes Semler on 2 March 1948, had extensive 
plans indeed to reorganise the post-war economy. These reforms, centred 
on economic liberalisation following a currency reform, however, met 
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with incomprehension among politicians and the public alike. 12 Erhard’s 
concept of a so-called ‘Social Market Economy’, which he introduced to 
the Economic Council on its fourteenth plenary meeting on 21 April 
1948, simply seemed unrealistic and inconceivable in times of prevalent 
destitution and the absence of market mechanisms. Even the sections of 
the press, that had supported Erhard’s neo-liberal approach, were largely 
sceptical about his intention to abandon rationing and about market 
economic measures in general. 13 The economist and journalist of Die Zeit , 
Marion Donhoff remarked: ‘If Germany was not ruined yet, this man with 
his absurd plan to abandon all rationing will manage to do so. May God 
prevent him becoming Minister for Economic Affairs. After Hitler, and 
the fragmentation of Germany, this would be a third catastrophe!’ 14 This 
statement was quite representative of the prevailing German sentiment in 
spring 1948. The public was not optimistic about a return to a market 
economy as the economic inequalities made the abolition of state planning 
and control inconceivable. Thus, due to Erhard’s seemingly unreasonable 
intentions, more and more perceived the Economic Council as unrealistic 
or even a complete farce. 15 

Despite this prevalent sentiment, nationwide public demonstrations 
against food shortages, political opposition, albeit mainly on the part of 
the SPD, and the numerous admonitions for a sensitive procedure with 
regard to economic, financial and social reform by various charities, the 
unions and the Deutscher Stadtetag (Association of German Cities and 
Towns), 16 to name but a few, there were also supporters of economic 
liberalisation. For instance, the Industrie und Handels kammern , which had 
already lobbied for a free market economy via its publication IHK- 
Mitteilungen in the previous year, 17 favoured the abolition of state economic 
controls. 18 Similarly, German university professors of economics argued 
for a market-oriented economy and sent a resolution to the Economic 
Council requesting economic liberalisation and a currency reform they 
considered essential for the economic reconstruction. 19 Also there were 
decreasing numbers of adherents of socialisation. According to an 
OMGUS survey on German opinions on socialisation of industry, only 30 
per cent of the respondents said that they would be better off if industry 
were socialised. 20 The fact that economic liberalism was increasingly 
standing up to the socialist Zeitgeist of the immediate post-war years was 
also reflected in the election results of the local elections taking part in 
Bavaria and Hesse on 25 April and 30 May 1948 respectively: while the 
outcome showed the same winners as in previous elections, namely the 
CSU in Bavaria (37.8 per cent) and the SPD in Hesse (35.7 per cent), 
however, the relative percentage of votes revealed that in both states the 
SPD and the KPD, advocating nationalisation, lost plenty of votes 
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whereas the economically liberal Union parties and the Liberal Democrats 
in particular attained an extraordinarily good election result; in Hesse, by 
obtaining 29.1 per cent of the vote, the FDP even came close to becoming 
the second biggest party. 21 Moreover, according to an EMNID survey of 
housewives on the topic of ‘free market economy or government control 
of the economy’, as many as 74 per cent favoured a free market 
economy. 22 While the significance of these results is indeed arguable, the 
debate on the future economic model for Germany had undoubtedly 
reached the households and marketplaces, the very public sphere. 23 

Henceforth, not only organisations and interest groups, such as the 
employer and employee associations, but increasingly also ordinary 
citizens aimed to influence the political and public debate on economic 
and financial reorganisation. As early as September 1945, professional 
associations had re-emerged in Germany, in particular in the agricultural 
sector. This was most pronounced during the years of food shortage when 
the farmers’ unions adopted a mediating role between producers and the 
administration in Frankfurt. In this function, the associations criticised the 
intended economic policy of the Economic Council, and exerted influence 
through the CSU. Next to the farmers’ unions the industrial associations 
are to be mentioned at this stage. Although the Allies initially did not grant 
the employers an effective organisation, seeing it be tainted by National 
Socialism, this did not mean that the industry was unable to articulate its 
interests. On the contrary, various trade associations, such as the 
Wirtschaftsvereinigung Risen- und Stahlindustrie , the Wirtschaftsverband Risen-, 
Blech- und Metalhmrenindustrie , the Arbeitsgemeinschaft Risen und Metall, or the 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft der Bauindustrie in den I 7 ereinigten West^onen, and chambers 
of industry and commerce formed and were finally recognised; by autumn 
1948, around 1,500 such industrial associations were accredited in the 
Bizone. The economically liberal employers and industrial associations 
aimed to influence the Economic Council mainly through the liberal and 
conservative parties in order to push economic developments in their 
favour. In opposition to the employers’ associations, the zonal precursor 
of the Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund (DGB) (Federation of German Trade 
Unions) which was formally founded as an umbrella organisation of 
sixteen national trade unions organised on industrial lines later on 13 
October 1949, sent proposals to the Gander governments, the Economic 
and the Parliamentary Council regarding uniform labour law, the freedom 
to form trade unions, the right to strike, and also socialisation, which it 
wished to see inserted into the Basic Law. 24 The two major political parties 
obliged on many of these requests, sometimes over the protests of the 
FDP/DVP. Similarly, the DGB urged that the future federal government 
be empowered with authority to establish bodies of social or economic 
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self-government without a formal constitutional amendment. The trade 
unions feared, in particular, that the safeguards of federalism against the 
administrative expansion of the centre might interfere with their plans for 
‘economic democracy’; a system of economic chambers in which labour 
and business organisations would share the control of the economy. For 
this reason, they also complained about the rigidity of the strict division 
between the powers of the federation and the Yander. 2S A delegation of the 
Council of Trade Unions of the western zones also requested several 
amendments to the Basic Law, including the right to strike, a guarantee of 
the status of works councils, a commitment to the socialisation of basic 
industries, economic democracy, the federal financial administration, the 
exclusive legislature jurisdiction of the federation on income, corporation 
and property taxes, and its concurrent jurisdiction over all other taxes . 26 
Besides numerous other interest groups, such as the Zentralverband der 
T'liegergeschadigten representing the interests of air raid victims and arguing 
for a moderate and acceptable economic and financial reorganisation , 27 
however, there were also many petitions and proposals on the part of the 
populace. Borne out of either the ambition to contribute to the success of 
an economic and monetary reform or out of mere frustration or even 
both, many an individual appealed to the economic parliament in 
Frankfurt . 28 

That such public attempts were heard — though how well considered is 
difficult to establish — is exemplified in a response to a petition and an 
accompanying memorandum by the merchant Hellmut Sommer in which 
he requested to avoid imposition of policies without public referendum, 
but argued for the involvement of the populace in the upcoming currency 
reorganisation in order to gain credibility and confidence in the new 
currency . 29 Here, the ‘man in the street’ demanded democratic rights and 
the voice of the people to be heard. These lines embody the will and 
hopes of an individual to contribute to political decision-making. The 
impact of this attempt to influence political decision takers is documented 
in an internal statement by the AG CDU/CSU: ‘The [...] memorandum by 
Mr Hellmut Sommer on the upcoming currency reform is the intelligent 
and elaborate work of a German [...] merchant. [...] It was undoubtedly 
interesting to get more precise proposals [...] by Mr Sommer ’. 30 The 
CDU/CSU even considered applying the proposal to the preparation of 
the financial reform , 31 about which the general public had already begun 
to speculate. 

With rumours that the old money was shortly to go, there was frenzied 
buying to get rid of potentially worthless currency. The pubs were filled 
with people drinking away their reserves. By May prices had fallen but 
were on rising again shordy afterwards as the new money did not come. 
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At the beginning of June, for instance, a pound of coffee cost 2,400 RM. 
These developments increasingly reminded many of the traumatic 
hyperinflation of 1923 in which countless Germans lost both their savings 
and the faith in government. Awaited and feared in equal measure, the 
upcoming currency reform at first led to a state of disconcertment. In 
some regions the churches offered special services and prayers to help 
people cope with the volatile climate which permeated Germany; there 
were even fears of suicide attempts. 32 The days preceding the currency 
reform, people gathered in the streets and in front of shops, which were 
often closed for the most spurious of reasons; business claimed to be out 
of stock or on company holidays or to be inventory-checking. The 
discussions centred primarily around one question: what to do with the 
old currency? Some suggested depositing the old Reichsmark in the bank, 
others made investments. Panic and confusion were considerable. Many 
carried out last-minute transactions and bought panic-proof tangible 
goods. This often took bizarre forms: ‘70-year olds buying baby soothers 
[...] and the granny next door purchased seven lipsticks.’ 33 

Finally, on Friday 18 June, the first two laws for the implementation of 
the long expected currency reform on Sunday 20 June were promulgated 
by the three western Military Governments, the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Hermann Piinder, and the president of the 
Economic Council, Erich Kohler. The ‘First Law for Monetary Reform 
(Currency Law)’ established the Deutsche Mark (DM) as the only legal 
currency valid from Monday 21 June and allocated every inhabitant in 
exchange for old currency of the same nominal amount a maximum of 60 
DM of which not more than 40 DM were paid in cash immediately and 
the remainder within two months. 34 The old Reichsmark was to be 
surrendered at specific institutions, primarily banks and Sparkassen. The 
‘Second Law for Monetary Reform (Issue Law)’ outlined the terms of 
reference of the Bank Deutscher Dander, the newly formed central bank for 
the three western zones of occupation, and established reserve 
requirements for the Dandes^entralbanken (Federal State Central Banks). 

Thus, after these laws came into effect and people received their Kopfgeld 
(bounty) of 40 DM, which corresponded to almost a week’s pay of a 
skilled worker, to many in West Germany, the situation on Monday 21 
June when public trading resumed and the black market disappeared 
seemed surreal and fairytale -like. The shops presented full displays of 
goods held back for days and weeks in anticipation (similarly, 
manufacturers had built up stocks of semi-finished goods and raw 
materials) and the Germans were often literally ‘drunk’ with the 
opportunities the new Deutsche Mark gave them. 35 One contemporary 
described: ‘The shop windows were bursting with long-missed products; 
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relatively low prices and a flexible handling of rationing instructions [...] 
lured the consumer and opened the moneybags.’ 36 While one day apathy 
was mirrored on German faces, on the next a whole nation looked 
hopefully into the future. 37 

The initial euphoria in West Germany was subdued when the Soviet 
Union countered with the introduction of its own currency in the eastern 
zone on 23 June and blockaded entry into West Berlin the following day 
leading to the feared definite division of Germany. It eventually came to a 
sudden end with the proclamation of the ‘Third Law for Monetary 
Reform (Conversion Law)’ that was announced later the week on 26 June. 
It stated that 

the old currency credit balances [...] shall be converted so that the 
owner is credited with one Deutsche Mark for every ten Reichsmark. Of 
this, one half shall be credited to a free Deutsche Mark account 
( [Freikonto ) and the other half to a blocked Deutsche Mark account 
( Festkonto ), with regard to which regulations will be issued within 90 
days. 38 

These regulations, which eventually formed the so-called 
‘ Festkontengeset ^ (Fixed Account Law) issued later on 7 October, 
determined that saving deposits were reduced to just 10 per cent of the 
original nominal value and half the deposit was frozen for a fixed period, 
after which 70 per cent of that nominal sum was again taken away on the 
release date. Thus all savings were actually not converted at a ratio of 10:1, 
a rate originally envisaged in the Colm-Dodge-Goldsmith Plan of April 
1946, 39 but proportionately 10:0.65. Consequently, for 100 RM one merely 
received 6.50 DM. 40 This currency devaluation annihilated massive private 
wealth, yet left wealth in estate and production unaffected. Whereas 
debtors benefited, the accounts of savers were diminished and many lost 
their savings — though it is estimated that 28 per cent of the adult 
population at that time had no bank accounts and that another quarter of 
the population had less than 2,000 RM in bank and savings accounts. 41 

In addition to the currency reform which involved both the substitution 
of the Reichsmark by the Deutsche Mark and the sterilisation of the excessive 
money supply, people had to cope with rising prices as a consequence of 
the enormous demand and relatively low production. After the Economic 
Council had adopted Ludwig Erhard’s draft for the Guiding Principle Law 
cancelling existing economic controls at the same time to currency reform 
on 18 June, price ceilings were maintained only for a limited number of 
essential foods, rents and some basic materials, such as coal and steel; 
clothing and footwear were freed of controls but subject to rationing. 
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On the basis of — justifiable — uncertainty in regard to public reception 
of the consequences of the currency reform which made clear the 
dichotomy between market economy and planned economy, Erhard 
commissioned the IfD to assess public opinion in two surveys in June and 
July 1948. These showed that 71 per cent and 74 per cent respectively 
welcomed the currency reform. Furthermore, 44 per cent of the 
interviewees considered the future of Germany after the reform more 
optimistic, while 22 per cent were undecided and 24 per cent remained 
sceptical and pessimistic. 42 However, these opinion polls also revealed that 
the majority (79 per cent) considered the currency reform unfair and 
inconsiderate because it was seen to privilege certain sectors of society; for 
example, 62 per cent felt that mainly businesses benefited. 43 These results 
were widely confirmed by an OMGUS survey in July 1948 in which the 
currency reform received hearty approval in the American zone of 
occupation. Nine in ten termed the reform drastic but necessary to jolt the 
economy back to life, and over half (53 per cent) thought it should have 
taken place earlier. It tended to create an optimistic mood: 54 per cent 
expected the new currency to retain its value, 58 per cent believed that 
they would get along better during the coming year because of the reform. 
Even so, dissatisfaction increasingly pervaded society, particularly small 
savers who felt disadvantaged compared to proprietors. 44 Although 
worries over the availability of basic necessities tended to decrease after 
the currency reform to nearly manageable proportions, anxiety over the 
means of obtaining them skyrocketed. By midsummer, for instance, half 
of the population in the American zone (48 per cent) said that they had no 
means of livelihood, and by August this figure had risen to 59 per cent. 45 
Furthermore, while in June 78 per cent of the people in West Germany 
did not fear unemployment against 14 per cent who did, 46 by August of 
that year, 77 per cent expected — correcdy, as it turned out — that the 
currency reform would lead to greater unemployment. 47 In fact, the 
unemployment rate increased from 3.2 per cent in June to 12.2 per cent in 
December 1948. 48 Whereas many enjoyed the benefits of the currency 
reform, more and more Germans did not and became mere onlookers of 
economic life. Many felt betrayed by the Economic Council and their 
representatives. This bitterness was, for instance, documented in a 
monthly report of the district president of Upper and Middle Franconia 
sent to the Bavarian government on 9 July 1948. 49 After living expenses 
further increased by up to 200 per cent and simultaneously a general pay 
freeze had been imposed, confrontations between employees and 
employers grew and lawsuits in labour courts proliferated. For instance in 
Bavaria, the number of pending lawsuits increased from 4,000 to 7,500 
between December 1948 and December 1949. 50 Public discord also 
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became occasionally visible in the harassment of shopkeepers and 
merchants; protests on occasion turned into riots in various cities. 

The people blamed mainly Ludwig Erhard for this misery and economic 
inequality. Eventually, to him as former Chairman of the Special Bureau 
for Money and Credit and Director of the Administration for Economics 
in the Bizonal Economic Council, were assigned both the task to prepare 
the currency reform (though the scheme was actually devised by the 
Western Allies, and German involvement was restricted to the subordinate 
task of drafting the laws and regulations) and that of cancelling existing 
economic controls. The Wirtschaftsdiktator (economic dictator) as Erhard 
was then often named became one of the most unpopular politicians, 51 
and his economic programme of a Social Market Economy seemed to 
have failed. Multiple protest rallies of thousands of unionised workers and 
civil servants took place and various unions led by the Chairman of the 
Federation of German Trade Unions, Hans Bockler, criticised in particular 
the pricing policy and the pay freeze. 52 The majority of the public 
(between 81 and 94 per cent depending on the merchandise in question) 
considered prices far too high, and consequently 70 per cent favoured a 
return to price control. 53 Thus, Erhard was vehemently criticised for his 
timing of economic liberalisation within the CDU / CSU 54 and even within 
his circle of (political) friends as he remarked at a later stage: ‘It was worse 
that even good friends should have gone so wrong as to think that my 
economic policy would land Germany in disaster.’ 55 

After increasing explicit criticism on the part of the political left and 
right, 56 various organisations, such as the Deutscher Rentnerbund (Union of 
Retired Persons), the Wirtschaftsgemeinschaft selbstandiger Ingenieure (Economic 
Community of Self-Employed Engineers), the l drband der 
Versicherungsunternehmen (Association of Insurance Companies) or the 
Reichsbund der Korperbeschadigten, So^ialrentner und Hinterbliebenen (Federation 
of the Maimed, Retired and Bereaved), numerous municipal councils and 
mayors, 57 but also individuals who considered the introduction of a 
market economy at that stage most antisocial, 58 the CDU / CSU ran indeed 
the risk of losing votes at large in the upcoming local elections taking 
place in seven out of thirteen Lander in late autumn 1 948. 59 Increasingly, 
the SPD, which had already unsuccessfully submitted a motion of no 
confidence against the Director of the Administration for Economics on 
17 August 1948, seemed to be right after all and Schumacher was 
perceived as the most competent politician at that time. 60 Despite the 
public’s criticism of Erhard’s economic policy and the prevalent 
unpopularity of the Economic Council, 61 considered to be unable to 
correct the disparity between wages and price level, 62 against expectations, 
the majority of the Germans (65 per cent) did not intend to alter their 
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voting behaviour after the currency reform; only 4 per cent stated that 
they would vote differendy in the next elections. 63 And indeed, the 
respective election results — and also the voter participation — differed only 
marginally from the previous ones or even remained exactly the same as in 
North Rhine-Westphalia. Solely in Rhineland-Palatinate was there a shift 
in the relative strength in favour of the SPD whereas the CDU won even 
more votes in other states, such as Lower Saxony, Schleswig-Holstein or 
Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollern. 64 Whereas votes in local elections generally 
offer limited evidence of the popularity of regional or federal policies, it is 
safe to infer that the Union benefited from the SPD’s inability to take 
advantage of the situation and to provide both a viable alternative to the 
CDU’s socially acceptable market economy and a leading personality able 
to confront the charismatic Ludwig Erhard. 

Nonetheless, in late autumn 1948, Erhard’s popularity was under 
considerable strain at both elite and mass level among the public. 65 
Thereupon, the Administration for Economics responded to former pleas 
on the part of officials and the public for frequent information about the 
administration’s activities 66 though mainly by urging the media to be more 
supportive and the people to show more respect for the Frankfurt 
achievements. 67 Nevertheless, periodical price comparison lists were 
issued in order to inform consumers. In addition, the Geset \ gegen 
Preistreiberei which enabled the prosecution of the forcing up of prices was 
passed by the Economic Council on 7 October and the so-called 
‘Jedermann-Programni which provided reasonably priced and specifically 
marked goods to the people was started in November 1948. While the 
majority of the Germans welcomed these actions (the Jedermann-Programm 
in particular was embraced by 71 per cent of the respondents), 68 all these 
measures had mixed success because they were limited in range and 
merely aimed at appeasing the public. 

In fact, an increasing number of people threatened by destitution and 
unemployment showed their resentment. Spontaneous strikes and frantic 
demonstrations took place. Alarmed and worried by this anarchy, the 
Federation of German Trade Unions led by the labour union official Hans 
Bockler requested a ‘sensible government control of the economy’ 69 and 
eventually called for a general strike to be held on Friday 12 November 
1948. 70 While 9.2 million out of 11.7 million workers and employees in the 
Bizone followed the appeal in protest against the rising prices, and for 
economic democracy and socialisation, 71 many of the strikers perceived 
the work stoppage, deliberately called by Bockler for a Friday in order to 
avoid further non-productive time, as a half-hearted holiday or warning 
strike that would be ineffective at daunting Ludwig Erhard. Nonetheless, 
the general strike and the SPD’s second — unsuccessful though — motion 
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of no confidence against the Director of the Administration for 
Economics in November 1948 marked the climax of public and political 
criticism. 

In the following months the economy began to cool off. After the 
inflationary burst in summer and early autumn, the price level was 
approaching the limit set by the monetary frame and the fiscal surplus; in 
addition the anticipation of the first Marshall-Plan imports may have eased 
inflationary pressures somewhat. Between October and December the 
annualised increase of consumer prices dropped to 8.8 per cent and that 
of producer prices to 2.9 per cent. The final victory of the Deutsche Mark 
became evident in the exchange rate against commodity substitutes, i.e. in 
the prices of tobacco and coffee. In December 1948, these goods were 
traded for half of their pre-reform prices. 72 Due to this generally 
noticeable turnaround in the German post-war economy, which, contrary 
to popular belief, was not caused by the currency reform in June 1948, but 
rather by the overall steady economic growth experienced since 1947, 73 
the criticism of Erhard’s economic policy abated though did not fall silent 
in view of the still high unemployment. 74 Essentially, however, after one 
of the most dramatic and indeed decisive years in German political and 
economic history, economic liberalism was firmly anchored in both the 
political and the public debate about Germany’s post-war economic 
model, 75 and the sense of doom and gloom prevalent in previous years 
was replaced by a growing sense of optimism and economic recovery. 
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1949 - CONTENTMENT AND 
CONFIDENCE 



In the federal elections, the people unambiguously decided for the Social Market Economy} 

(Konrad Adenauer, 1 949) 

When in spring 1949 prices noticeably and sustainably stabilised, faith 
both in the Deutsche Mark and in improving economic conditions grew 
among the German people. According to an EMNID survey, by February 
1949, 66 per cent of respondents believed in the stability of the new 
currency whereas in July 1948 only 53.1 per cent and in August 1948 
merely 42.5 per cent of interviewees had done so; even more significant 
were the respective percentages of respondents not having faith in the 
DM: 46.9 per cent, 53.0 per cent, and, finally, 13.2 per cent. 2 Similarly, an 
OMGUS opinion poll on economic affairs documented the upward trend 
in confidence in the new currency, gaining twenty points from July 1948 
to February 1949. Approval of currency reform measures remained at a 
high level, averaging about nine out of ten. Although money and high 
prices in general were great cause of concern (in fact, 57 per cent 
mentioned financial problems, far exceeding the figure of 10 per cent that 
then mentioned food as a major concern), at the turn of the year, 
majorities felt that prices would go down. Thus, in January 1949, 52 per 
cent of the respondents claimed to be better off than they had been a year 
earlier, at which time 57 per cent had said they were worse off than the 
year before. 3 According to a contemporary EMNID survey, people 
similarly calculated their personal economic situation: in consecutive 
opinion polls, in the months of August, September, November 1948 and 
February 1949, there was a fluctuation — 43.6 per cent, 65 per cent, 47.8 
per cent, and 70 per cent — in those interviewed who thought themselves 
better off than before to the currency reform. The analogous figures 
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reflecting those considering their personal situation worse than before 
June 1948 were: 30.3 per cent, 17.5 per cent, 24.9 per cent and 4.8 per 
cent. 4 By July 1949, 48 per cent in the American occupation zone (57 per 
cent in West Berlin, and 61 per cent in Bremen) felt that their economic 
situation was better than it had been just a year earlier. Those who felt 
they were worse off (1 7 per cent in the American zone and West Berlin, 
14 per cent in Bremen) did not form any cohesive or well-defined group. 5 
These survey results reflected the improving economic conditions in 
spring 1 949 and revealed a public sentiment which could be characterised 
by relative material contentment and confidence. 

Despite its evidendy successful economic and financial policy, the 
Economic Council remained relatively unpopular mainly due to tenacious 
unemployment and widely felt social disparities. 6 To many employees and 
employers, the Social Market Economy was of doubtful success and 
anything but social, since Erhard’s promises seemed to becoming true 
only for a minority; 7 an impression which was also not altered by an image 
campaign initiated mainly by the Economic Council and the CDU. 8 The 
unpopularity of the Economic Council and the lack of confidence in 
government and political parties, 9 however, were also due to a perceived 
lack of transparency in political decision-taking and a low policy 
responsiveness to public concerns. 10 Then again indeed, the public’s 
receptiveness to political arguments was low in the immediate post-war 
years and politics seemed far detached from everyday life; 11 daily concerns, 
such as housing (22.9 per cent), missing family members (21.34 per cent) 
and unemployment (13.2 per cent), took clear priority over tax reform (7.3 
per cent) and land reform (2.5 per cent). Even the issue of socialisation, 
hotly debated in the Economic Council, was of minor importance to the 
general public; foreign and cultural affairs were not mentioned at all. 12 
Nonetheless, the populace felt widely mis- or even wholly uninformed by 
their government. For instance, only 40 per cent of the respondents in the 
American occupation zone knew that German authorities had adopted the 
so-called ‘ 'Lastenausgleichsgeset ^ for the equalisation of war losses and 
burdens among the people. Large numbers of Germans were not even 
aware that a Basic Law had been framed for a West German Federal 
Republic. In western Germany, only 18 per cent of those who did know 
that it had been enacted knew something about it. 13 

Hence the majority of the Germans showed a low level of interest in 
politics and at least initially wished to keep themselves to themselves. 14 
For instance, while the DGB continued to protest for higher wages, the 
rights of labour, a federal financial administration, and the exclusively 
federal jurisdiction on economic and social policy, 15 fewer and fewer 
German cherished hopes for improvements by public protests. In fact, the 
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majority of the Germans in the American zone (68 per cent), Bremen (72 
per cent), and Berlin (72 per cent), explicitly disapproved of strikes. The 
main criticism was that such strikes were useless and would accomplish 
nothing. 16 Only 20 per cent of the residents in the American zone felt that, 
if called upon to decide, political parties would opt for the good of the 
country, as opposed to 62 per cent who thought that the parties would 
pursue their own interests. Somewhat over a third (38 per cent) felt that 
people could influence the activities of political parties. The majority of 
those who perceived lithe chance of influence (34 per cent) argued that 
the parties would do as they pleased without regard for the wishes of the 
people. Two-thirds of those who thought that the people could exert 
influence believed that this would be desirable, as did three-quarters of the 
more pessimistic. Regarding the Lander parliaments, only 41 per cent 
thought their members were in touch with public opinion, 30 per cent felt 
that their members welcomed expressions of opinion from the public, and 
merely 29 per cent felt their own interests as citizens were sufficiently 
represented in these parliaments. Nor were the prospects for political 
participation any greater: 71 per cent of the Germans voiced their 
unwillingness to take a responsible position in the political life of their 
community if they were requested to. Only 40 per cent were aware of so- 
called ‘citizens’ meetings’ in their communities; as few as 13 per cent 
claimed to have attended such a forum. Indeed, fewer than one in five (1 9 
per cent) had attended any political meeting since the end of war. Roughly 
half this number (1 1 per cent) had attended an election meeting during the 
campaign going on at the time of the survey. Nonetheless, the majority of 
the Germans (80 per cent) indicated their intention to vote in the 
upcoming federal elections; but two weeks before polling day, 69 per cent 
had not decided for whom they would vote. 17 

Eventually, on Sunday 14 August 1949, around 31 million Germans 
were called to cast a vote for the first German Bundestag and to decide 
between a controlled economy and a Social Market Economy. Of those 
eligible to vote 25 million actually went to the ballot boxes often set up in 
restaurants and public houses; only the citizens of West-Berlin were not 
allowed to vote, though they were indirecdy represented in the federal 
parliament by 20 non-voting delegates. Thus, contrary to the Allies’ 
apprehensions for a democratic Germany, 78.5 per cent of the eligible 
voters exercised their right to vote, which was interpreted as clear 
commitment to democracy. Asked why they voted, the largest number (27 
per cent) responded that it was their duty, 18 per cent hoped to defeat 
communism, an equally large percentage expressed partisan reasons 
(voting for or against a particular party), and 14 per cent hoped to achieve 
better conditions. 18 
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Out of the 19 political parties available for elections, 11 were finally 
elected to parliament (the hurdle that a party had to poll at least 5 per cent 
of the votes to be seated in parliament applied then only to Lander 
parliaments). Although the SPD, gaining 29.12 per cent of the votes, 
turned out to be the most successful single party, the CDU/CSU 
combined attracted 424,109 more votes, totalling 31 per cent, and 139 
mandates compared to 131 for the Social Democrats. Konrad Adenauer 
interpreted this victory by a slim majority as clear support for the 
CDU/CSU and their concept of the Social Market Economy: 

The question of Planned Economy or Social Market Economy played 
a decisive role in the election. The German people have spoken with 
a great majority against the Planned Economy. A [grand] coalition 
between the parties that oppose the Planned Economy and those that 
support the Planned Economy has been rejected by the will of the 
majority of the voters. 19 

This study has revealed, however, that in fact both I r olksparteien , the 
SPD and the CDU/CSU, had suffered large percentage losses over their 
previous Land election totals by failing to capture a comparable share of 
the enlarged electorate — since the elections in 1946/1947, the electorate 
had been expanded from some 39 million to around 48 million by 
returning prisoners of war, by the influx of expellees and refugees, and by 
the reenfranchisement of large numbers of individuals previously barred 
from voting because of former connections with National Socialism. 20 
The most remarkable advance by winning over a million extra votes — in 
comparison, the SPD increased its by 850,000, and the CDU/CSU by 
merely 800,000 — and achieving 11.9 per cent of the total votes was that 
made by the FDP. 21 Contrary to the expectations of many observers, 22 the 
politically progressive and economically conservative Free Democrats 
were in fact the only political party consistendy gaining percentage of 
votes between 1946 and 1949. 23 Most notably in Hesse, the nationalisation 
plans of the governing SPD and left-leaning tendencies of the CDU 
swayed many of the middle classes to vote for the FDP. But also on a 
national level, supporters of socialisation were in continuous decline. 
According to a nationwide opinion poll at that time, a majority of the 
Germans in summer 1949 (68 per cent) actually considered private 
initiatives and market competition more likely than socialisation (22 per 
cent) to enable economic recovery and to increase social income 24 — quite 
contrary to Kurt Schumacher’s belief that the majority of the German 
people wanted socialisation. 25 In doing so, the rejection of socialisation by 
civic groups seemed more broad-based than the denial of private 
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initiatives by socialist devotees and the working class. Given that generally 
only 10 per cent of the public understood the meaning of socialisation, 26 
however, it is arguable whether these findings were more than superficial. 
Nonetheless, 45 per cent of the interviewees mentioned that they deemed 
governmental interference as consequence of socialisation to be harmful 
to the economy and a mere 4 per cent wanted government agencies 
(unions 9 per cent and workers’ councils 14 per cent) to get involved in 
socialised companies rather preferring the former proprietor (29 per cent) 
or private experts (30 per cent). 27 These results clearly affirmed the then 
general pro-market trend in public opinion. Whereas in 1947 a majority 
among the German people had wanted for macroeconomic planning and 
nationalisation, by mid 1949 this opinion was largely changed; nonetheless, 
the socialisation of private property for the well-being of the general 
public was anchored as part of an elaborate compromise in the Basic Law 
promulgated on 23 May 1949. 28 In this development, the poor social and 
economic performance of the communist Soviet regime — a lesson which 
millions of Germans learned from first-hand experience during their 
uninvited visits to Soviet territory — and the negative headlines about the 
failed nationalisation attempts of the then British Labour Government as 
well as the hostility of the American authorities to socialist experiments 
and the founding of the Federal Republic under the leadership of a 
bourgeois coalition government all militated against socialisation and a 
socialist economic democracy. The widespread anti-capitalist and pro- 
socialist rhetoric of the immediate post-war period indeed created a mood 
for the radical socialisation of both the economy and society, but, at the 
same time, the National Socialists’ even more massive and destructive 
concentration and misuse of state power had instilled in Germans a 
comparably great fear of such power; post-war Germans of all major 
political persuasions feared any kind of concentration of power, whether 
in the hands of large, monopolistic industries or the government. Even 
the fact that, in contrast to the Union parties, the SPD lacked an economic 
concept and instead merely advocated socialisation and centralist 
economic planning both complicated the parliamentary work of the party 
in the Economic Council and gave their political opponents the 
opportunity to present them as pursuing a command economy similar to 
the one of the former hated totalitarian regime, did not decidedly swing 
the decision in favour of the CDU/CSU. Eventually, the electorate made 
its decision contingent on the satisfaction of its practical needs rather than 
on any particular theoretical economic system; in fact, most were relatively 
ignorant with only 12 per cent of respondents able to correctly identify the 
Social Market Economy. 29 The advantage of the CDU and the CSU lay 
precisely in the fact that they were quasi-governing across the Bizone. 
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Whereas the SPD had acquired the post of Prime Minister in five out of 
eleven Joinder parliaments and had additionally occupied eight ministries of 
economics, it left the key position within the Bizonal Economic Council 
with regard to economic policy, i.e. the post of the Director of the 
Administration for Economics, to the Union parties. This fateful decision 
was unambiguously attributed to the leader of the SPD, Kurt Schumacher, 
who considered both the Economic Council and its Administration for 
Economics in Frankfurt as mere provisional institutions and not as 
decisive political instruments. But the latter is exactly what they were: both 
the quasi-parliament and the ministry-like Verwaltung fur Wirtschaft in 
particular were in fact not only administering but also determining and 
ultimately implementing economic policy. This in turn enabled the 
CDU / CSU adequately to communicate their socio-political and economic 
ideas to both the party base and the general public. In aligning their 
campaigns themed ‘the economy is our fate’ and in relentlessly promoting 
their economic concept, Alfred Miiller-Armack, Konrad Adenauer, and 
Ludwig Erhard, in particular, created increasing confidence in economic 
liberalisation as the means to a Social Market Economy. After the 
economic and monetary reforms eventually turned out to be widely 
successful, the population was not only more open to liberal economic 
arguments 30 but the CDU/CSU even acquired a governmental or 
incumbency bonus and its socio-economic programme was increasingly 
seen as progressive and appealing economic and social policy. Erhard’s 
manner spread optimism, and more and more people relied upon the 
Christian Union to improve both their material and psychological situation 
in the post-war years. Eventually, a prevailing mood of confidence in 
economic recovery characterised the months before the federal elections 
of August 1949. 31 

Nonetheless, to some socialism and economic planning still presented a 
magnetic attraction. In a public opinion survey conducted by the 
Forschungsstelle fur I r olkspsjchologie, a research centre to assess the condition 
of the German people, many respondents still considered the SPD to have 
the better political and economic programme for a prosperous post-war 
Germany. 32 Assured in his pursuit of a socialist controlled economy, Kurt 
Schumacher continued to proclaim socialisation and macroeconomic 
planning despite widespread misgivings among the public and the 
apparently improved economic conditions. The confrontation of two 
opposed economic concepts and ideologies led to a hard-fought election 
campaign. In both the political as well as in the public arena, the two 
people’s parties competed for support for their programmes. Fuelled by a 
CDU publication which claimed that the Pope would not only 
excommunicate communists but furthermore that he condemned any 
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form of socialism limiting personal freedom, 33 this contest assumed the 
form of a cultural conflict for all intents and purposes. 34 Once the Union 
parties occupied the field of socially oriented economic competence, it 
became difficult for the SPD to respond adequately. Instead of providing 
a viable economic alternative, Schumacher lapsed into anchorless 
destructive criticism of Erhard’s economic policy. Whereas the latter could 
legitimately claim credit for a constructive approach leading to economic 
recovery, the aggressive class struggle polemic of the leader of the German 
Social Democratic Party was increasingly perceived as obstructive to the 
growing prosperity. 35 Thus Kurt Schumacher forfeited public favour — 
whereas in October 1948 he had been regarded as the most competent 
politician, by March of the following year, the public preferred Konrad 
Adenauer 36 — and the SPD lost votes among its former natural 
supporters. 37 At the same time, the CDU/CSU increased their share of 
votes among their target groups, namely refugees who had mainly voted 
for the SPD in previous elections, and women who would have realised 
the economic improvement soonest. As a matter of fact, 33 per cent of 
the former opted for the Union parties and 29 per cent for the SPD 
whereas among locals the percentages were exactly the other way round. 
Similar was the relative voting behaviour of women: whereas 41 per cent 
of all eligible female voters casted a ballot for the CDU / CSU and only 24 
per cent for the SPD, conversely 21 per cent of all men gave their vote to 
the Union parties and 34 per cent to the Social Democrats. 38 Indeed, the 
CDU/CSU was increasingly identified with the economic and social 
recovery which assured many Germans to vote for the union parties, but 
the Union also fought more deeply for the public acceptance of its 
economic model in the battle to choose such a model for post-war West 
Germany. In abstaining from issuing merely dogmatic, ideological 
programme statements that appealed to the party’s most faithful members 
and a narrow segment of society, the CDU/CSU rather formed and 
projected a party image that effectively attracted votes from varied 
sociological groups. 

After a relatively successful campaign in the run-up to the federal 
elections dominated by economic policy, the political parties which had 
campaigned for a common socio-political and economic programme, 
namely the CDU, the CSU, and the FDP, formed a bourgeois coalition to 
serve as West Germany’s first democratically elected federal government. 
Given a favourable party ratio with the help of the DP, which had 
received 4 per cent of the votes corresponding to 17 mandates, and also 
due to fundamental ideological differences, an alliance with the SPD was 
not seriously considered. 39 By a majority of a single vote (202 out of 402 
seats), namely his own, Konrad Adenauer (CDU) was eventually invested 
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as Chancellor on 15 September, Franz Bliicher (FDP) becoming Vice- 
Chancellor. Kurt Schumacher, who furthermore had just lost against 
Theodor Heuss (FDP) in the poll to be the first President of the Federal 
Republic, then chaired the SPD parliamentary group in the Bundestag, 
which convened for the first time on 7 September 1949. The Social 
Market Economy’s strongest proponent, Ludwig Erhard, was appointed 
Minister for Economic Affairs. 

The Bizonal Economic Council, which was according to the Basic Law 
officially replaced by the democratically elected Bundestag as parliament of 
a new trizonal state, 40 formally dissolved by act and ordinance of the 
American and the British Military Government on 1 September 1949. 41 
Until its end, this first post-war quasi-parliament had been relatively 
unpopular despite its achievements in both the economic and the political 
spheres. In its two years of existence, the Economic Council submitted 
171 bills of which 131 became law in the Bizone and Trizone respectively. 
Political power struggles and conflicts of competence between the political 
parties, however, meant that in 1947 just 6 and in 1948 merely 49 bills 
were legislated. 42 This in turn had led to prevalent disappointment and 
disenchantment with politics; due to the economic and psychological 
malaise at the time, people expected from the Economic Council 
commonsense cooperation for the sake of their needs. While the 
economic situation gradually began to improve as early as 1947, the 
institution in Frankfurt remained unloved mainly due to tenacious 
unemployment and widely perceived inequity intensified by the monetary 
reform. Moreover, the unpopularity of the Economic Council and the lack 
of confidence in governance were also due to a perceived lack of 
transparency in political decision-making and a low policy responsiveness 
to public concerns. Although the Economic Council neither formed part 
of a direct democracy nor were its members publicly elected 
representatives, one may assume that the quasi-government in this 
economic parliament was indirectly guided and influenced by the public 
and its preferences. Indeed, it is arguable how much political consideration 
could be given to public preferences especially in these times of economic 
and political reconstruction. But precisely due to these extraordinary 
economic and political circumstances and following the dictatorship of 
National Socialism, it was the more essential to restore faith in 
government and its economic and socio-political agenda. The 
establishment and perpetuation of both the Social Market Economy and 
democracy in general in post-war Germany ultimately required an 
individual’s active political engagement on the one hand but also the 
inclusion of the populace in political decision-making on the other hand. 
Despite their initial low level of political interest, Germans gave 
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expression to a norm of participation: almost three in four (73 per cent) 
considered it a good idea that people were able direcdy to make a proposal 
for a law; 65 per cent thought it a good idea for the people directly to be 
able to vote on the acceptance of a law, instead of its going through the 
parliament. As opposed to 23 per cent who favoured a government by 
experts, fully two-thirds (68 per cent) of the Germans thought it best that 
all the people determine the political and economic direction that the 
government should follow. 43 Expecting to codetermine the political 
debate, the German electorate produced remarkable turnouts in every 
local, regional or federal election between 1946 and 1949. This voter 
participation often described as Wahhvunder (election miracle) and civic 
political engagement in general, however, were not matched by the 
government. Although there was indeed an awareness that it was not 
possible for any political organisation to claim democratic legitimacy 
unless it rested on the freely expressed will of the people as the actual 
sovereign and principal in an institutional economic order, and even 
though article 20 paragraph 2 of the Basic Law of the Federal Republic of 
Germany promulgated on 23 May 1949 stated that ‘all state authority is 
derived from the people,’ 44 politics hardly rose to the popular challenge. 
Even though Ludwig Erhard, who was constantly concerned about public 
opinion, aimed at popularising his liberal economic concept and policy 
which in turn stimulated the public debate on the future economic model 
for Germany, the Administration for Economics was little responsive to 
the public and most of its laws never reached the public sphere enabling 
only a relatively limited public debate about the economic reconstruction 
in comparison to the public debate about the political reorganisation of 
post-war Germany. 45 

Thus merely 13 per cent (as against to 51 per cent) of the people in 
post-war West Germany believed that politics had done everything to 
improve the prevailing economic situation. 46 Although the populace was 
relatively mis- or even uninformed about actual governmental policies and 
the electorate was widely subject to partisan and often misleading 
messages disseminated by the political parties, 51 per cent (as against to 19 
per cent) of the eligible voters were in general satisfied with the outcome 
of the first federal elections 47 and the majority (47 per cent) had faith in 
the victors mainly due to the noticeably improving economic situation. 48 
Furthermore, the object-lesson on a planned economy versus a Social 
Market Economy as offered by the press influenced the electorate in that 
direction. 49 In essence, however, just as litde public relations was done by 
the Economic Council and the Administration for Economics, the 
newspaper editorial offices also hardly met their obligation factually to 
inform the general public on effective economic policies but tolerated 
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selectivity and distortions . 50 Indeed, media policy just as much as 
democratic action at large had to be learnt and practised anew, in view of 
the emphasis on and claim for democracy at that time, namely that the 
public had to be central in both politics and the media. Despite this lack of 
information, the public in contrast took an interest by every available 
means in the ongoing debate on economic policy and, furthermore, on the 
development of an economic and socio-political model for a democratic 
post-war Germany . 51 

While policy responsiveness seems very plausible for the most salient 
issues about which policymakers were likely to receive clear indications of 
public attitudes, there remains some uncertainty in the findings and 
evidence reported, as well as how to use them, concerning how much 
actual public control of policy-making there was. Whether it can be judged 
either that the public only loosely constrained policy-making or that it only 
on very few occasions forced the government’s hands, there is evidence 
neither that government policies were responsive to public opinion in the 
timeframe examined nor that the implementation of the Social Market 
Economy met with public approval. 




CONCLUSION 



Can capitalism survive? No. I do not think it can. 

Can socialism work? Of course it can. 1 

(Joseph Alois Schumpeter, 1943) 

As this study about the economic and political reorganisation of post-war 
West Germany has sought to demonstrate, neither the political decisions 
regarding the economic reconstruction of post-war West Germany nor the 
academic discussion on reinvigorating the philosophical and economic 
standing of liberalism in post-war Europe were confined to the political 
strategy units and schools of economic thought in Paris, London and 
Washington. Quite the contrary: several German think tanks, political 
parties and individuals gave impulse to and then shaped academic, political 
and economic developments in occupied Germany, whether they were 
based there or abroad. While the Allies, indeed, set the political, economic 
and institutional framework in times of occupation, Germans were 
throughout formative actors rather than passive recipients in both 
reorganising the post-war economy and in redefining political and 
economic liberalism — and indeed socialism. United in one front, 
conservatives and socialists alike aimed to develop a viable socio-political 
and economic order between the extremes of unbridled capitalism and 
collectivist central planning. The lessons gained from the historical 
experiences of both failed economic liberalism in the early 1930s and the 
inhumane totalitarianism of National Socialism, and, in addition, 
Germany’s preoccupation with the social question since the late 
nineteenth century led to the eventual development of a so-called ‘Third’ 
or ‘Middle Way’ not as a compromise but as a combination of greater state 
provision for social security with the preservation of individual freedom. 
Despite common starting points, the various interpretations differed 
significantly, mainly regarding the importance attached to the state and to 
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the individual. This research has recalled and contrasted the principal 
academic and political approaches of that time, namely the economic and 
socio-political ideas of the Arbeitsgemeinschaft Unpin von Beckerath within the 
Freiburg Circles, the Freiburg and the Cologne School of Economics, the 
West German Social Democratic Party, the Christian Democratic Union 
and Christian Social Union, as well as the programmes of the less 
influential but by no means negligible Liberal Democrats and the 
Communist Party. In so doing, the focus has been neither on the genesis 
nor the definition of individual concepts of economic policy, formed by 
academics or politicians, but on their respective communication to the 
public. 

In their endeavours to anchor their particular economic ideas — often 
diametrically opposed to one another, of course — the individual parties 
stimulated not only the academic and political but also the public debate 
on the political and economic reconstruction of occupied post-war West 
Germany. Viewing in particular the extreme unparalleled depth of 
Germany’s experience of totalitarianism, there was a broad consensus that 
not only any political but also any economic system had to be democratic 
in nature. The establishment and perpetuation of both political and 
economic democracy thus required the inclusion of the populace in 
decision-making which, in turn, had an effect on the communication of 
socio-economic ideas. While the various neo-liberal approaches all 
attached to the people the status of actual sovereign in an institutional 
economic order, and recognised the interdependence of politics, 
economics and the public, one particular school of economic thought 
outpaced the others in communicating a model of coordinated economic 
and social policy, namely the Social Market Economy. While that model 
has been much praised and studied, its communication to and eventual 
acceptance by the public have received considerably less attention. By 
examining both the constitutive involvement of German parties in post- 
war reconstruction and the role of the public during the process of 
economic liberalisation, this research provided alternative explanations for 
why the Social Market Economy prevailed as the socio-political and 
economic model for the Federal Republic of Germany. 

While the Communist Party would have faced restrictions on the 
implementation of its programme due to guidelines issued by the Allied 
authorities, and the Social Democrats did not put forth their own 
economic concept, the Social Market Economy was by no means the most 
elaborate or well defined socio-political or economic idea brought before 
the public at that time; in fact, it was more a melange of socio-political 
ideas than a precise theoretical order. But what set the Social Market 
Economy apart from other institutional approaches to economic 
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management was its communication to both the political classes and the 
public. Its adherents fought more consistendy — and eventually with 
greater success — for acceptance of their economic model as the model for 
post-war Germany, which was arguably not won in offices nor in 
parliament but rather at the centre of public debate. In particular Ludwig 
Erhard, as the Social Market Economy’s most passionate proponent, 
realised the potential of subtle and systematic marketing to transform the 
concept from an economic theory, or even abstract economic policy, into 
the basis of a political party’s propaganda and public image that held 
broad appeal. Due to the inherent potential which media influence had, 
when combined with political communication skills, for impact upon an 
atomised citizenry, Erhard cultivated the company of selected journalists 
and influential personages. Contacts with these ‘opinion leaders’ proved to 
be most beneficial in promoting his socio-economic programme and in 
presenting the success of his economic policy effectively. Although the 
implementation of the Social Market Economy benefited also from other 
crucial factors — including the east-west conflict and a favourable political 
and social climate within Germany and abroad, sustained domestic 
economic growth, the primacy of economics over politics, the stabilising 
alliance between the conservative and liberal parties, the pro-market 
composition of the Economic Council and the Federal Republic’s own 
Grundgeset \ which stressed individual freedom, human dignity, and the 
subsidiarity of societal organisation — it was mainly the following efforts at 
political communication of the cooperative and corporate model that led 
to the implementation and eventual electoral validation of the Social 
Market Economy in post-war West Germany. 

Moreover, the process of political communication accommodated the 
demand for democratic political action, and stimulated the deliberation 
and discussion crucial to the formation of voting preferences regarding 
issues of political substance. Yet, despite the Social Market Economy’s 
adherents’ ambition to stimulate both political and public debate, they 
widely failed with regard to the latter. Indeed, both sides had to relearn 
and rehearse democratic mentalities and behaviour patterns; politics and 
the media had to regain credibility lost in twelve years of Nazi despotism; 
and, furthermore, the satisfaction of elementary needs as the priority in 
post-war Germany implied a reluctance to engage politically; and the 
generally noticeable lack of either transparency or responsiveness on the 
part of the bizonal and later trizonal political institutions permitted only 
very limited public debate. On this basis, findings showing public 
disapproval of economic liberalisation and the subsequent implementation 
of the Social Market Economy in post-war West Germany are certainly 
questionable in that public opinion varied according to both time and 
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region. Decisive for the legitimacy of the emerging political institutions 
and the introduction of the Social Market Economy as a democratic 
economic system for the Federal Republic of Germany, however, were 
not the degree of public acceptance and whether most laws were approved 
by the people but rather that the first post-war government and parliament 
evidently acted for the people; and, furthermore, they committed 
themselves to political communication and policy responsiveness per se. In 
their effort to encourage the general public to partake in the policy 
discourse as politically mature actors rather than objects, and by their 
ambitious media policy geared to create a public sphere, the campaigners 
for the Social Market Economy were the main ancestors of the evolving 
democracy in post-war Germany. For it is that democracy is government 
for the people, but equally it is the role of the governed to enter directly 
and/or indirectly into a political and constitutional dialogue in order to 
determine the possible consistency between a preferred policy option and 
a preferred constitutional structure. In addition, the academic, political and 
public debate about the socio-political and economic model for a 
democratic, liberal and social post-war Germany, and the mutually 
accepted reciprocity between political conduct and public opinion not 
only led to the formation, implementation, and validation of the Social 
Market Economy in Germany, but also to international respect and 
emancipation for the legal successor of the Third Reich, which thereupon 
began its return to the table of power politics. Thus the period of Allied 
occupation, from 1945 right up to the birth of the Federal Republic of 
Germany in 1949, cannot be characterised as a mere interlude between 
collapse and restart; but, rather, it must instead be seen as a definitive 
phase of German economic, constitutional and democratic reconstruction. 



What is past is prologue; 
the fate of our civilisation will ultmately depend on 
how we solve the economic problems we shall then face. 
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APPENDIX 1: List of Licensed Political Parties on Zonal Level (1945-1949) 
Soviet occupation zone 

(Brandenburg, Mecklenburg, Saxony, Saxony-Anhalt, Thuringia) 

CDU, KPD, LDPD, SPD 

American occupation zone 

(Bavaria, Bremen, Hesse, Wuerttemberg-Baden) 

AP, BP, BDV, BHE, CSU, DB, DDB, DPD, DVP, EVD, FDP, GB, KPD, LDP, 
NDP, SPD, WAV, Z 

British occupation zone 

(Hamburg, Lower Saxony, North Rhine-Westphalia, Schleswig-Holstein) 

BHE, CDU, CDP (later CDU), DKP/DRP (former DAP and DKP), DP, DZP, 
FDP, GB, KPD, NLP (later DP), PFD (later FDP), RPD, RSF, SHB, SPD, SPF, 
SSV (later SSW), VBH, Z 

French occupation zone 

(Baden, Rhineland-Palatinate, Saarland, Wuertemberg-Hohenzollern) 

BCSV, CDU, CVP, Demokratische Partei Rheinland-Pfalz, DPS, FDP, KP, KPD, 
Liberale Partei, Sozialer Volksbund, SPS 

Greater Berlin was divided into four sectors by the Allies under the London 
Protocol of 1944: one each for the United States, consisting of the boroughs of 
Neukolln, Kreuzberg, Tempelhof, Schoneberg, Steglitz and Zehlendorf; the 
United Kingdom, consisting of the boroughs of Tiergarten, Charlottenburg, 
Wilmersdorf and Spandau; France, consisting of the boroughs of Wedding and 
Reinickendorf; the Soviet Union, consisting of the boroughs of Mitte, Prenzlauer 
Berg, Pankow, Weissensee, Friedrichshain, Lichtenberg, Treptow and Kopenick. 

Source: Own compilations based on available sources published by the various 
'Lander governments or political foundations. This list is not exhaustive due to 
limited sources. 
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APPENDIX 3: Administration of British Zone of Occupation (1946) 
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5 

i 
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Source: Ambrosius, G., l.c., p. 49. 
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APPENDIX 4: Geographical Illustration of Anglo-American Bizone (1949) 




VEREINIGTES WIRTSCHAFTSGEBIET 

(Bizonal Area of Germany) 



WIRTSCHAFTSLAGE AM 1. MARZ 1949 

(Economic Situation at 1 March 1949) 



Source: Map of the Anglo-American Bizone documenting the economic situation 
on 1 March 1949. Original print 30 x 21 cm, EB-Nr.: 1997/06/0260, in: Haus der 
Geschichte , Bonn/ Germany. 
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APPENDIX 5: Administration of Bizonal Economic Area (1949) 




Source: Own compilation based on Vogel, W., l.c., vol. I, Koblenz, 1956. 
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APPENDIX 6: Composition of First Economic Council (1947 - 1948) 





CDU 

CSU 


SPD 


FDP 

LDP 

DVP 


Z 


WAV 


DP 


KPD 




North Rhine- 


Westphalia 


16 


6 


5 


1 


2 


- 


- 


2 


Bavaria 


12 


6 


3 


1 


- 


1 


- 


1 


Lower Saxony 


8 


2 


4 


- 


- 


- 


2 


- 


Hesse 


5 


2 


2 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Wuerttemberg-Baden 


5 


2 


2 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Schleswig-Holstein 


3 


1 


2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Hamburg 


2 


1 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Bremen 


1 


" 


1 


" 


" 


“ 


" 


" 


Total 

Source: Stamm, C., l.c., p. 


52 

XX. 


20 


20 


4 


2 


1 


2 


3 


APPENDIX 7: Composition of Second Economic Council (1948 - 

CDU SPD FDP Z WAV DP 

CSU LDP 

DVP 


1949) 

KPD 




North Rhine- 


Westphalia 


32 


12 


10 


2 


4 


- 


- 


4 


Bavaria 


24 


12 


6 


2 


- 


2 


- 


2 


Lower Saxony 


16 


4 


8 


- 


- 


- 


4 


- 


Hesse 


10 


4 


4 


2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Wuerttemberg-Baden 


10 


4 


4 


2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Schleswig-Holstein 


6 


2 


4 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Hamburg 


4 


2 


2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Bremen 


2 


" 


2 


" 


" 


“ 


" 


" 


Total 


104 


40 


40 


8 


4 


2 


4 


6 



Source: Stamm, C., l.c., p. XXIII. 
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APPENDIX 8: List of Members of Economic Council (1947-1949) 



CDU/ CSU parliamentary group 



Prof. Dr. Baur, Georg 
Blank, Theodor 
Boysen, Georg Wilhelm 
Braun, Josef 
Brese, Wilhelm 
Dr. Bucerius, Gerd 

Dr. Burghartz, Arnold (-3 Feb 1949 Zentruni) 

Dr. Butz, Wolfgang 

Dr. Dengler, Fritz 

Elsen, Franz -Michael 

Eplee, Hermann A. 

Florl, Fritz 

Fromm, Kurt-Wilhelm 

Gehring, Albrecht 

Gunther, Bernhard 

Dr. Haffner, Alex 

Dr. Henle, Gunter 

Dr. Hermes, Andreas 

Hohl, Heinrich 

Dr. Holzapfel, Friedrich 

Hoogen, Matthias (-6 Apr 1 949 Zentruni) 

Horn, Peter 

Jakob, Josef (-3 Mar 1949 Zentruni) 

Karpf, Hugo 



Kaufmann, Theophil H. 
Ketels, Max-Dedef 
Dr. Kohler, Erich 
Lang-Brumann, Thusnelda 
Loibl, Alfons 
Naegel, Wilhelm 
Niggemeyer, Maria 
Dr. Otto, Paul 
Dr. Pferdmenges, Robert 
Rattenhuber, Ernst 
Schlack, Peter 
Dr. Schmidt, Hanno 
Schiitz, Hans 
Dr. Seeling, Otto 
Siara, Walter 
Storch, Anton 
Strauss, Franz -Josef 
Strunk, Heinrich 
Struve, Dedev 
Dr. Vogel, Rudolf 
Weinkamm, Otto 
Winkelheide, Bernhard 
Wolf, Chr. Heinrich 
Dr. Zwicknagl, Max 



SPD parliamentary group 



Dr. Agartz, Viktor (-8 May 1948) 
Altwein, Erich 
Dr. Arndt, Adolf 
Ballof, Walter (8 June 1948-) 

Baur, Valentin 
Baurichter, Kurt 
Dr. Berger, Georg 
Dr. BleiB, Paul 

Dr. Cahn-Carnier, Fritz (t 8 June 1949) 
Cramer, J ohann 
Dahrendorf, Gustav 
Daum, Robert 



Krahnstover, Anni 
Dr. Kreyssig, Gerhard 
Kriedemann, Herbert 
Leddin, Bruno 
Liicker, Willi 

Mellies, Wilhelm (30 Apr 1948-) 

Meyer, Heinz 

Dr. Mommer, Karl 

Dr. Potthoff, Erich 

Remmele, Adam 

Reuter, Georg 

Richter, Willi 
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SPD parliamentary group 



Eichler, Willi 


Rupprecht, Fritz 


Enderle, Irmgard 


Schoetde, Erwin 


Dr. Dr. h.c. Heimerich, Hermann 


Dr. Schone, Joachim 


Heinen, Franz 


Schulze, Karl 


Hemsath, Heinrich 


Schulze, Oskar 


Herberts, Hermann 


Seuffert, Walter 


Heukelum, Gerhard van (-3 June 1948) 


Strahringer, Wilhelm 


Hewusch, Franz 


Dr. Veit, Hermann 


Holkeskamp, Walter 


Voss, Otto 


Kiesel, Wilhelm 


Wohlers, Robert 


Kohler, Anton 


Zinn, Georg August 


Korspeter, Lisa 




FDP/ DVP/ LDP parliamentary group 





Bliicher, Franz 
Dr. Bungartz, Everhard 
Euler, August M. 
Fassbender, Heinrich 
Kramer, Alfred 

Z parliamentary group 



Dr. Bunghartz, Arnold (10 Sep 1947-3 Feb 1949) 

Hoogen, Matthias (6 Apr 1 948-3 Mar. 1 949) 

Jakob, Josef (24 Feb 1948-3 Mar 1949) 

Dr. Spiecker, Carl (25 June 1947-10 Sep 1947/ 24 Feb 1948-6 Apr 1948) 
Dr. Strieker, Fritz 

WAV parliamentary group 



Dr. Oellers, Fritz 
Quilling, Karl (-10 July 1949) 
Dr. Schwamberger, Emil 
Dr. Wellhausen, Hans 



Kuehne, Erich 

Quilling, Karl (25 June 1947-1 Octl948) 
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DP parliamentary group 



Dr. Bode, Wolfgang (25 June 1947-16 Feb 1949) Dr. Miihlenfeld, Hans 
Dr. Campe, Karl von Dr. Zimmermann, Heinrich 

Kuhlemann, Christian 

KPD parliamentary group 



Niebes, Heinrich 
Reimann, Max 
Rische, Friedrich 
Sperling, Fritz 

Without party affiliation 



Becker, Ludwig (25 June-10 Dec 1947) 
Ficker, Ludwig (25 June-10 Dec 1947+) 
Dr. Kroth, Alfred 
Muller, Kurt 



Quilling, Karl (1 Oct 1948 - 22 Apr 1949) 

Source: Der Wirtschaftsrat des Vereinigten Wirtschaftsgebietes 1947-1949 , edited by the 
Office of the Economic Council, n.l., n.d., pp. 61 ff. 



APPENDIX 9: Social Structure of Members of Economic Council 



Profession CDU SPD FDP Z WAV DP KPD 

CSU LDP 

DVP 



Self-employed, fabricants 7 



Directors, executives 6 

Publishers, editors 2 

Unionists 3 

Civil servants 6 

Former civil servants 3 

Workers 

Craftsmen 2 

Employees 4 

Agriculturists 6 

Without profession 1 



5 

9 

8 

5 

8 

1 

1 

3 



4 2 

2 

1 

2 1 



1 - 1 

3 

1 

1 - 2 

1 

2 



Source: Frankfurter Neue Presse, 1 7 on Altrnin bis Zwicknagl— Die sogiale Struktur des 
Wirtschaftsrates , 2 November 1948; WB, l.c., vol. 1, pp. 27-34. 
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APPENDIX 10: List of Plenary Meetings of Economic Council 



1 st Economic Council (25 June 1947-23 Feb 1948) 



1 . 


Plenary Meeting 


25 June 1947 in: WB W, l.c, pp. 


1 ff. 


2. 


66 


22-24 July 1947 


1 ff. 


3. 


66 


9 Aug 1947 


57 ff. 


4. 


66 


4/5 Sep 1947 


61 ff. 


5. 


66 


29/30 Sep/3 Oct 1947 


Ill ff. 


6. 


66 


11 Oct 1947 


139 ff. 


7. 


66 


29/30 Oct 1947 


149 ff. 


8. 


66 


21 Nov 1947 


197 ff. 


9. 


66 


18 Dec 1947 


235 ff. 


10. 


66 


21/23 Jan 1948 


265 ff. 



2 nd Economic Council (24 Feb 1 948—1 Sep 1 949) 



11. 


Plenary Meeting 


24 Feb 1 948 in: WB W, l.c, pp. 


307 ff. 


12. 


66 


2 Mar 1948 


319 ff. 




13. 


66 


16/17 Mar 1948 


66 


355 ff. 


14. 


66 


21/22 Apr 1948 


66 


419 ff. 


15. 


66 


28 Apr 1948 


66 


513 ff. 


16. 


66 


25/26 May 1948 


66 


549 ff. 


17. 


66 


14 June 1948 


66 


599 ff. 


18. 


66 


17/ 18 June 1948 


66 


613 ff. 


19. 


66 


8/9 July 1948 


66 


683 ff. 


20. 


66 


17/19/20 Aug 1948 


66 


757 ff. 


21. 


66 


31 Aug 1948 


66 


847 ff. 


22. 


66 


27/28/30 Sep/1 Oct 1948 


66 


871 ff. 


23. 


66 


19 Oct 1948 


66 


1045 ff. 


24. 


66 


9/10 Nov 1948 


66 


1073 ff. 


25. 


66 


19/20 Nov 1948 


66 


1131 ff. 


26. 


66 


30 Nov/ 1 Dec 1948. “ 


1155 ff. 




27. 


66 


2/3 Decl948 


66 


1199 ff. 


28. 


66 


14 Dec 1948 


66 


1249 ff. 


29. 


66 


17 Dec 1948 


66 


1277 ff. 


30. 


66 


7 Jan 1949 


1327 ff. 




31. 


66 


19 Jan 1949 


66 


1343 ff. 


32. 


66 


15 Feb 1949 


66 


1384 ff. 


33. 


66 


18 Feb 1949 


66 


1411 ff. 


34. 


66 


4 Mar 1949 


1479 ff. 




35. 


66 


24/25 Mar 1949 


66 


1511 ff. 


36. 


66 


3/4 May 1949 


66 


1587 ff. 


37. 


66 


23/24/25 May 1949 


66 


1643 ff. 


38. 


66 


23/24 June 1949 


66 


1775 ff. 


39. 


66 


19/20 July 1949 


66 


1873 ff. 


40. 


66 


8 Aug 1949 


66 


1973 ff. 



Source: WB W, l.c.. 
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APPENDIX 11: Overview of Licensed Newspapers (1945-1949) 



No. of licensed No. of Party membership of licensee 

Newspapers licensees CDU SPD FDP KPD misc. n.p.a. 

CSU LDP 

DVP 



American Zone of Occupation 



Bavaria 


26 


48 


8 


18 


1 


- 


- 


21 


Berlin 


2 


5 


1 


1 


- 


- 


- 


3 


Bremen 


2 


4 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


3 


Hesse 


15 


23 


2 


9 


1 


- 


- 


11 


Wuerttemberg- 


15 


32 


5 


8 


6 


- 


- 


13 


Baden 


60 


112 


16 


37 


8 




_ 


51 


British Zone of Occupation 
















Berlin 


6 




1 


2 


2 


_ 


_ 


1 


North Rhine- 


26 




8 


7 


2 


4 


2 


3 


Westphalia 
Lower Saxony 


10 




2 


2 




1 


2 


3 


Schleswig- 

Holstein 


10 




1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


3 


Hamburg 


6 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




58 




13 


14 


6 


7 


7 


11 


French Zone of Occupation 
















Baden 


9 




1 


1 


1 


1 


_ 


5 


Berlin 


1 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


Rhineland - 
Palatinate 


9 




1 


1 


1 


1 


- 


5 


Saarland 


4 




1 


1 


1 


1 


- 


- 


Wuertemberg- 


7 




1 


1 


1 


1 


- 


3 


Hohenzollern 


30 




4 


4 


4 


4 


- 


14 


Total 


148 




33 


55 


18 


11 


7 


76 



Source: Own compilation based on Fischer, H.-D., l.c., 1971, pp. 52-71. This list 
representing the status in 1949 is not exhaustive due to limited sources. 
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APPENDIX 12: List of Individual Licensed Newspapers (1945-1949) 



Title of Newspaper/ Zone of Editor/ Political Circulation 

Place of Publication Occupation Licence Holder Affiliation 



Aachener Nachrichten 
Aachen 


BOZ 


H. Hollands 
E. Stadthagen 
H. Schafer 


SPD 


40,000; 3/wk 


Aachener 1 7 olks^eitung 

Aachen 


BOZ 


J. Hofmann 
A. Maas 
J. Schmitz 


CDU 


87,000; 3/wk 


Allgemeine Kolnische 

Rundschau 

Cologne 


BOZ 


F. Wester 
F. Fuchs 
J. Baumhoff 
H. Monning 
R. Heinen 


CDU 


158,000; 3/wk 


Allgemeine Zeitung 

Mainz 


FOZ 


Main^er Verlags- 
GmbH 


Ind. 


250,000; 7/wk 


Augshurger Tagespost 
Augsburg 


AOZ 


J. W. Naumann 


CSU 


51,200; 3/wk 


Badener Tagblatt 

Baden-Baden 


FOZ 




Ind. 


38,000; 7/wk 


Badische Zeitung 

Freiburg im Breisgau 


FOZ 


J. Knecht 
H. Rombach 
O. Stark 


Ind. 


220,000; 2/wk 


Berliner Montagsecho 

Berlin 


BOZ 


C.-H. Schwennicke 
R. Markewitz 
H. Reif 

E. E. Torenburg 


LDP 


125,000; 5/wk 


Brauns chweiger Zeitung 

Braunschweig 


BOZ 


H. Eckensberger 
A. Neumann 


SPD 


100,000; 3/wk 


Darmstadter Echo 

Darmstadt 


AOZ 


Paul Rodemann 
J. S. Dang 
H. J. Reinowski 


Ind. 


75,200, 6/wk 
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Title of Newspaper/ 
Place of Publication 


Zone of Editor/ 

Occupation Licence Holder 


Political 

Affiliation 


Circulation 


Deutsche I 7 olks^eitung 
Celle 


BOZ 


H.-C. Seebohm 


DP 


85,000; 3/wk 


Flensburger Tageblatt 

Flensburg 


BOZ 


L. Iversen 
T. Andresen 
G. Macknow 
W. Petersen 


Ind. 


82,000; 3/wk 


Frankfurter Hefte 

Frankfurt am Main 


AOZ 


E. Kogon 
W. Dirks 


CDU 


75,000; 1/m 


Frankfurter Neue Presse 

Frankfurt am Main 


AOZ 


H. Stenzel 


CDU 


164,000; 6/wk 


Frankfurter Rundschau 

Frankfurt am Main 


AOZ 


A. Rudert 
K. Gerold 
H. Etkorn 
P. Rodemann 
W. Knote 
W. K. Gerst 
E. Carlebach 


Ind. 


186,650; 7/wk 


Freiheit 

Dusseldorf 




BOZ 


KPD 




Freie Presse 

Bielefeld 


BOZ 


E. GroB 
P. Eilers 
J. Triem 


SPD 


124,000; 3/wk 


Hamburger Abendblatt 

Hamburg 


BOZ 


A. Springer 


Ind. 


100,000; 6/wk 


Hamburger Allgem eine 
Zeitung 

Hamburg 


BOZ 


F. Beyrich 
A. HaBler 


CDU 


138,000; 3/wk 


Hamburger Echo 

Hamburg 


BOZ 


W. Grabbert 

J. Richter 

K. Meitmann 


SPD 


230,000; 3/wk 


Hamburger Freie Presse 

Hamburg 


BOZ 


P. Heile FDP 

H. Sommerhauser 


100,000; 3/wk 
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Title of Newspaper/ Zone of Editor/ Political Circulation 

Place of Publication Occupation Licence Holder Affiliation 



Hamburger 1 7 blks^eitung BOZ 

Hamburg 




KPD 




Hannoversche Neueste 

Nachrichten 

Hanover 


BOZ 


R. Boese 
A. Fratzscher 
A. Storch 


CDU 


128,000; 3/wk 


Hannoversche Presse 
Hanover 


BOZ 


F. Heine 
E. Franke 
R. Hoffmeister 


SPD 


340,000; 3/wk 


Hannoversche 
1 7 olksstimme 

Hanover 




BOZ 


KPD 




Hessische Nachrichten 
Kassel 


AOZ 


W. Bartels 
W. Poschl 
G. Romer 


Ind. 


126,750; 6/wk 


Kasseler Zeitung 
Kassel 


AOZ 


A. W. Diehl 


Ind. 


49,950; 6/wk 


Kieler Nachrichten 

Kiel 


BOZ 


W. Koch 


CDU 


130,000; 3/wk 


Der Kurier 

Berlin 


FOZ 


P. Bourdin 


Ind. 


200,000; 6/wk 


Hiibecker Freie Presse 

Liibeck 


BOZ 




SPD 


83,000 


Liineburger 

Landesgeitung 

Liineburg 


BOZ 


E. Riggert 
H. Bumann 
W. Bergmann 
E. Wiesemann 


Ind. 


110,000; 3/wk 


Mannheimer Morgen 

Mannheim 


AOZ 


K. Ackermann 

L. F. Schilling v. 


Ind. 

Canstatt 


86,214; 4/wk 


Munchner Merkur 

Munich 


AOZ 


H. Heinrich 
F. Buttersack 


CSU 


171,800; 3/wk 
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Title of Newspaper/ Zone of Editor/ Political Circulation 

Place of Publication Occupation Licence Holder Affiliation 



Neue Ruhr Zeitung 
Essen 


BOZ 


D. Oppenberg 
W. Nieswand 
A. Frisch 
F. Feldens 


SPD 


113,000; 3/wk 


Neue J 7 olks^eitung 

Dortmund 


BOZ 


H. Renner 
W. Blumenthal 
P. Dastig 
A. Sand 


KPD 


150,000; 3/wk 


Neue Zeit 

Saarbriicken 


FOZ 


F. Nikolay 
F. Basel 


KPD 


30,000; 3/wk 


Neue Zeitung 

Munich 


AOZ 


US Military Government 


630,000; 2/wk 


Neuer 1 7 o rwdrts 
Hanover 


BOZ 




SPD 




Neuer Westfalischer 
Kurier 

Werl 


BOZ 


H. Wessel 
F. Erhart 
J. Weiser 


Z 


115,000; 3/wk 


Niedersdchsische 
1 7 olksstimme 
Hanover 


BOZ 


R. Lehmann 
E. Jungmann 
H. Heyne 


KPD 


66,000; 3/wk 


Norddeutsches Echo 

Kiel 


BOZ 


A. Oertel 
A. Heitmann 
L. Bockmann 


KPD 


30,000; 3wk 


Nordsee Zeitung 

Bremen, Bremerhaven 


AOZ 


B. Stowsand 
W. Gong 


Ind. 


85,000; 4/wk 


Nordmstdeutsche 

Rundschau 

Wilhelmshaven 


BOZ 


O. Hiinlich 
H. Wunderlich 
J. Kramer 


SPD 


100,000; 3/wk 


Nouvelles de France / 
IV ?st Echo 
Konstanz 


FOZ 


F Military Government 
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Title of Newspaper/ 
Place of Publication 


Zone of Editor/ 

Occupation Licence Holder 


Political 

Affiliation 


RJoein Echo 

Diisseldorf 


BOZ 


G. Stoever 
L. Ingenhut 
E. Kobusch 


SPD 


Rhein Zeitnng 
Koblenz 


FOZ 


W. Twer 
O. Richardt 
M. Weber 


Ind. 


RJoein-Neckar-Zeitung 

Heidelberg 


AOZ 


R. Agricola 
H. Knorr 
Theodor Heuss 


Ind. 


RJoeinisch-Pfdlgische 

Rundschau 

Bad Kreuznach 


FOZ 


F. R. G. Ringel 


FDP 


RJoeinische Post 
Diisseldorf 


BOZ 


A. Betz 
K. Arnold 


CDU 


RJoeinische Zeitung 
Cologne 


BOZ 


J. Pedrotti 
R. Gorlinger 
H. Bockler 
H. Braubach 
H. Reifferscheidt 


SPD 


RJoeinischer Merkur 

Koblenz 


FOZ 


F. A. Kramer 


CDU 


Die RJoeinpfalg_ 

Neustadt 


FOZ 


RJoeinpfale^ Verlag 


Ind. 


RJoein-Rjihr Zeitung 
Essen 


BOZ 


W. Hamacher 


Z 


S aarlandische 
1 7 olks^eitung 

Saarbriicken 


FOZ 


J. Hoffmann 


CVP 


S chleswig-Uolsteinische 


BOZ 


K. Ratz 


SPD 



T 7 olks^eitung 

Kiel 



Circulation 
152,000; 3/wk 
250,000; 3/wk 

25,000; 3/wk 

282,200; 27wk 
98,000; 3/wk 

162,040; 1/wk 
220,000; 2/wk 
130,000; 3/wk 
100,000; 7/wk 

96,000; 3/wk 
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Title of Newspaper/ Zone of Editor/ Political Circulation 

Place of Publication Occupation Licence Holder Affiliation 



Schwabenecho 

Oberndorf 


FOZ 


S chwabemvarte GmbH DVP 


45,000; 2/wk 


Schwabisches Tagblatt 

Tubingen 


FOZ 




Ind. 


40,000; 7/wk 


Schwabische Post 
Aalen 


AOZ 


J. Binkowski 

K. Theiss 


Ind. 




Schwabische Zeitung 

Leutkirch 


AOZ 


Schwdbischer Verlag 


CDU 


180,000; 7/wk 


Schwargwalder Post 
Oberndorf 


FOZ 


H. Biesenberger 


CDU 


160,000; 3/wk 


Stuttgarter Zeitung 
Stuttgart 


AOZ 


F. K. Maier 
E. Schairer 

J. Eberle 

H. Bernhard 

K. Ackermann 


Ind. 


155,851; 3/wk 


Suddeutsche Zeitung 

Munich 


AOZ 


A. Schwingenstein 

E. Goldschagg 

F. J. Schoeningh 
W. Friedmann 


Ind. 


185,200; 3/wk 


Sudkuner 

Konstanz 


FOZ 


Sudkurier Verlag 


Ind. 


165,000; 3/wk 


Sudwestdeutsche 
1 7 olksgeitung 

Freiburg im Breisgau 


FOZ 


Christl-Sog. Wring 


CDU 


54,500; 3/wk 


Der Tag 

Berlin 


BOZ 


J. Kaiser 


CDU 


100,000; 6/wk 


Tagesspiegel 

Berlin 


AOZ 


W. Karsch 
E. Redslob 
E. Reger 


Ind. 


240,000; 7/wk 


Telegraf 

Berlin 


BOZ 


P. Lobe 
A. Leber 
A. Scholz 


Ind. 


400,000; 7/wk 
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Title of Newspaper/ Zone of Editor/ Political Circulation 

Place of Publication Occupation Licence Holder Affiliation 



Trierische 1 7 olksgeitung 

Trier 


FOZ 


N. Koch 


Ind. 


85,000; 3/wk 


Das 1 7 oik 

Freiburg im Breisgau 


FOZ 


P. Martzloff 
F. Leibbrandt 
F. Geiler 


SPD 


60,000; 2/wk 


1 7 olksstimme 
Cologne 


BOZ 


I. Heilborn 
K. Bachmann 


KPD 


60,500; 3/wk 


Die Welt 

Hamburg 


BOZ 


R. Kiistermeier 


SPD 

(liberal) 


896,000; 7/wk 


Weser Kurier 

Bremen 


AOZ 


H. Hankmach 
F. v. Eckardt 


Ind. 


125,000; 4/wk 


Westdeutsche Allgemeine 

Bochum 


BOZ 


E. Brost 


Ind. 


250,000; 3/wk 


Westdeutsche Rundschau 

Wuppertal 


BOZ 


F. Middelhauve 
C. Wirths 
E. Richter 
C. Gehring 


FDP 


90,500; 3/wk 


Westdeutsche Zeitung 

Diisseldorf 


BOZ 


W. Elfes 


Ind. 


250,000; 3/wk 


Westdeutsches Tageblatt 

Dortmund 


BOZ 


H. Kauffmann 


FDP 


70,000; 3/wk 


W estdeutsches I 7 olksecho 

Dortmund 


BOZ 




KPD 




W estfalenpost 
Soest 


BOZ 


A. Strater 


CDU 


270,000; 3/wk 


W estfalen Zeitung 

Bielefeld 


BOZ 


A. Hausknecht 
D. Lausenstein 


CDU 


129,500; 3/wk 


W estfalische Nachrichten 
Munster 


BOZ 


G. Hasenkamp CDU 

F. Bornefeld-Ettmann 
F. L. Hiiffer 


6/wk 
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Title of Newspaper/ Zone of Editor/ Political Circulation 

Place of Publication Occupation Licence Holder Affiliation 



W estfalische Rundschau 

Dortmund 


BOZ 


F. HenBler 
P. Sattler 
H. Striker 


SPD 


338,500, 3/wk 


Der Wurttemberger 

Reutlingen 


FOZ 


K. Gall 


SPD 


75,000; 2/wk 


Die Zeit 

Hamburg 


BOZ 


G. Bucerius Ind. 

L. H. Lorenz 
R. Tiingel 

E. Schmidt di Simoni 


110,000; 1/wk 



Source: Koszyk, K., l.c., 1986, pp. 471-491; Gardner J., l.c., pp. 300-310. This list is 
not exhaustive due to limited sources. 
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APPENDIX 13: Overview of Party Conventions (1945-1950) 



SPD 


1 . Party Convention 


9-11 May 1946 


Hanover 


2. Party Convention 


29 June - 2 July 1947 


Nuremberg 


3. Party Convention 


12 Sep - 14 Sep 1948 


Diisseldorf 


4. Party Convention 


21-25 May 1950 


Hamburg 


CDU 


Party Convention* 


14-16 Dec 1945 


Bad Godesberg 


Party Convention 


1 Mar 1946 


N eheim-Husten 


Party Convention 


3 Feb 1947 


Ahlen 


Party Convention 


15 July 1949 


Diisseldorf 


Constitutive Party Convention 


20-22 Oct 1950 


Goslar 


* In view of the fact that the CDU was a ‘Union’ of various Christian-oriented 


parties and not a uniform party 


on a national level until 1950, one can hardly speak 


of representative party conventions. However, several 


congresses of national 


importance took place before the constitutive CDU Party Convention in Goslar in 
1950. 


CSU 


1 . Party Convention 


17 May 1946 


Munich 


2. Party Convention 


14/15 Dec 1946 


Eichstatt 


3. Party Convention 


30/31 Aug 1947 


Eichstatt 


4. Party Convention 


24/25 Jan 1948 


Marktredwitz 


5. Party Convention 


27-29 May 1949 


Straubing 


FDP 


1 . Party Convention 


11/12 Dec 1948 


Heppenheim 


2. Party Convention 


12 June 1949 


Bremen 



Source: Own compilation based on available data published by the various political 
parties. 
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APPENDIX 14: Overview of Elections (1946-1949) 



1946 


1947 


1948 1949* 


Landtag 


Communal/ Landtag 


Communal/ Landtag 


Local 


Local 


Local 



Baden 


15 Sep 
13 Oct 




18 May 


14 Nov 




Bavaria 


20/27 Jan 


1 Dec 




25 Apr 






28 Apr 
26 May 
30 June 






30 May 




Berlin** 


20 Oct 






5 Dec (West Berlin) 


Bremen** 


13 Oct 




12 Oct 






Hamburg** 


13 Oct 








16 Oct 


Hesse 


20/27 Janl 
28 Apr 
26 May 
30 June 


1 Dec 




25 Apr 




Lower Saxony 


15 Sep 




20 Apr 


28 Nov 




North Rhine - 


15 Sep 




20 Apr 


17 Oct 




Westphalia 


13 Oct 










Rhineland- 


15 Sep 




18 May 


14 Nov 




Palatinate 


13 Oct 










Saarland 


15 Sep 




5 Oct 




27 Mar 


Schleswig- 


15 Sep 




20 Apr 


24 Oct 




Holstein 


13 Oct 










Wuerttemberg- 


27 Jan 


24 Nov 


7 Dec 






Baden 


28 Apr 
26 May 
30 June 










Wuerttemberg- 


15 Sep 




1 8 May 


14 Nov 




Hohenzollern 


13 Oct 






5 Dec 





* The federal elections to the first Bundestag were scheduled for the 14 August 1949. 

** In the city states Berlin (Stadtverordnetenversammlung Gross-Berlin), Bremen and 

Hamburg (Biirgerschaftswahlen), municipal elections correspond to Landtag elections 
in the other states. 

1 The first municipal elections in 2,618 communes. 

Source: Own compilation based on relevant statistics published by the various 
Lander governments or political foundations. 
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APPENDIX 15: Election Results (1946-1949) [in %] 

Date Turnout CDU SPD FDP KPD misc. 
CSU 



AMERICAN ZONE OF OCCUPATION 



Bavaria (pop. 9,119,154) 



Communal Elections 1 


20./27.1.1946 


93.4 


42.7 


16.5 


0.9 


2.3 


37.6 


Rural County Elections 2 


28.4.1946 


73.1 


68.6 


23.6 


- 


3.9 


3.9 


Municipal Assembly 
Elections 3 


26.5.1946 


86.3 


48.2 


38.1 


4.5 


5.4 


3.8 


Constituent Assembly 
Elections 


30.6.1946 


71.7 


58.3 


28.9 


2.5 


5.3 


5.0 


State Legislature 
Elections 


1.12.1946 


75.7 


52.3 


28.6 


5.7 


6.1 


7.3 


Local Elections 4 ’ 5 


25.4./30.5.1948 


84.8 


37.8 


23.7 


5.1 


4.6 


28.8 


Federal Elections 


14.8.1949 


81.1 


29.2 


22.7 


8.5 


4.1 


35.5 


Bremen (pop. 581,035) 
City Council Elections 6 


13.10.1946 


85.2 


18.9 


47.6 




11.5 


22.0 


City Council Elections 


12.10.1947 


67.8 


22.0 


41.7 


5.4 


8.8 


22.1 


Federal Elections 


14.8.1949 


81.9 


16.9 


34.4 


12.9 


6.7 


29.1 


Hesse (pop. 4,392,534) 
















Communal Elections 1 


20./27.1.1946 


85.1 


31.0 


44.7 


2.2 


5.7 


16.4 


Rural County Elections 2 


28.4.1946 


76.1 


38.1 


43.9 


6.2 


8.4 


3.4 


Municipal Assembly 
Elections 3 


26.5.1946 


76.1 


34.5 


41.1 


9.8 


11.6 


3.0 


Constituent Assembly 
Elections 


30.6.1946 


71.7 


37.2 


44.3 


8.1 


9.8 


0.6 


State Legislature 
Elections 


1.12.1946 


73.2 


30.9 


42.7 


15.7 


10.7 




Local Elections 4 


25.4.1948 


81.3 


29.1 


35.7 


21.9 


7.9 


5.4 


Federal Elections 


14.8.1949 


77.3 


21.3 


32.1 


28.1 


6.7 


11.8 


Wuerttemberg-Baden (pop. 3,982,212) 














Communal Elections 1 ’ 7 


20./27.1.1946 


86.1 


25.6 


20.0 


9.4 


4.2 


40.8 


Rural County Elections 2 


28.4.1946 


61.6 


54.3 


22.6 


8.7 


3.0 


11.4 


Municipal Assembly 
Elections 3 


26.5.1946 


79.9 


26.2 


34.1 


21.3 


12.3 


6.1 


Constituent Assembly 
Elections 


30.6.1946 


68.2 


40.9 


32.3 


16.8 


10.0 




State Legislature 
Elections 


24.11.1946 


71.7 


38.4 


31.9 


19.5 


10.2 




Communal Elections 4 ’ 7 


7.12.1947 


72,7 


24.4 


31.3 


17.0 


9.1 


18.2 


Federal Elections 


14.8.1949 


72.5 


31.0 


25.2 


18.3 


7.4 


18.1 
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Date Turnout CDU SPD FDP KPD misc. 
CSU 



BRITISH ZONE OF OCCUPATION 



Hamburg (pop. 1,658,038) 



City Council Elections 


13.10.1946 


79.0 


26.7 


43.1 


18.2 


10.4 


1.6 


Federal Elections 


14.8.1949 


81.2 


19.7 


39.6 


15.8 


8.5 


16.4 


Lower Saxony (pop. 6,710,974) 














Communal Elections 8 


15.9.1946 


77.0 


15.0 


37.1 


4.4 


4.0 


39.5 


Rural & Municipal County 
Elections 8 


13.10.1946 


68.5 


22.5 


41.9 


8.2 


5.1 


22.3 


State Legislature 
Elections 


20.4.1947 


65.1 


19.9 


43.3 


8.8 


5.7 


22.3 


Rural County Elections 


28.11.1948 


71.9 


24.3 


39.6 


9.4 


3.0 


23.7 


Municipal County & 
Communal Elections 9 


28.11.1948 


75.6 


22.7 


36.3 


8.4 


1.7 


30.9 


Federal Elections 


14.8.1949 


77.7 


17.6 


33.4 


7.5 


3.1 


38.4 


North Rhine -Westphalia (pop. 13,598,633) 














Communal Elections 8 


15.9.1946 


73.3 


49.9 


29.9 


2.1 


6.6 


11.5 


Rural & Municipal County 
Elections8 


13.10.1946 


74.4 


46.0 


33.4 


4.3 


9.4 


6.9 


State Legislature 
Elections 


20.4.1947 


67.3 


37.6 


32.0 


5.9 


14.0 


10.5 


Municipal County & 
Communal Elections 


17.10.1948 


69.3 


37.6 


35.9 


6.9 


7.8 


11.8 


Federal Elections 


14.8.1949 


79.6 


36.9 


31.4 


8.6 


7.6 


15.5 


Schleswig-Holstein (pop. 2,486,779) 














Communal Elections 8 


15.9.1946 


77.2 


31.8 


35.2 


7.1 


4.4 


21.5 


Rural & Municipal County 
Elections8 


13.10.1946 


70.6 


37.3 


41.0 


6.1 


5.1 


10.5 


State Legislature 
Elections 


20.4.1947 


69.8 


34.5 


44.5 


5.1 


4.8 


11.1 


Municipal County & 
Communal Elections 


24.10.1948 


78.1 


37.8 


39.7 


5.8 


3.3 


13.4 


Federal Elections 


14.8.1949 


82.7 


30.7 


29.6 


7.4 


3.1 


29.2 
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Date Turnout CDU SPD FDP KPD misc. 
CSU 



FRENCH ZONE OF OCCUPATION 
Baden (pop. 1,391,394) 



Municipal County & 



Communal Elections 10 


15.9.1946 


88.8 


53.2 


14.0 


8.3 


6.0 


18.5 


Rural County Elections 


13.10.1946 


67.5 


60.4 


17.3 


14.4 


7.6 


0.3 


State Legislature 
Elections 


18.5.1947 


67.7 


55.9 


22.3 


14.2 


7.6 




Municipal County & 
Communal Elections 


14.11.1948 


66.4 


43.1 


21.0 


13.6 


4.8 


17.5 


Rural County Elections 


14.11.1948 


65.0 


49.3 


25.6 


19.1 


6.0 


- 


Federal Elections 


14.8.1949 


69.9 


51.1 


23.7 


17.4 


4.2 


3.6 


Rhineland-Palatinate (pop. 


3,111,012) 














Municipal County & 
Communal Elections 10 


15.9.1946 


88.3 


45.1 


24.7 




6.7 


23.5 


Rural County Elections 


13.10.1946 


78.9 


54.7 


30.2 


5.9 


7.6 


1.6 


State Legislature 
Elections 


18.5.1947 


77.9 


47.2 


34.3 


5.7 


8.7 


4.1 


Municipal County & 
Communal Elections 


14.11.1948 


73.7 


44.6 


34.1 


10.5 


7.2 


3.6 


Rural County Elections 


14.11.1948 


77.9 


37.7 


40.2 


9.9 


9.9 


2.3 


Federal Elections 


14.8.1949 


79.6 


49.0 


28.6 


15.8 


6.6 


- 


Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollern (pop. 1,273,738) 












Municipal County & 
Communal Elections 10 


15.9.1946 


86.6 


38.2 


13.6 


5.6 


5.0 


37.6 


Rural County Elections 


13.10.1946 


69.7 


62.8 


19.9 


10.4 


6.9 


- 


State Legislature 
Elections 


18.5.1947 


66.4 


54.3 


20.8 


17.7 


7.2 




Municipal County & 
Communal Elections 


14.11.1948 


67.0 


20.0 


10.5 


6.1 


3.4 


60.0 


Rural County Elections 


5.12.1948 


73.9 


41.0 


15.2 


8.6 


4.0 


31.2 


Federal Elections 


14.8.1949 


64.5 


59.1 


18.9 


15.3 


5.2 


1.5 


Saarland (pop. 944,700) 
Municipal Elections 


15.9.1946 


93.8 


52.4 8 


25. 5 9 




9.1 


13.0 


State Legislature 
Elections 


5.10.1947 


95.7 


51.2 


32.8 


7.6 


8.4 




Municipal Elections 


27.3.1949 


88.6 


49.7 


31.2 


6.6 10 


8.6 


3.9 



Federal Elections 11 14.8.1949 
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Date Turnout CDU SPD FDP KPD misc 
CSU 



BERLIN (pop. 2,172,000) 




City Assembly Elections 


20.10.1946 


City Assembly Elections 


5.12.1948 


Federal Elections 12 


14.8.1949 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 


GERMANY 


Local Elections (acc.) 


76.6 [o] 


State Legislature 




Elections (acc.) 


72.5 [o] 


Federal Elections (acc.) 


14.8.1949 



88.5 


24.3 


51.7 


10.3 


13.7 


- 


86.6 


19.4 


64.5 


16.1 


- 


- 


(pop. 


48,305,783) 










40.4 


30.1 


8.1 


6.3 


15.1 




35.5 


36.8 


9.5 


9.6 


8.6 




78.5 


31.0 


29.2 


11.9 


5.7 


22.2 



1 Held in communities ( Gemeinden ) of less than 20,000 inhabitants. 

2 Held in rural counties ( Landkreise ). 

3 Held in municipal counties {Stadtkreise) and in communities ( Gemeinden ) of more than 
20,000 inhabitants. 

4 Held throughout the state in communities, rural and municipal counties. 

Each voter could cast a number of ballots equal to the number of members in the 
county or community council — in communities with up to 3,000 inhabitants that have 
fewer council members, he had twice as many votes. Each voter could accept a list of 
candidates without change or he could split his ballots among the different lists of 
candidates or he could give up to three ballots to any one candidate. 

6 In 1946 Bremen was still in the British area of control. Each voter had 3, and in 
exceptional cases up to 5 ballots. 

In the Baden area of Wuerttemberg-Baden, each voter had one ballot only. In the 
Wuerttemberg area each voter could cast a number of ballots equal to the number of 
members in the village or town council (4-24); he could split his ballots among the 
various party tickets, and he could give more than one (up to a maximum of three) 
ballots to a particular candidate. 

8 In 1946 each voter had 3, in exceptional cases up to 6 ballots. 

9 Generally each voter had 3 ballots in 1948. 

10 Held in municipal counties ( Stadtkreise ) and in the smaller communities ( Gemeinden ) 
without municipal status. 

11 The Saarland did not participate in the federal elections. 

12 Although West Berliners became citizens of the Federal Republic of Germany, they 
were not eligible to vote in the federal elections. Instead, they were indirectly 
represented in the Bundestag by 20 non-voting delegates chosen by the West Berlin 
House of Representatives. Similarly, the West Berlin Senate sent non- voting delegates 
to the Bundesrat. 

Source: Own calculations based on statistics provided by the respective Statistische 

~Landesdmter. This list is not exhaustive due to limited sources. 
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APPENDIX 16: Evolution of Major Party Vote (1946-1949) 
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West Berlin West Germany & 
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